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A SANE LABOUR PROGRAMME 


THE recent newspaper ‘ stunts,’ as well as the politicians’ specula- 
tions with reference to the question ‘Is Labour fit to govern? ’, 
have produced a prolific group of defenders and disputers. 
Seldom have polemics been so void of substance or so removed 
from actual facts as in the claim that Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment, thanks to their sanity and statesmanship in the War— 
though not all were successes—have established the fact that 
the Labour Party is fit to govern! On the other hand it is equally 
futile to belittle the wealth of ability to be found in the ranks 
of organised Labour. No fair critic could deny that the Labour 
movement possesses men of commanding ability, sterling in- 
tegrity, healthy patriotism and natural aptitude for Cabinet rank. 

The vital and dangerous position to-day does not rest upon the 
personal worth of members of the Labour Party, but upon the pro- 
gramme the Party stands for and the driving force behind the 
Party machine. 

When war was declared the whole Trade Union movement, 
with a few negligible exceptions, stood for the war and enthusias- 
tically supported the Government. Within the Labour Party a 
small body of Socialists, Fabians and I.L..P. men, led by Mr. Ram- 
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say Macdonald, who then declared that ‘the War was projected to 
give our Navy battle practice,’ began what were more or less 
secret societies, all directed against the War. There existed also 
a few Trade Unionists who were declared syndicalists or anar- 
chists, who found a common bond with the Socialists in opposition 
to the War. For the first year or two this strange combination 
of former bitter antagonists confined themselves to anti-war oppo- 
sition and secret propaganda. 

As the War proceeded, these men, hitherto rivals, found in 
the alchemy of personal fear of military service, and anti- 
nationalism plus German internationalism, a closer bond. A 
common agreement to form Soldiers and Workers Councils or 
Soviet Government in Great Britain led to the famous Leeds 
Conference, where the leaders of both wings agreed upon this mad- 
cap scheme with a result that many of the I.L.P. men became 
avowed Syndicalists or Bolsheviks. Out of this combination, 
together with the Shop Stewards movement, grew the rank and 
file idea, or what is known to-day as the Workers’ Committees. 
This body is purely Bolshevik, its prophet is Lenin, who, accord- 
ing to one of the leaders, Mr. Lansbury, is the best-loved man 
in the world. This anarchist group has by persistent effort and 
divers methods frequently secured the support of Trade Union 
leaders like Messrs. Smillie, Cramp, and others, by whose help 
they eventually succeeded in their well-laid plan to force the 
Labour M.P.s to leave the Government. They failed at the 1917 
Conference of the Labour Party largely because Mr. A. Hender- 

, M.P., was in the War Cabinet, and himself carried on a 
vigorous campaign against the proposal. This was before his 
famous visit to Russia. The history of that journey would make 
interesting reading and possibly throw a flood of light upon the 
doormat incident. It would also explain his subsequent agree- 
ment with the renewed demand that Labour be forced to leave 
the Government—those who refused to be expelled from the Party. 

Changes came rapidly after this sequence of events. Mr. 
Henderson emerged from being the best-hated man by the extreme 
wing to be a martyr. The miners, led by Messrs. Straker and 
Winston, presented to the Coal Industry Commission a purely 
syndicalist scheme, based upon naked confiscation. This was for 
a time modified through the influence of Mr. Brace, M.P., and 
other moderate leaders ; but the latest manifesto of the Workers’ 
Committee, who are working by clandestine methods for a Soviet 
Government in this country, leaves no doubt that the recent Trade 
Union Congress is not the burial of direct action, but simply a 
waiting policy for a more favourable opportunity, which they 
imagine events will create. Herein lies the danger—and the 
answer to the question ‘Is Labour fit to govern?’ 
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The Labour Party is also rapidly going through a transmuta- 
tion by a seasoning of the bourgeoisie with a condiment of aristo- 
cracy. What this will eventually resolve itself into is a vain 
speculation. One thing, however, can be said: the chief place 
of the manual worker through his Trade Union will be to provide 
the sinews of war for this political polyglot. The intellectuals of 
the Fabians, the Shaws and the Webbs, who dream of a workers’ 
millennium through a State bureaucracy from the cradle to the 
grave, will engage the Bolsheviks for the capture of the political 
machine, although they believe in the extermination of their 
bourgeois Fabian comrades. 

The past three years point to the fact that the Bolsheviks will 
succeed in this duel. Their vicious doctrine, which is a creeping, 
dangerous venom, that lives upon hatred and ambition, finds many 
conditions propitious to its spread: high cost of living, a world 
in travail, the old landmarks in the social, political, and industrial 
life submerged, are all for the time being feeders of their propa- 
ganda. Men of long Trade Union experience and service, like 
Messrs. Barnes, Roberts, Wardle and others, are driven out of 
the party, because they were loyal to their country, and many 
of their Trade Union coileagues, while conscious of the peril to 
the Trade Unions, are impotent to check this menace and danger, 
and leave the attack against Bolshevism and direct action to non- 
acting Trade Union officials like Mr. Rose, M.P., who has fear- 
lessly thrown down the gauntlet to those who are seeking to 
destroy the real advance of the working classes, and drive the 
Trade Unions to chaos and ruin—Demos working its own doom. 

No well-wisher of the working classes (and I am proud to 
belong to them) can rest content without attempting to discover 
a remedy, and remove the cause of industrial dangers and political 
revolution. Labour to-day by a confiux of circumstances is 
restive, suspicious and bewildered. The last five years have wit- 
nessed the release of forces and a flood-tide of knowledge never 
before possible for the mass of the people in ten decades of national 
history. The co-mingling of classes both in war and war pre- 
parations has broken down many artificial barriers of pre-war days. 
Travel and war dangers have created more self-reliance among the 
great majority of the workers, which may become truculent and 
turn to the teaching of those who ‘ wide o’er the realm wave 
their kindling brands, and seek to wring her vitals with their trea- 
cherous hands,’ unless all sections of the community learn the 
lesson that we are living in a new world. 

Industry must be re-established and stabilised upon human 
values. Revolution and reaction, the twin demons to national 
decay, cannot be exorcised by incantations of past formulas either 
in the social or in the industrial sphere. 
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It is equally hopeless to expect that the new catechumen, 
having learned the rudiments of the new gospel taught by the 
Prime Minister (‘a nation fit for heroes to live in’), will be 
satisfied with mere challenges to fight nationalism or expressions 
of sympathy with them. The danger-point is not confined to 
the manual workers. The salaried classes are equally demand- 
ing a larger share of social wealth, and unless a new arrange- 
ment is accepted whereby the individual claim is based upon 
human worth, the future will be black indeed. Apart from the 
lessons of the war other factors have been working in our indus- 
trial and national life. Political economy may be said to have 
been the science of production. There was no question of right 
or wrong, no recognition of justice, either in production or in 
the distribution of wealth. The march of industry and the appli- 
cation of machinery and scientific methods have created larger 
and larger amalgamations of capital. This has in turn gradually 
destroyed the old relationship of master and man, the human 
contact between the two, and delegated the functions of capital 
to the paid managerial staff. The merging of companies into 
combines has also created associations of capital, as well as forced 
the growth of Trade Union organisations. Happily, with the 
growth of these industrial undertakings a new type of managerial 
staff has been created. The war lessons have become the hand- 
maid of this growing number of highly educated, scientifically 
trained industrial managers, who see the vital need of a new 
relationship between themselves and the manual workers. 

The present bewilderment of Labour will be only a passing 
phase, provided it can be clearly proved that reorganisation means 
@ square deal and security, that revolution spells ruin and decay. 
The workers as a whole are locking for guidance. They are 
rightly suspicious of bureaucracy; their experience during the 
war has impressed them with the fact that State control restricts 
personal liberty and is the beginning of State slavery. 

The new psychology of Labour is largely a human craving 
for a fuller life, and will not be content with the gift of or fight 
for reduced hours and increased wages. The whole machinery 
of working-class organisations, apart from the revolutionary 
minority, is concentrated upon the working conditions, the dis- 
tribution of profits and works’ organisations. This new method 
is working through the agency of Labour Commissions, where 
Capital and Labour meet as plaintiff and defendant, rather than 
on the stricken fields of strikes and lock-outs. The inquiries into 
profits and their relationship to wages are the key to production 
and prosperity. 

The growth of the Joint Stock Companies has created a large 
and growing number of investors who, without personal service, 
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often receive upon their investment a return out of all propor- 
tion to that received by the management or the worker. There 
can be no stable industrial structure, or mortal blow to revolu- 
tion, as long as a Minimum wage is associated with unrestricted 
return ta the non-personal service of capital. To check greed and 
prevent decay in industry, a new conception of risk in invest- 
ment and a real partnership between director, manager and worker 
is needed. ‘This is the problem that will tax the best brains in 
industry, finance and politics; for upon this successful solution 
depends a new political economy as well as a new lease of pro- 
gressive national prosperity. Capital will always be faced with 
an element of risk; any attempt at a flat rate, irrespective of 
risk, will destroy all incentive to venture and invention and lead 
to decay. Probably no one formula will meet the variety of 
differences that the numerous industries present. It appears to 
me, human nature being what it is, that each industry will have 
to work out its own basis through the agencies of Trade Parlia- 
ments representing Capital and Labour, relegating the functions 
of the State to that of protector of the consumer, and negotiator 
if desired by both sides. 

There wil] have to be, however, a general basis that will secure 
returns to capital according to risk and service. A minimum 
wage is now @ sine qua non in nearly all industries. I venture 
to suggest a minimum return upon capital according to risk up 
to an agreed datum line, beyond which any surplus should be 
disposed of by agreement between the two contracting parties, 
Capital and Labour. In the case of a super-plus, arrangements 
for the State to take one third would still leave industry free for 
greater production and enterprise, whilst offering protection 
to the consumer. Whatever principle is adopted it will have to 
be equal to the general expectancy, for the rumblings of revolu- 
tion are not endemic but world-wide. The nation which solves 
the problem will lead the world. 

Our long island story has a thousand years’ testimony to innate 
resourcefulness to meet the needs of the time and to take occasion 
by the hand. In the science of government, whether in stress 
or storm, or whether slow movement from precedent to precedent, 
we have built up a system that stands unequalled among the 
nations of the world. To-day we are at the end of an epoch and 
entering a new one, wherein no class or section of citizens can 
lay claim to prerogatives. The long road to political equity is 
practically completed; a new horizon, discovered by a common 
agony and sacrifice, is opening out before the whole people. 
Industrial advancement, personal worth and collective equity are 
the new watchwords. The war revealed an epic in national unity 
that can never be dimmed, the glory of which cannot pass away 
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except by our own folly. The new duties as well as the burdens 
demand a new combination and conception of personal responsi- 
bilities from every grade of society. 

The British Empire is a living, palpitating entity cemented 
by the blood of our manhood and made sacred by their sacrifice 
and the tears of the motherhood of the Empire. It is our privilege 
to make this sacrifice an unbreakable bond with the glorious past 
of our race. The selfishness of a few that would give potency 
and power to the fury of revolution is a crime against the State 
and must be treated as a criminal offence. The ambition of a 
section of a class, who seek power through national fratricide, 
can be destroyed by economic justice, industrial freedom and 
good-will between all sections of the community. Democracy 
in the State must have its corollary in democracy in industry. 
Dictators, whether in politics, industry, or against personal 
liberty, are the sure harbingers of warfare. A political party 
that is the refuge of Adullamites, inspired by anti-national intri- 
guers for revolution, whose sole bond is the financial nexus of 
the Trade Union funds, without which they would be ciphers 
in politics, can hardly be described as a Labour Party. 

The party demanded of the times is not one of labels, but 
one that aims at State security, Empire unity, industrial stability, 
personal liberty, the workers’ prosperity, and harmony between 
all classes in the State. These are the guiding principles of the 
National Democratic and Labour Party that exists to fight the 
enemies of the State whether revolutionary or reactionary. 


J. A. SEDDON. 





1920 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


WHEN Matthew Arnold was in New York, courageously lecturing 
on Numbers and the Remnant in that land of the millions and 
the millionaire, he wrote one of his letters from what he described 
as a delightful, pokey, dark, exclusive little old club of the Dutch 
families. 

‘It is the only place,’ he said pathetically, ‘ where I have found 
peace.’ 

Now one does not go to the United States to find peace, but 
rather to examine ‘ progress’ at work, to compare a young and 
puissant nation with the races of Europe which can be described 
as mature or exhausted as fancy may prefer. Times have changed 
since James Russell Lowell uttered his famous growl against ‘a 
certain condescension in foreigners,’ and to-day the European in 
New York may feel like a citizen of Old Rome visiting the new 
city of Constantine to which power, wealth, grandeur and prestige 
seemed to have been transferred by fate. But it is to a citizen of 
the British Empire that the most serious questions as to the 
future must occur, when he realises all the portents of this new 
power, when he reflects on the relations of the past and on the 
problems of the future. In every consideration of practical life, 
whether of politics or commerce or social reconstruction, or in the 
difficult choice between nationalism and internationalism, between 
co-operation and competition, the big preliminary question is for 
us, Can the Empire and the States understand one another and 
work together? The first part of this question raises issues as to 
human character and temperament, as to what a modernist would 
probably call ‘ herd psychology,’ and the second leads into the 
region of conflicting interests and rival destinies. 

Certainly we do not understand one another at the present 
time. An unforeseen result of the War has been the mutual dis- 
like which has arisen between the Allies, though anyone who has 
read the memoirs of the Waterloo period knows that the same 
antagonism arose within the ranks of the Coalition that defeated 
Napoleon. This is not a phenomenon of Anglo-American relations 
only : all the nations seem to be infected by the same feeling of 
alienation from one another. When the four chief Powers sent 
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military missiqns to Berlin, these missions held hardly any com- 
munication with one another. The French attaché, M. Got, 
writes : ‘ Nous habitons le méme héte]l que les Américains, nous 
sommes voisins—nous ne nous saluons pas. Pareil état de choses 
régne entre les Anglais et les Italiens qui cohabitent 4 |’hdtel 
Esplanade.’ If picked men of the nations behave like this we 
cannot be surprised that the multitudes abandon themselves to 
the frankest depreciation of their recent comrades, and it is 
consoling to find that other peoples are as critical as our own. 
We all know that the average Englishman, far more than the 
Scot or Welshman or Irishman, finds it amazingly difficult to feel 
anything but contempt for a foreigner, but the practice of abuse 
is just now the one completely international thing, and we may 
assume that the interchange of amenities between Americans and 
British is only one symptom of a world-disease and that it will 
soon die away. We shall all be tired before very long of debating 
who won the War and who spoiled the peace, and shall all realise, 
as the historical sense prevails over the promptings of vanity, 
the effort and sacrifice which each nation made. American and 
British papers of the lower kind have printed vile and despicable 
things which every reasonable man must regret, but they are not 
of serious importance. They may be jotted down in the herd 
psychologist’s note-book and put on one side. 

These times are not normal, and the vital question is whether 
an atmosphere of friendliness and understanding can be created 
in normal times. If we try to analyse the influences which cause 
one people to dislike another, apart from direct oppression, of 
which fortunately there can be no question in this instance, we 
shall find that jealousy and historic memories and irksome in- 
debtedness are the most potent in the modern world. All these 
may operate to keep the American and British peoples asunder. 
We are jealous of each other at the present time, however much 
we may disclaim it and however foolish the sentiment may be. 
It might be thought that, as American fortune is so much higher 
than ours for the moment, all the jealousy is on our side, but that 
is not so. There are many who say that the War has dethroned 
the Empire as the chief world Power, and has set up America as 
the supreme and unchallenged nation which will be the final 
arbiter in all crises. That was the German hope, many times 
expressed during the War, although it alternated with the fear 
that the States and the Empire would unite forces and policies 
and impose Anglo-American culture on an enslaved world. We 
may be sure that if the old Germany revives and sets herself to a 
policy of revenge, she will use all the familiar diplomatic arts to 
stimulate this dangerous jealousy. The American who desires 
world supremacy eyes the British Empire askance because he 
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knows that so long as that Empire exists no other Power can 
control the world. The British Imperialist who has the same 
desire is alarmed when he sees the figures of American wealth 
and reads of the biggest fleet and the biggest mercantile marine 
which some Americans desire to build. If there is to be a 
competition for world supremacy there is justification enough for 
envy and jealousy, and only a Titanic conflict could decide the 
issue. But happily there is no kind of need for a world Power 
that will be acknowledged as supreme, and no kind of need for 
classifying the nations as if they were competitors in a Tripos. 
If only we could get that very rudimentary truth into our heads 
we should have taken the first step towards expelling the evil 
passion. 

But while it is clear that the idea of one world Power is a folly 
it is not so easy to perceive that Great Powers are needed by the 
world, and particularly that a very strong and active America, 
and a united Empire, are needed if we are to progress towards a 
sane and human internationalism. Equality in human relations 
is a beautiful ideal, but organisms in which all the parts are equal 
are likely to lack directing force. An exact equipoise between 
the brain and stomach would be more likely to produce a Caliban 
than a Haldane. Nations are no more equals than men, and in 
order that a nation may render its full service to mankind it is 
sometimes necessary that it shall exercise power over a wide area. 
The United States possess to-day an unparalleled control over the 
commodities of the world, an unequalled wealth and material 
prosperity : their population has elements of every European race 
which are mixed together and moulded so that the modern 
American is in his own person an international man. This pro- 
cess is called ‘ Americanisation,’ and there is no doubt that the 
mixed elements do produce a marked and individual type. Some 
prejudices are lost, but the finished product is a man of like 
passions with ourselves. It is always hazardous to generalise 
about national characteristics, and the range of variety in American 
character is, like most American things, very big. But obser- 
vation on the spot, during the time of elation and expansiveness 
which followed the War, gave one the opportunity for noting cer- 
tain general qualities which are not so readily seen on this side of 
the Atlantie. The American in Europe is never quite his free 
natural self. 

Energy, the rush for quick results, the belief that problems 
are made to be solved, the proved capacity to organise men and 
machinery on the largest scale, these are the qualities that will 
make the American so vital a factor in the future world, and they 
are qualities that can only be fully developed if the States remain 
a rich and powerful nation. Quickness and vigour and faith are 
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invaluable to a world in transition. There are corresponding 
- defects of course. If results come slowly and are incomplete a 
scheme will be abandoned, vigour often develops into a ruthless 
egoism, and faith becomes credulity. The American is the most 
easily disillusioned man in the world, but he is the swiftest in 
recovering illusion. Where else will you find so many new 
religions, and so many fantasies in science? He is the great 
experimentalist, in the oddest bye-ways of psychological obser- 
vation, and in attempts to enforce social righteousness. Side by 
side with ‘graft’ in politics and law and commerce stands the 
great self-denying ordinance of prohibition—an ordinance which 
only American idealism could have imposed, and only an equally 
American ingenuity will evade. That amazing law, whatever 
may be its future history, will always be a startling example of 
American trenchancy. The same habit of ignoring weighty con- 
siderations of individual right and freedom makes the American 
Executive act with a vigour and harshness in suppressing strikes 
and disorder that would never be tolerated in these islands. 
There is a prevalent belief that the American cares for nothing 
but dollars, and it is true that the dollar is too often taken as the 
measure of men and even of such purely spiritual goods as 
churches and colleges and libraries. A church will be described 
as a million-dollar edifice. Let us be thankful we do not know 
how much it cost to build Westminster Abbey. But the American 
squanders his dollars so freely that it is inconceivable that he really 
worships wealth. He is the least miserly of men and, if the 
world ever reaches the ideal state when all wealth is pooled, he 
will show mankind how money can be spent in the grand manner 
on communal objects. Even as it is, Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller have almost redeemed the good name of the Trusts. 
Next to greed the most common charge in the indictment of the 
whole American people is that of boastfulness. He would be a 
bold advocate who would deny that there is evidence to support 
this accusation. There was evidence in the days before the War, 
and it has accumulated in weight since the Armistice followed so 
quickly the arrival of the American vanguard in the battle-line. 
But they are not the first people to fall into the fallacy of post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. As a result of much observation I venture the 
paradox, which most readers will receive with derision, that 
American boastfulness often conceals a very modest estimate of 
personal and even of national worth. Two reasons have led me 
to this unpopular conclusion. Meet an outpouring of American 
glorification with a sentence of outspoken praise of America and 
in most cases the American will melt into a childish modesty. 
Again, the deference of academic circles in America for European 
opinion and judgment is almost amusing to anyone who is familiar 
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with what European scholars say of one another. The English- 
man abuses all things English until some foreigner attacks them : 
the American lauds all things American until some foreigner 
praises them. 

It is in Washington rather than in the roaring cities of 
triumphant industrialism that one realises how valuable for man- 
kind the United States of the future may become. Here a new 
capital is being slowly built in the midst of hills and woods, and 
homage is paid to the beauty of lawns and trees. Here are noble 
stretches of water and great buildings and the cherishing of 
historic memories, a quietness and simplicity that are distin- 
guished. The Englishman wanders from statue to statue and 
reads the names of many who fought for the Americans in the 
war against England. But he will never find England named as 
the country which acknowledged defeat. That is a fine instance 
of restraint, and Washington collects and shows very modestly the 
evidences of national greatness. She commemorates both sides in 
the Civil War, which was the first proof that materialism is never 
the supreme consideration to a people destined to such influence 
as America must ultimately wield. The world needs the fresh- 
ness and energy and wealth and power of America as much as it 
needs, for example, an active and secure France to spread art 
and wit and civilisation, and once we realise that we shall abandon 
jealousy of the States as irrational as well as ignoble. 

But does the world equally need the British Empire, and is it 
possible to convince the American people that the Empire also 
serves mankind, and can only perform its service if it retains 
power and wealth? This is a more complex question because 
the second estranging force between nations, historic memories, 
operates as well as the insidious force of jealousy. The old purely 
American memory of the war of Independence has almost ceased 
to act as an irritant against Great Britain. American children 
are no longer taught to regard the England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as a tyrant Power, and that old quarrel can be discussed 
without passion. But Irish memories remain, and Irish influence 
in the States is very strong. On that there is very little to be said 
except that Great Britain must act justly and leave the verdict to 
the world. Mr. de Valera has been made a freeman of New 
York, and five millions have been subscribed to the loan of the 
Irish republic, but after all Gladstone did say that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation, which was quite as offensive to the 
Americans of the North as anything that Mr. Hearst has said 
about Ireland is offensive to us. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the typical Irish-American politician would ever be converted into 
a friend of the British Empire, even if Ireland should be set up 
as an independent Republic. 
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We have to reckon in the future with the further complication 
of a large German vote in the States, which may be used per- 
sistently to promote enmity against Great Britain. It is by no 
means certain that this will be the case, as the German is far 
more completely Americanised than the Irishman, after a genera- 
tion or two in his adopted country. He has not hitherto been 
organised as the Irish always have been, with a view to some non- 
American object, extraneous to States politics. He learnt very 
quickly that the American people as a whole were determined to 
win the War, he saw the immense contribution that America 
made, and thousands of American Germaris themselves fought 
against Germany. Therefore the war memory cannot be directed 
chiefly against us, as it would have been if the States had remained 
neutral. The attitude of Germans in America will be dependent 
on the general course of international affairs. If the world can 
be rescued from polifical conditions of the old kind in which 
Germany, as she recovered strength, would think of nothing but 
revenge by force, we need not fear that German influence in the 
States will be used to prevent Anglo-American understanding ; 
but if the old conditions survive, if the League of Nations is 
abandoned or proves a failure, we may be certain that Germans 
all over the world, and particularly in the States, will preach the 
doctrine that mankind cannot be free until the British Empire 
is overthrown, and that only America can accomplish the downfall 
of the tyrant. 

Supposing for the moment that there has been a change of 
heart among all nations, that there is a new conscience powerfully 
at work, that we are actually living in an enlightened and un- 
selfish world, how does the British Empire stand the scrutiny of 
a regenerated mankind? We do not need to go abroad to learn 
what the accuser’s voice would say, as we have always had among 
us critics of the Empire quite as unsparing as any our rivals 
could produce. Let us take one of the most reasonable among 
our contemporaries, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who is always clear 
and courageous, and is a distinguished advocate of the new 
political ideas. This is his version of the building of the 
Empire’ : 

England fought in succession Spain, Holland, France, not with a view 
to annexing their territory in Europe, but with a view to supplanting 
them overseas. Influenced primarily by economic motives, she brought 
under her sovereignty North America, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
a great part of Africa, and a number of strategic points to secure her 
domination of all the seas. She thus built up an Empire to which none 


of those of the past can be compared in extent, in population, and in 
economic resources. On one side a free union of practically independent 





1 The Covenant, vol. i. No. 2. 
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communities, on the other it is an Empire in the strictest sense. For while 
some 60 millions of the population govern themselves, some 350 millions 
are held in subjection, frankly by the sword. To maintain and to extend 
this Empire is the one real pre-occupation of British policy. And it can 
be neither maintained nor extended without war. 


Further, in criticising the terms of peace, Mr. Dickinson says 
that England takes the greater part of the German colonial 
empire, Mesopotamia, a protectorate (as is anticipated) over 
Palestine and Arabia, and something very like a protectorate 
over Persia. Victory leaves her supreme at sea as she has never 
been before. 


Her power overshadows the whole globe. And this as a result of a 
war which professed to be fought for the principle that the attempt of a 
single State to dominate the world is a crime to be met and punished by 
all the resources of civilisation ! 


It will be admitted that the indictment is strongly pressed. 
Mr. Dickinson writes almost with gusto about the crimes of his 
country. 

The substance of his accusation is that the Empire holds 
350 millions in subjection by the sword, that the seas are 
‘dominated,’ and that British power overshadows the globe. 
He does not raise any objection to the Dominions. It is perfectly 
true that the tropical Dependencies are, in the last resort, held 
by the sword, in the sense that if Great Britain in India for 
example had no army India would be ruled by some other State 
or States which had. But to write as if ‘ subjection by the sword ’ 
were a fair description of the kind of government and adminis- 
tration that has been set up in any part of the Empire is curiously 
perverse. It ignores the aims and methods of the sovereign power, 
and it ignores the equally relevant consideration of what are the 
alternatives ta the existing power. India is held by the sword, 
but Mr. Dickinson would not deny that the peoples of India see 
less of the sword under British rule than they did under native 
princes, that their daily lives are far more affected by the Indian 
civil service than by the Army, and that the aim of that service is 
scientific and disinterested government. Surely in judging any 
government it is imperative to consider what would happen if that 
government did not exist. Supposing the alternative to the British 
sword is another sword, or rather many swords in conflict, ought 
not that to be stated before ‘ subjection by the sword ’ is accepted as 
a full description or a final condemnation? It is hardly necessary 
to point out that no credit is given by the critics of the Empire 
for the modified self-government that is carried on in so many of 
the Dependencies. 

What are to be the League of Nations tests of cases like India 
and Egypt and Rhodesia? They are excluded from consideration 
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at present, but there can be no doubt that if the League becomes 
a reality there will be constant appeals from races within the 
Empire, and it will be necessary for the League to have some 
standard by which governments can be judged. It is quite cer- 
tain that in America there will be a demand for such judgment. 
Is self-determination to be the one criterion? Supposing self- 
determination involved -self-extermination, as it certainly would 
do in many countries if it meant the exclusion of British rule ; or 
supposing that it involved anarchy that spread into neighbouring 
regions, would all other considerations go by the board in order 
that the one test might be applied? The Covenant expressly 
recognises other standards in dealing with the mandatory system. 
‘The tutelage of nations not yet able to stand by themselves will 
be entrusted to advanced nations who are best fitted to under- 
take it.’ It is extraordinary that Mr. Dickinson should entirely 
ignore this system in his reference to what England ‘ takes ’ under 
the peace terms. ll these ‘ takings’ are under the mandatory 
system of the League, a system set up in the interest of general 
peace, and it is misleading rhetoric to speak of them as if they 
were conquests. So long as there are nations not yet able to 
stand by themselves the League requires advanced nations to act 
as tutors and guardians. That is why the British Empire is an 
absolutely necessary instrument in the hands of the League. 
‘The League,’ as Lord Eustace Percy has said, ‘can have no 
strength save that contributed by its independent members.’ The 
hope of a world peace would be vain and distant if there were 
not already a pax Britannica in the East. There are black pages 
in the history of the British in India, as there are black pages in 
all human records, but the story as a whole is one of progressive 
and honourable government, of work well done by many of the 
best men and brains of the race. Happy will be the League if 
its record of tutelage—which incidentally will often be ‘ subjec- 
tion to the sword ’ of the League in the last analysis—can equal 
in fruitfulness the British record in I ndia. 

The second charge against the Empire is that the seas are 
‘dominated,’ that we are supreme at sea as we have never been 
before. It is doubtful if the latter statement is historically 
accurate, especially when we remember the openly expressed 
policy of the ambitious naval school in America. But in what 
injurious way have the seas ever been ‘ dominated ’ by the British 
Navy? Is there a single stretch of water on the globe from 
which the ships of other nations have been excluded? Is there 
a single commercial port in which owing to their naval power 
the British have claimed preferential rights? Mr. Dickinson 
urges that ‘ the English must learn to entertain the idea of pooling 
their territorial and economic assets.’ But surely both as to the use 
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of naval power and the policy of free-trade the Empire has been 
the most liberal known to history. It is difficult to see how terri- 
torial assets can be pooled except in the sense that men of all 
nations are permitted to own land in all possessions, and that 
has been the British policy, and certainly economic assets are 
pooled when equal trading privileges are given to all foreigners. 
It is true that we have seized many coaling stations and strate- 
gical posts, which give us enormous advantages in war, but these 
posts are guardians of the lines of communication within the 
Empire, and if an oversea Commonwealth is permitted to exist 
at all it must be permitted to protect its communications. The 
ideal of an international naval force policing the seas is not to 
be ruled out, if and when the whole world is included in the 
League, and national navies may disappear when national armies 
have gone. But till those conditions are fulfilled the British 
Navy is a plain necessity to us. To the foreigner it must have 
seemed a danger that the Navy might at any moment have been 
used for sudden aggression, but it never was so used, and there 
is certainly less risk now that the Empire has signed the Covenant 
and is pledged to submit all matters of dispute to arbitration or 
inquiry, and not to resort to war until three months after the 
award. It has not been sufficiently noticed in this country that 
this pledge is a more serious restraint on a naval than on a military 
Power, since the essence of naval warfare is instant action, for 
blockade or for capturing enemy ships, the moment hostilities 
become imminent. The fact that the British Empire has volun- 
tarily taken this restraining pledge cught especially to be an 
evidence of good faith to Americans, who are so chary about taking 
any pledge for themselves. 

Sceptical people may say, What is the value of any pledge 
when one naval Power is so much stronger than any other? Well, 
the whole League system will be built on pledges, and the Empire 
has at least a claim to be trusted by the other nations whom it is 
called upon to trust. Many advocates of the League are curiously 
inconsistent in their estimate of national characteristics. Mr. 
Dickinson, for instance, when he surveys the actions of the Allies 
since the peace can see nothing but original sin. Even the newly 
born nations ‘ have been mostly engaged in endeavouring to en- 
force unjust claims by illegitimate war.’ But when he is con- 
sidering the future world he becomes the most sanguine of men 
and sincerely believes that the character of whole peoples will 
be changed. No revivalist preacher of the old school ever painted 
sin in darker colours, or more confidently proclaimed that con- 
version will change the sinner into a saint. 

As for the charge that British power overshadows the globe 
it is more rhetorical than substantial. It is merely a gloomy 
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way of describing the Empire on which the sun never sets. If 
seriously considered it can only be true if the self-governing 
Dominions are taken as a part of the baleful Empire, as without 
them the shadow of the Empire falls on a very small section of 
the globe. No sane man can argue that there is anything more 
detrimental to mankind at large in the union that exists between 
New Zealand and Great Britain than in the union between Texas 
and Maine. Opinions may differ as to the merits and necessity 
of British government in the East or over other races, but there 
can be no twa opinions as to the right of free nations like the 
Dominions to be united as they please. It was General Smuts 
who described the League of Nations as ‘ the British Empire writ 
large,’ and the association of free self-governing peoples has, by 
its blending of autonomies with common action for common pur- 
poses, set an example to mankind. 

It seemed more politic to take the case against the British 
Empire from one of our own writers rather than from similar pro- 
nouncements in America. The American Press, or parts of it, 
has been full of arguments like Mr. Dickinson’s, much more viru- 
lently but not more weightily expressed. Nothing is to be gained 
by reproducing them in their native form, provided that we know 
that they are being used and are prepared to consider them on 
their merits. We may summarise our answer to American sus- 
picions and jealousies : ‘ We believe that in the new order of things 
American influence is an essential element, and that American 
power and wealth are valuable to the world at large because they 
will enable American influence to be widely and effectively used. 
Equally we believe that the special and peculiar powers which the 
course of history has conferred on the British Empire, on France, 
Italy, Japan and other great nations, are essential to the world 
at the present stage, and that without their exercise the League 
of Nations could not avert anarchy and distress in many regions. 
We have given an earnest of good faith by signing the Covenant 
which involves a serious obligation, and restricts especially the 
British naval force. But we do not believe that the benefits pro- 
mised by the League to mankind can be attained if America 
remains outside. We ask you to quit your splendid isolation, and 
to co-operate in a sincere effort to set the relations of men on 
an honest and human basis.’ 

There remains the serious possibility that the United States 
will choose isolation, will reject as untrustworthy the talk of ideals, 
and will say to her recent allies ‘Go on your own way, we will 
watch your struggles and criticise your failures, choosing our own 
path and carefully avoiding all obligations.’ This policy makes 
a strong appeal to Americans, who are always immersed in their 
own affairs and do not like complications and problems which 
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yield t0 no quick and short-cut solutions. ‘We are no longer 
provincials,’ said President Wilson. But one of the shrewdest 
American observers said the other day ‘We are a nation of 
villagers,’ and there is much truth in the saying. To the rest of 
the world American isolation cannot be a merely negative fact : 
it is a positive fact of supreme importance and will react on the 
policies of all the Great Powers. Its first consequence will prob- 
ably be the big American navy. Mr. Daniels—who thought it 
wise to warn Admiral Sims that he might be fighting the British 
and not the Germans—appears before Congress and recommends 
& larger naval programme ‘ if the Peace Treaty is not ratified this 
session.’ That may be for the moment a move in the party game, 
but anyone who has been in the States recently knows that there 
is a very strong feeling in very influential quarters in favour of 
& great navy as well as of a great mercantile marine. If America 
starts a big new programme, the hope of general disarmament 
disappears, and a rivalry of infinite danger will begin. 

Consider the effect on popular feeling and pride if the richest 
nation in the world should find itself apart from the main current 
of world-politics, conscious of its power, yet inevitably re- 
minded that by its own choice it has no right to intrude advice. 
For the moment America may be utterly disgusted with European 
affairs, but she will soon find that her interests, and her feelings, 
are directly affected, and even if she decides for isolation she 
will not agree to be impotent. She has learned her power and 
the measure of her resources, and it is by no means certain that 
the American democracy will not be attracted by an active foreign 
policy in some regions of the world. The people of the States 
tasted the sweets of victory and suffered few of the hardships of 
war. Their casualties were small, their food shortage not more 
than a trifling inconvenience, and they had no air-raids. All that 
has taught so bitterly the civilian population of Europe the curses 
of war was spared them, and, although they have a noble record 
of peace and of unaggressive policy, yet it may be they will go 
through a phase of militancy, as all the great peoples of history 
have done. If so, the rest of the world must look out for squalls. 
We need not think of this as anything but a possibility, and we 
may fairly hope that no such dread hurricanes may disturb the 
international atmosphere. Nevertheless out of the present amaz- 
ing chaos in American politics something new and strange will 
arise. Who can tell in what direction the people will be led by 
the reaction against Wilsonism? Perhaps away from all idealism 
and towards a cynical real-Politik. In any case we may be sure 
that the Americans will see that the next President will not say 
one thing while the people mean another, and they will be inclined 
to insist that when the President and people mean the same thing, 
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that thing must be accepted as law. From that frame of mind 
a high authoritative policy is very likely to proceed. 

Even if the States decide for isolation, for the game of the 
‘lone leviathan,’ it will be impossible for the chief Power in the 
New World to pursue a policy of aloofness and avoidance towards 
the British Empire. There are too many points of contact. Look 
at a map of the Pacific Ocean, which is destined to play a greater 
and greater part as time goes on. The great coast-line on the 
north-east is divided between the Empire and the States, the 
smaller islands are mostly British; on the west are Russians, 
Chinese, Dutch, the American Philippines, and the independent 
and progressive British Dominions of Australasia. In addition 
the States exercise over all South America the quasi-Protectorate 
based on the Monroe doctrine. Fortunately there is no terri- 
torial question likely to cause war in the Pacific, but in the near 
future it will be the highway of a rapidly growing international 
trade, and on the west side will be the millions and cheap labour 
of China and Japan. High tariffs may cause friction, but the 
danger is in the racial question. No conversation amongst white 
men on any coast of the Pacific will go on for long without a 
reference to the Japanese and their ambitions. Everyone acknow- 
ledges their astuteness and ability, but few will concede them 
any ideal morality. Americans especially regard the steady 
advance of Japan with foreboding and jealousy, and no doubt a 
part of the antipathy to the League of Nations is due to this 
distrust. They are already making a strong post of Honolulu, 
which they call the Malta of the Pacific. The question of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance will be a crucial one for future relations 
between Americans and Britons. It was one of the most far-sighted 
moves in British policy during the late era, but as Great Britain 
and Japan have both signed the Covenant it is doubtful whether 
it will be necessary to renew it. Japan has an overflowing popula- 
tion and really needs to find countries where her people may 
migrate, but on this matter Canada and Australia are as adamant 
as the States. Logically the League ought to adopt the principle 
that there shall be no racial discrimination in the immigration 
laws of nations ; in practice it probably will not insist on that ideal. 
If it does, the British Dominions will unhesitatingly side with the 
States, even if the Mother Country should, under the influence 
of enthusiasm, adopt the principle of equal opportunities for all 
races. We may even see the States rejoicing that Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand and South Africa have votes in the 
League, a provision which is now so jealously and unreasonably 
opposed. 

It is, indeed, a matter of grave import to the future relations 
between the Empire and the States that the Dominions have re- 
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ceived international recognition of their full nationhood. The 
treaty-making power and the right to a separate foreign policy 
are conferred by implication, and it is significant that this aspect 
of the new situation created by the Covenant has recently been 
noted by a leading Australian and by a well-known Canadian. Sir 
Charles Wade sets out the questions that arise. 


What is the status of the Dominions in respect of the foreign policy 
generally of the British Parliament? Is the foreign policy in any prac- 
tical instance of the British Government to bind the Dominions if their 
Ministers have not been consulted? What is to be the position if the 
Dominions are opposed to the opinion of the British Foreign Office? Are 
they not already independent nations in all but name, and can a contrary 
view stand through the strain of a practical test? 


In Canada there has been much discussion occasioned by 
Lord Jellicoe’s visit. Mr. John 8. Ewart, K.C., has been urging 
the independence of Canada in naval and foreign policy, and 
he takes the Japanese question as an example: ‘ While the 
United States may be safely counted upon to concur with us in 
the policy of exclusion, we may be sure that the British Fleet 
will never support us in that respect.” Further he says in a speech 
which certainly goes far beyond the average opinion in Canada : 


I desire that Canadians, and none but Canadians, shall determine what 
Canada’s foreign policy shall be; that Canadians, and none other but Cana- 
dians, shall determine whether we shall be involved in war or not; that 
Canadian soldiers shall always be Canadian soldiers, and the Canadian 
Navy shall always be the Canadian Navy, and under Canadian control, 
wherever and what time soever it may find itself; that from now, hence- 
forth and for ever, Imperialist centralisation in London shall not be 
tolerated in Canada. 


No one in England will fear the advance of the Dominions 
in power and independence. We trust the common sentiments 
of race rather than any political forms for the future unity of 
the Empire. But as the Dominions grow to be great nations 
they will be forced to form policies of theirown. For this article 
the point to be emphasised is that if America and Great Britain 
are estranged there will be for the independent Dominions two 
centres of gravity in the New World instead of one. This moment 
in history, when we are full of gratitude for the part which the 
Dominions elected to take side by side with England in the War, 
is not the one when we need fear any drift away, but geographi- 
cal and economic forces are factors in the life of all peoples, and 
there is no more cogent reason for friendliness with America than 
the possible consequences among the new nations of any enmity 
or estrangement. In Canada particularly the large immigration 
of farmers from the States, the revolt against protection and the 
revival of the plea for reciprocity which are noticeable among the 
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farmers, and the sympathy with the States about Japan—which 
exists also in Australia—are facts that may have great influence 
in the future. 

All the possibilities of finer relations between States are bound 
up with this question of American and British friendship. With- 
out it the League of Nations will be vain and dangerous. It will 
not be secured by any cringing before the States. Independence 
and equality are the only terms on which the two peoples can 
speak with one another. From a practical point of view we must 
redeem our debt to America at the earliest possible moment, and 
if there is to be a capital levy of any sort let it be earmarked for 
that purpose. The Government is to be congratulated on its 
action in paying off the first debt that has fallen due. Above all 
do not let us attempt any official propaganda, which leaves the 
whole world tired and incredulous. We ought to set our faces 
against the folly and vulgarity of a venomous Press in both coun- 
tries, and when Americans come to England this year to com- 
memorate the Pilgrim Fathers we ought to show them that we 
realise how much we shall all gain by friendship and how much 


we shall lose by estrangement. 
WALFORD D. GREEN. 
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"A THEORY OF THE MISUNDERSTOOD 
‘THREE’ 


Tue title of this article suggests a possible object which I must 
begin by disclaiming. I have no intention of trying to give a 
fresher and rosier hue to reputations which have been somewhat 
tarnished by the turgid political atmosphere their work has created. 
They may have been misunderstood. I may be able to dispel some 
of the misunderstanding. I do not, however, claim like Mr. 
Keynes to know what took place in the Cauncil-Room or to have 
seen the pontiffis at work, nor have I had the remotest connexion 
with the strange Inter-Allied negotiations which took place during 
the war. All I can claim is to have known M. Clemenceau, as 
well as most men have had a chance of knowing him, for forty 
years, that I have a personal affection for President Wilson, and 
that I watched Mr. Lloyd George at work at close quarters 
in the House of Commons throughout a year. I also spent two 
months motoring in Central Europe between Paris and Warsaw 
after the treaty was signed after having spent a fortnight beyond 
the occupied territory before it was signed. These are my creden- 
tials for venturing upon an attempt to give a view of the trium- 
virate and their work, based rather on their personal character and 
on the material effects of their work than on their doings at the 


Conference. 


Georges Clemenceau, a man of great interest to the psycholo- 
gist, owes his bones mainly to Brittany, and his mind mainly to 
Voltaire. He is essentially a sceptic. Mr. Keynes says of him 
that he has ‘one illusion—France: and one disillusion: man- 
kind, including Frenchmen and his colleagues not least.’ His 
philosophy, says Mr. Keynes, had no place for ‘ sentimentality.’ 
Nations are ‘real things, of whom you love one and feel for the 
rest indifference—or hatred.’ ‘He was a foremost believer in 
the view of German psychology that the German understands 
and can understand nothing but intimidation,’ ‘ that he is with- 
out honour, pride or mercy.’ But it is doubtful, says Mr. Keynes, 
“how far he thought these characteristics peculiar to Germany or 
whether his candid view of some other neighbours was funda- 
mentally different.’ 
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This is a remarkably accurate summary. One of his col- 
leagues at the time told me that one day following him and M. 
Pichon out of a plenary sitting he heard M. Clemenceau say to 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs: ‘ Quel tas de cochons, Stephen ! 
Il n’y a que toi et moi qui ne le soient pas—hein? Kt, tu sais, 
je ne suis pas sir de toi!’ ‘II se moque de toute cette farce de 
la, paix,’ added my friend. 

Clemenceau belongs to the race of sceptics who believe that 
plus ¢a change, plus ca reste la méme chose. Mr. Keynes, with- 
out quoting that time-honoured paradox, observes that, according 
to Clemenceau’s vision of the future, European history is to be 
a perpetual prize-fight of which France has won this round, ‘ but 
of which this round is certainly not the last.’ ‘The old order 
does not change, being based on human nature, which is always 
the same.’ A peace of magnanimity or of fair and equal treat- 
ment based on such ‘ideology’ as President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points could only have the effect of shortening the interval of 
Germany’s recovery and hastening the day when she will ance 
again hurl at France her greater numbers and her superior re- 
sources and technical skill. ‘He made no pretence of considering 
himself bound by the Fourteen Points and left chiefly to others 
such concoctions as were necessary from time to time to save 
the scruples or the face of the President.’ 

Long before the Great War was thought of, Clemenceau 
wrote : 

Depuis le premier meurtre, que symbolise Cain, l’homme est demeuré 
le meurtrier de l’homme par toute la terre. Mais une minorité seulement 
se délecte encore d’une chair fraternelle, et homicide de guerre ouverte 
n’est plus qu’intermittent. 

And yet amid this scepticism, rising at times to a state of hope- 
less pessimism, the pessimist revolts against himself. 

Sous mille noms divers [says Clemenceau in one of his books] nous avons 
préché l’amour du prochain, en le rattachant 4 toutes les conceptions de 
vie formulées par les dogmes. Seulement, si notre coeur généreux se donne, 
notre vie égoiste se refuse. Si la noble doctrine nous exalte & nos yeux, 
la volonté mauvaise, impitoyable, atteste l’écart entre le réve de paix et 
le fait de bataille. 

Against this ‘ anarchy,’ as Clemenceau calls it, it is the glory 
of man to react : 

Tl prétend modérer, régler la fatalité s’il ne peut s’y soustraire. 


And here he adds one of the finest passages of his writing, and 
it is for peace and justice : 


Comment? A la fois, par l’acte individuel, ou l’altruisme peut se 
donner carriére jusqu’a la folie de ]’amour, et par l’action collective, plus 
mesurée, mais d’ un effet plus durable, par les ragles de la vie sociale 
qu’elle transmet aux générations, préparant, fagonnant, imposant les 
meurs. L’individu agit par la suggestion de la parole et de l’exemple—la 
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loi en decrétant un minimum de moralité publique . . . la cellule avoisinant 
la cellule lui prend sa part de vie quand elle peut, mais réglée dans son 
action de vie par l’équilibre des forces environnantes, apporte la solidarité 
de son effort individuel & l’effort de commune défense. . . . Cette force 
d’altruisme . . . va grandissant dans l’espéce humaine, se développant en 
justice, en bonté, toujours conquérant sur la loi mauvaise, une part de 
souffrance atténuée. 

But, alas! ‘ que de meurtres, que de massacres encore en pré- 
paration dans la terre innocente!’ Nevertheless, 


efforgons nous sans repos et tachons d’apporter le plus possible de nous- 
mémes & la construction sublime, congue toujours pius haute dans inachéve- 
ment humain. 


And he concludes : 


Préchons Ja paix puisqu’il n’y a que bataille; la justice, puisque 
l’iniquité nous enveloppe; la bonté, puisque la haine sévit. 


These are not the thoughts of a ruthless or cynical pessimist. 
They are those of the man who fought for Dreyfus whom he did 
not know, who attacked the military and the clerical reaction 
which led to and survived the ‘ Affaire,’ and who, when he had 
routed it, astonished his countrymen, who acquiesced without 
a murmur of protest, in the reparation he made in raising Colonel 
Picquart, one of the victims, to the rank of General and appoint- 
ing him Minister of War. 


Clemenceau personifies all that is best in French character, 
and though for half a century he has kept France on the qui vive, 
precipitating political crises without number, he owes nothing 
to intrigue. Friends he has practically few. Feared he is by 
all, feared not that he will ever stab in the dark but for the vigour 
of his beld, open thrusts and fearless wrenching asunder of any 
hypocrisy or concealment behind which the things he likes not 
may have sought shelter. In his time he was a swordsman and 
a good shot, a necessary defensive weapon in days of yore for 
an aggressive pen. Though an old man now his pen has never 
abated its vigour. 


I first met Clemenceau at an official reception at the Elysée 
in President Grévy’s time. He was then far from the steady, 
solid-looking old gentleman described by Mr. Keynes. His mous- 
tache was not so bushy, his hair was dark, and he used to reinforce 
his arguments with much gesticulation. At this reception I made 
one of a little group to which he was expounding some view, when 
M. Méline, the leader of the French protectionists, afterwards a 
successful competitor against him for the Presidency of the Cham- 
ber, was passing. Clemenceau, champion on the side of com- 
mercial freedom, in the exuberance of his gesture, inadvertently 
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slapped the little gentleman’s face, and I think he enjoyed his 
apology as much as he did the inadvertency which had given him 
a chance of taking liberties with such a highly respectable head. 

M. Grévy, politically, would have nothing to do with 
Clemenceau. He not only distrusted him as a journalist and 
sensational politician, but he regarded him as devoid of construc- 
tive ability of any kind. At a lunch at the Elysée, Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who was among the guests, suggested to M. Grévy that 
Clemenceau, who had just ‘demolished’ a ministry, should be 
entrusted with the task of forming the new one, and the advice 
was undoubtedly good, seeing that Clemenceau since the origin of 
the Republican régime has been one of the chief causes of 
ministerial instability. M. Grévy, however, turned down the 
suggestion with one of those aphoristic and often somewhat senten- 
tious utterances to which he was addicted—‘ La démolition est 
un autre métier que celui de l’architecte.’ 


Determination and obstinacy are written on every line of 
Clemenceau’s strongly marked physiognomy. His writing is like 
his face: keen, strong, uncompromising. A French diplomatist 
who knows him well, and who is one of the few who enjoy the 
limited confidence he condescends to give to fellow mortals, said 
of him while he was at the height of his power : 

C’est un conventionnel qui n’appartient pas 4 notre siécle. Sa force 


c’est qu’il ne rime avec rien et qu’on ne peut le remplacer. I] est & la fois 
plus obstiné et plus audacieux qu’aucun de ses contemporains. Comparez- 


le avec Ribot. 

M. Ribot, the fine old ‘ constitutionnel!’ He is said to have 
remarked of Ribot: ‘C’est une vofite, mais pas un abri.’ Abri 
was the term used in Paris for a place of refuge during bombard- 
ments. This was not a very kind joke at M. Ribot’s stoop. But 
the metaphor is good. The public had a sense of safety under 
the protecting self-confidence and unbending determination of 
Clemenceau which it did not possess in his alternative, the thought- 
ful and judicious Ribot. 


The political jesters have pointed many a joke at Clemenceau’s 
Jate private and confidential secretary, M. Mandel, but, in spite 
of every attempt to discredit him, Clemenceau has turned a deaf 
ear to his secretary’s detractors, and not only did Mandel remain 
at his post to the end, but he was rewarded with a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies under his master’s electoral pressure. 
Stories of all kinds have circulated about Mandel’s influence over 
his chief. The real one is probably the fact that Mandel is young 
and has a prodigious memory for facts, and Clemenceau is old 
and has an untrustworthy one. ‘ Monsieur Je Président ’ Mandel, 
it seems, would say ‘You said in L’Homme Libre [M. 
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Clemenceau’s paper] on such a date the opposite of what you are 
now dictating.’ ‘Oh, did I? Well, say the opposite now ’ is one of 
the jokes. Some political supporters once suggested to the 
Premier that Mandel was damaging his reputation. ‘ What,’ he 
answered, ‘damaging my reputation? Why!’ and he added an 
untranslatable joke implying that when he did unpopular or un- 
righteous things, Mandel bore the odium. 


Clemenceau may be vindictive. His action in the Caillaux 
case seems to indicate that he is. But he is not ungenerous. 
He may value a bon-mot above a conventional or even a useful 
friendship, but he has a strong sense of justice and has always 
been ready to enter the lists against odds in a good cause. That 
he has the rather rare combination of moral and physical courag= 
is incontestable. Is he a French representative of the Real-politik 
which places proximate before remoter interests? Is his patriot- 
ism of the blind sort which shuts its eyes to the truth when it 
may not be entirely to his country’s credit? I think not. The 
keynote to Clemenceau’s character seems to imply a ruthless 
demand for truth and justice. He is a destroyer because he tears 
down the stucco and paste shams with which political hucksters 
seek to ‘bamboozle’ the electors and their elect. Mr. Keynes 
speaks of his having bamboozled President Wilson. He is cer- 
tainly wrong. Clemenceau has ‘ debamboozled ’ many a political 
audience but never was he known to play the part of the 
bambgozler. 

Whether he is responsible or not I do not know, but it would 
just be the sort of thing one would expect of Clemenceau that 
he should publish, when the war was over, two Yellow Books 
showing that he values truth and justice above all other considera- 
tions. 

The one is a record of the negotiations for the Franco-Russian 
alliance printed after the Armistice, and the other of Franco- 
Italian negotiations in 1900-1902. In the one general mobilisa- 
tion is regarded and described as equal to a declaration of war, 
and in the other the French and Italian representatives are agreed 
that a war may be a defensive one if (even indirect) provocation 
leads to a declaration of war. As regards the first, the terms of 
the Franco-Russian Military Convention are revealed for the first 
time. It was as follows: 

La France et la Russie, étant animées d’un égal désir de conserver la 
paix, et n’ayant d’autre but que de parer aux nécessités d’une guerre 
défensive, provoquée par une attaque des forces de la Triple Alliance contre 
l’une ou l’autre d’entre elles, sont convenues des dispositions suivantes : 

1. Si la France est attaquée par |’ Allemagne, ou par I’Italie soutenue 
par l’Allemagne, la Russie emploiera toutes ses forces disponibles pour 


attaquer I’ Allemagne. 
Si la Russie est attaquée par ]’ Allemagne, ou par |’Autriche soutenye 
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par ]’Allemagne, la France emploiera toutes ses forces disponibles pour 
combattre 1’ Allemagne. 

2. Dans le cas ov les forces de la Triple Alliance, ou d’une des Puissances 
qui en font partie, viendraient & se mobiliser, la France et la Russie, & 
la premiére annonce de l’événement, et sans qu’il soit besoin d’un concert 
préalable, mobiliseront immédiatement et simultanément la totalité de 
leurs forces et les porteront le plus prés possible de leurs frontiéres. 

3. Les forces disponibles qui doivent étre employées contre |’ Allemagne 
seront, du cété de la France, de 1,300,000 hommes, du cété de la Russie, 
de 700,000. & 800,000 hommes. Ces forces s’engageront & fond, en toute 
diligence, de maniére que |’Allemagne ait & lutter, & la fois, & l’Est et & 
l'Ouest. 

4. Les Etats-Majors des Armées des deux pays se concerteront en tous 
temps pour préparer et faciliter l’exécution des mesures prévues ci-dessus. 
Tis se communiqueront, dés le temps de paix, tous les renseignements relatifs 
aux armées de la Triple Alliance qui sont ou parviendront & leur connais- 
sance. Les voies et moyens de correspondre en temps de guerre seront étudiés 
et prévus d’avance. 

5. La France et la Russie ne concluront pas la paix séparément. 

6. La présente Convention aura la méme durée que la Triple Alliance. 

7. Toutes les clauses énumérées ci-dessus seront tenues rigoureusement 
secrétes. 

Signature du Ministre: 
Signature du Ministre: 


L’Aide de Camp Général, Le Général de Division 
Chef de I’Etat-Major général Conseiller d’ Etat 
signé: Obroutchefi Sous-Chef d’Etat-Major de 
Y Armée 


signé: Boisdeffre.* 

And yet says Art. 9 of the French Constitution ‘ Le Président 
de la République ne peut déclarer la guerre sans |’assemblement 
préalable des deux chambres.’ 

In reference to this convention General Boisdeffre reports : 

L’Empereur m’a parlé ensuite de la mobilisation au sujet de ]’Art. 2. 

Je lui ai fait remarquer que la mobilisation c’était la déclaration de 
guerre; que mobiliser c’était obliger son voisin & en faire autant; que la 
mobilisation entrainait l’exécution des transports stratégiques et de la 
concentration. 

Sans cela laisser mobiliser un million d’hommes sur sa frontiére sans en 
faire simultanément autant, c’était s’interdire toute possibilité de bouger 
ensuite et se placer dans la situation d’un individu qui ayant un pistolet 
dans sa poche laisserait son voisin lui en mettre un armé sur le front sans 
tirer le sien. 

‘C’est bien comme cela que je le comprends,’ m’a répondu 1’Empereur 
(p. 95). 

The following letters in the Yellow Book on the Franco-Italian 
negotiations speak for themselves : 

M. Barrére, Ambassadeur de la République Francaise & Rome, 4 M. 


Delcassé, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. 
Rome, 8 Mai 1902. 


J’ai eu hier avec M. Prinetti une conversation au cours de laquelle il 
m’a dit que, bien que la Triple Alliance ne ffit pas encore renouvelée, sa 
continuation était en principe décidée et, par conséquent, certaine. 





“3 Alliance Franco-Russe, Imprimerie nationale, 1918, p. 92. . 
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‘A ce propos, a-t-il ajouté, il sera nécessaire que nous ayons des entre- 
tiens sur l’avenir de nos relations par rapport & ce traité.’ 

J’ai répondu & M. Prinetti qu’il savait de vous et de moi ce que nous 
attendions de l’Italie. . . 

Mon projet quand ces conversations auront lieu . . . est de demander 
& M. Prinetti un protocole commun qui définira les rapports et les positions 
pacifiques réciproques des deux pays. Ce protocole comporterait l’engage- 
ment de ne pas s’attaquer, de ne se joindre & aucune agression de la part 
d’une ou de plusieurs puissances contre ]’un des contractants; de ne pas 
considérer comme agressive de la part des contractants l’obligation de 
déclarer la guerre & la suite d’une provocation manifeste; enfin ]’abandon 
des protocoles militaires et autres dispositions de méme sorte nous con- 
cernant et visant la guerre avec nous. 

Si nous pouvons arriver & ce résultat nous aurons obtenu tout ce que 
nous pouvions espérer et désirer. 

(s) BaRRERE. 
Note autographe de M. Delcassé. 
4 Juin 1902. 

M. le Comte Tornielli vient de me donner lecture du télégramme suivant, 
contenant la déclaration annoncée et dont sur ma demande il m’a laissé 
copie. 

(Copie laissée par le Comte Tornielli.) 

J’ai été autorisé par S.E. M. Prinetti 4 communiquer & Votre Excel- 
lence un télégramme dans lequel le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres d’Italie 
me confirme que dans le renouvellement de la Triple Alliance il n’y a rien 
qui soit directement ou indirectement agressif envers la France, aucun 
engagement qui puisse nous obliger en aucune éventualité & prendre part 
& une agression contre elle, enfin aucune stipulation qui menace la sécurité 
et la tranquillité de la France. 

M. Prinetti désire également que je sache que les protocoles ou con- 
ventions additionnelles & la Triple Alliance, dont on a beaucoup parlé dans 
ces derniers temps et qui altéreraient le caractére complétement défensif et 
qui auraient méme un caractére agressif contre la France, n’existent point. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres d’Italie exprime en méme temps 
sa ferme confiance que cette communication aura pour effet de consolider 
de plus en pius les bonnes relations existantes entre les deux pays et d’en 
assurer le développement fécond. 

Cette communication est destinée & rester secrate. 


M. Delcassé & M. Barrére. 
Paris, 18 Juin 1902. 

Il est utile que vous repreniez le plus t6t possible avec M. Prinetti les 
négociations relatives & la rédaction définitive et 4 la signature de la 
déclaration bilatérale qui fixera les rapports de la France et de I’Italie. 

Le point capital du projet est celui qui oblige l’une des deux Puissances 
& garder une stricte neutralité dans le cas ot l’autre prendrait l’initiative 
d’une déclaration de guerre & laquelle elle aurait été provoquée. 

Detcassé. 
M. Barrére & M. Delcassé. 
Rome, 20 Juillet 1920. 

M. Prinetti m’a remis le projet d’une lettre destinée & donner une 
interprétation authentique de l’adjectif directe ajouté par lui au mot 
provocation dans le projet de déclaration qui doit préciser les rapports 
généraux de la France et de 1’Italie. 
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Je crois devoir reproduire ici les commentaires verbaux par lesquels le 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres du Roi avait accoompagné cette communi- 
cation. I] a d’ailleurs été entendu avec lui que ces explications dont j’ai 
pris acte serviraient de commentaire authentique a la clause dite de pro- 
vocation et, comme telles, elles devront étre jointes aux déclarations 
susmentionnées. 

M. Prinetti a dit qu’il considérait comme ayant le caractére d’une pro- 
vocation directe toute provocation résultant des relations directes des puis- 
sances étrangéres avec les Gouvernements contractants. Et il a donné pour 
exemple les cas suivants : 

1. La publication des dépéches maquillées par le Prince de Bismarck 
en 1870; le refus du Roi Guillaume de recevoir M. Benedetti. 2. L’ incident 
Schnaebelé. 

Par contre il a cité comme provocation indirecte, qui ne tomberait pas 
sous le coup des déclarations italiennes, la candidature du Prince de 
Hohenzollern au tréne d’Espagne, et telle initiative indirecte dans les 
Affaires d'Extréme-Orient qui ne viserait pas l’une des puissances con- 
tractantes, bien que cette initiative pfit leur déplaire et leur paraitre con- 


traire & leur intérét direct. 
BABRERE. 


In the course of a letter from M. Barrére to Signor Prinetti of 
November 1, 1902, he interprets this arrangement as follows : 


Au cas ov |’Italie serait l’objet d’une agression directe ou indirecte (sic) 
de la part d’une ou de plusieurs puissances, la France gardera une stricte 
neutralité. 

Tl en sera de méme au cas ou ]’Italie, par suite d’une provocation directe, 
se trouverait réduite & prendre, pour la défense de son honneur ou de sa 
sécurité, l’initiative d’une déclaration de guerre. Dans cette éventualité 
le Gouvernement royal devra communiquer préalablement son intention au 
Gouvernement de la République, mis ainsi & méme de constater qu’il s’agit 
bien d’un cas de provocation directe. 


M. Barrére a M. Prinetti. 
Rome, 2 Novembre 1902. 

Au sujet des déclarations que nous avons échangées par nos lettres d’hier 
sur les rapports généraux de la France et de |’Italie, il me semblerait 
nécessaire pour éviter toute possibilité de malentendu de préciser le sens 
et la portée qui doivent étre attribués au mot directe dans |’expression 
‘ provocation directe’ employée dans lesdites déclarations. 

Je vous serais reconnaissant de me confirmer l’interprétation que com- 


porte dans votre opinion le terme dont il s’ agit. 
BARRERE. 


M. Prinetti a M. Barrére. 
Rome, 2 Novembre 1902. 

Vous avez bien voulu m’exprimer par votre lettre d’aujourd’hui, le désir 
de voir précisés par moi, afin d’éviter toute possibilité de malentendu, le 
sens et la portée qui doivent étre attribués au mot directe dans l’expression 
provocation directe, employée dans les déclarations que je vous ai faites par 
ma lettre en date d’hier. 

Je m’empresse de vous confirmer & ce sujet ce que j’ai eu l’occasion de 
vous dire de vive voix. Le mot directe a ce sens et cette portée, & savoir 
que les faits pouvant étre éventuellement invoqués comme constituant la 
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provocation doivent concerner les rapports directs entre la Puissance pro- 
vocatrice et la Puissance provoquée. 
JULES PRINETTI. 

These declarations were confirmed in a letter from M. Barrére 
to M. Poincaré, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated March 10, 
1912. 

Both of these extracts show the Russian, Italian and French 
Governments pledging their three countries to the most gigantic 
obligations in the deepest secrecy—behind the backs even of their 
respective parliaments. 

If an idealist is one who places the cult of ideas before that 
of persons, the cult of national honour before that of national 
interests, I am inclined to think that Clemenceau is only an 
edition of President Wilson in a different binding. 

Les questions de personne ne me sont rien [he exclaimed in 1913]. Je ne 
demande rien de la République, que la liberté de dire ma pensée, toute ma 
pensée, Et je continuerai de la dire dans |’intérét de mon pays. Je sais 
que je svis démodé. Je m’en fais gloire, car je n’ai besoin ni de critique 
ni de louange pour aller tout droit mon chemin. 

And on another occasion he asked : 


Qui sait, aprés tout, dans ce douloureux conflit du monde vrai avec 
le monde imaginé, dans quelle mesure un séduisant mirage peut venir en 
aide & la faiblesse humaine pour l’achévement de sa journée? 


Let us contrast with this ‘uncompromising conventionnel’ 
the brilliant and scholarly Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Keynes has 
drawn a picture of him which has elements of truth in it but 
which I think reveals an essential misconception of the Ameri- 
can President’s character. Wilson is essentially in character as 
he is physically a Scotsman.” When he was in Scotland, his 
charming wife told me, he had seen features like his own again 
and again, but in America, though there are many Scotsmen 
there, never, A well-known London editor, a Scotsman, at pre- 
sent in New York, is a case in point. He is as determined as 
the Breton Celt Clemenceau, and almost as obstinate ; the differ- 
ence between Wilson and Clemenceau is mainly due to their 
different training and study. Clemenceau for ten years or so was 
a teacher of French at a school in America, and few Frenchmen 
speak English with such an appreciation as his for the niceties 
of the language, but his profession was medicine not history, 
philosophy and law. His training made him a man of quick 

2 I first met the President at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner at New York in 
1903. He made it a point of keeping St. Andrew’s Day, as do all other leading 
Americans of Scottish descent. Both the Wilsons and the Woodrows originated 
in Scotland. We were neighbours through a long dinner, at which he let me 
into the intimacy of his thoughts about the future of peace. See my book 


Le Président Wilson et l’évolution de la politique étrangére des Etats Unie 
(Paris, 1918) and Le Mercure de France, 1917, 
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decisions—-reasons to be found afterwards if need be. At the 
Peace Conferences I can quite believe that while Clemenceau 
was already planning the execution of his determinations, Wilson 
was still conscientiously weighing pros and cons, and, being 
anxious to sift the evidence himself, was hopelessly left behind 
by his French colleague. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s exuberant and facile brain and his quick 
spontaneity responded to M. Clemenceau. What they had not 
in common, nevertheless, did not conflict, and Lloyd George’s 
mind melted easily in Clemenceau’s moulds. Mr. Keynes is prob- 
ably right when he says that these twain were more than a match 
for the philosophic ‘ Covenanter.’ But ‘Rira bien qui rira le 
dernier,’ says a French proverb—and the last word may still be 
President Wilson’s. Mr. Keynes represents him practically as 
tricked into waiving the principles to which he had pledged 
Europe, and the President has had to incur the odium through- 
out the liberal world of having yielded where he ought to have 
stood firm. If I read the President’s attitude aright, however, 
he saw the hopelessness of trying to get his colleagues, excited 
by the spectacle of their long-dreaded enemy lying in the dust, 
to respect their engagements, and thought it better to yield than 
to have a conflict among the Allies themselves, which would 
obviously have been a misfortune for them and a triumph for 
the defeated enemy. He chose the lesser evil, but with Scottish 
subtlety his waiver was conditional on his Covenant establish- 
ing a League of Nations being placed at the head of the Treaty 
and on its containing several clauses which his nimble-witted 
colleagues in their haste seem to have skipped. 

The League of Nations was President Wilson’s achievement. 
It is perhaps the only feature of the Treaty of Peace which has 
a permanent character. That it will undergo modification to suit 
the conditions arising out of peace is certain ; that its oligarchic 
form will have to be changed and the League converted into a 
democratic body, corresponding to the progress of national institu- 
tions, goes without saying ; that Germany will one day form part 
of it, is one of the most obvious of its objects. All this may take 
a little time, but the foundation is laid, and though the structure 
erected perhaps belongs to political jerry-building, it can be here 
and there rebuilt without touching the sub-structure. 


Apart from the Covenant, few have a word of praise for the 
Treaty. If it is not condemned for its severity, it is condemned 
for its mildness. It has failed even to conciliate moderate men 
who belong to neither of these classes of critics. This failure was 
mainly due to the variety of the ambitions and interests involved 
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which had already blocked the way to an earlier peace. Pledges 
had been given at a time when their realisation seemed too remote 
to be balanced against the immediate advantages they secured, 
given at a time when complete victory seemed inconceivable. 
When the unexpected collapse came the victorious parties found 
they were bound by conflicting engagements. They had em- 
ployed war methods to bring about alliances which they had now 
to adjust to preliminaries they had not taken seriously, and found 
themselves in a bewildering maze of exactions and expectancies, 
old and new, that degenerated into a wild rush to stake out claims 
over the territories of the prostrate enemies. Mr. Keynes’ ex- 
planation of Wilson’s failure in respect of the preliminaries, as 
set out in the Lansing letter of November 5, 1918, that he was 
bamboozled by Messrs. Lloyd George and Clemenceau, is not 
borne out by knowledge of the President’s character any more 
than it is by M. Clemenceau’s. He was more like a man carried 
off his feet by a crowd. To talk about rights and justice and 
pledges among a howling excited mass who had got their teeth 
into the quarry they had run to earth, would have made him 
an object of ridicule if not of insult, and this might have added 
a further complication to the existing inextricable muddle. 
Yield, as he did, his sacrifice of the principles he had relied upon, 
still did not satisfy the claimants, and if the name of Wilson 
is as unpopular to-day among some of the Allies for the in- 
sufficiency of his sacrifices as it is in Central Europe for his 
apparent bad faith, it is not because he was ‘ bamboozled’ but 
because there was no alternative but to pack up and go home. 
In not choosing this alternative, he may have been ill-advised. 
That he contemplated it is evidenced by the fact that twice during 
the interallied negotiations he made his preparations for depar- 
ture. He appears to have chosen the middle course of providing 
as far as possible for a revision of the treaty. By securing the 
foundation of a League of Nations and having the Covenant creat- 
ing it placed within and at the head of the Treaty of Peace, 
President Wilson provided the machinery for revision and he did 
so in such a way that it could not be detached from the other pro- 
visions of the Treaty. Powers are given to it under Articles 19, 
20 and 26 which may be used to modify any of the terms including 
the Covenant itself. 


Under these Articles the ‘ Assembly,’ that is the body 
representing all the members of the League, may not only 
reconsider treaties which have become inapplicable but even in- 
ternational conditions ‘whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world.” Each member of the League, moreover, 
is entitle fo bring to the attention of the Assembby any cirdum- 
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stance whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb the good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends. There are a number of other ways in which 
matters in dispute can be dealt with, such as by arbitration, in- 
vestigation and publicity. Lastly there is Article 14, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a permanent Court of International 
Justice competent to hear and determine any dispute of an inter- 
national character which the parties thereto submit to it. By 
these several methods the President probably thought that the 
different shortcomings and mistakes of the Treaty would be 
rectified. 

The unfortunate Article 10 provides that ‘members of the 
League undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political indepen- 
dence of all members of the League.’ In case of any such 
aggression, it adds, ‘or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled.’ 

The word ‘ advise’ requires authoritative explanation. The 
French translation is ‘ avise aux moyens.’ 

At first sight this Article seems to ignore the fact that under 
the American and French constitutions it would not be compe- 
tent for a government to declare war, if war were decided upon 
as the means of ‘preserving’ any ‘territorial integrity’ etc., 
without parliamentary consent. Article 5, it is true, provides 
@ corrective : a decision not unanimous would be without effect. 
It is, nevertheless, unfortunate that so distinguished a constitu- 
tionalist as President Wilson should have agreed to an Article 
it would not be possible to render effective for purposes of coercion 
without a parliamentary debate in at least two of the States in- 
volved. Besides it looks, if it were capable of application, like 
a scheme for ensuring that all the world shall be involved in every 
possible armed conflict.* 


3 See, however, Sir Frederick Pollock’s League of Nations (London, 1920). 
Sir Frederick observes : 

‘Some Americans are afraid of the United States being compelled under this 
Article to do police work in Europe or Asia which may be foreign to American 
interests. They forget that the United States has a permanent place arid voice 
in the Council, that nothing can be done without the unanimous advice of the 
Council, and that even then the Council has no compulsory power. We have 
even seen an apprehension expressed that Canada might be cadled upon to join 
in operations against Great Britain. Such fears are, to speak frankly, mid- 
summer madness. Still less is there any interference with any constitutional 
pravision in any member State requiring the consent of the legislature to a 
declaration of war’; 
and in a note subsequently added he observes : 

‘In the course of November 1919, the Senate of the United States refused 
to ratify the Peace Treaty with Germany save with various reservations to the 
Covenant. Those reservations were drawn without due consideration, beitig: for 
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The failure of the Paris Conference was no doubt due also to 
ignorance. Experts cannot replace first-hand knowledge, and 
none of the ‘ Three’ possessed any effective first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the conditions of Central Europe. Certainly there 
were numerous available experts and they made elaborate reports, 
but I pity the man who has to act on the advice of more than 
one, not to say of many experts. 

‘ Facts,’ said one of the delegates, ‘ are embarrassing.’ ‘ Very,’ 
added a wag. 

Were the men who ‘ made the war’ the best men to negotiate 
the peace is a question which most critics seem to answer in the 
negative. Anyhow, whatever may be the reputation posterity 
will allow them for their peace-making, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau’s merit as war-makers is unchallenged. That these 
two men were admirable as such has been endorsed by no less 
an authority than General Ludendorff, who, when I saw him 
recently in Berlin, spoke of them with enthusiastic appreciation. 


‘I lift my hat [he said] to both. They understood what our mean- 
spirited civilian ministers did not: that in war the moral of the non-com- 
batant is almost as important as that of the combatant. You cannot in 
modern warfare separate the one from the other. Just as you must dis- 
courage your enemy and the whole population of your enemy, you must 
encourage your own men, and uplift the population behind you. The 
Statesmen at the back must be the supporting moral reserve of the General 
at the front.’ 

‘Concoct encouraging news?’ 

‘With discretion.’ 

‘Sham victories?’ 

‘ At any rate not advertise defeats.’ 

‘And communiqués?’ 

‘Communiqués must be plausible and well engineered ; they are an arm 
of war.’ 

‘Lloyd George and Clemenceau [he went on] knew the psychology of 
public opinion, which in war-time droops at the slightest suggestion of 
doubt as to ultimate victory. They spurned all offers of peace. We made 
them publicly under the mistaken impression that refusal would put our 
enemies in the wrong. The consequence was just the reverse. Our enemies 
treated our offers of peace as ‘‘camouflage,’’ kicked them into the gutter, 
and the German people was so impressed by the enemy’s confidence of 
victory that its effect on us was as bad as a defeat. 

‘There is only one way of making war [said he]. It is to concen- 
trate all the national energy and effort on victory. Any waste of effort 


the most part amplified statements of what is expressed or clearly implied in 
the text of the Covenant itself. The result was a deadlock involving at best 
regrettable delay, but down to the end of November the issue seemed likely 
to be @ compromise of some kind compatible with the adhesion of the United 
States to the League. It must be plainly understood, However, that there can 
be no true League unless the members are pledged in principle to mutual defence 
and support against external aggression. ‘‘ Covenants without the sword are 
but words, and of no strength to secure a man at all.”” It will be a long time 
before we can afford fo forget that saying of Thomas Hobbes.’ 


Vor. LXXXVII—No. 518 28 
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is criminal. Opposition or criticism must be ruthlessly suppressed. The 
mere possibility of leakage is a sufficient justification for the suspension 
of guarantees of personal freedom. Suspicion in war has the importance 
of proof.’ 

‘There is no room in war for justice, generosity or indulgence?’ 

‘Nor for the useless. Every General in command is sole judge of what 
he regards as useful for victory. He is not likely to waste time or energy 
on anything he regards as useless! Lloyd George and Clemenceau repre- 
sented us as guilty of gratuitous illegalities and brutalities of all kinds. 
That again is an arm of war. British propaganda spread its ramifications 
through the neutral area with such consummate success that it affected 
all Germany, and our statesmen lent themselves to it by allowing English 
and French newspapers to circulate freely throughout the country. Every- 
body could read what English and French statesmen were saying, and 
when they talked they talked to us as much as to you. Propaganda 
pamphlets found their way freely into the hands of the German public. 
Our statesmen did nothing to stop them or counteract their influence. 
Clemenceau said ‘‘ Je fais la guerre.’’ He did, and I lift my hat to him.’ 


M. Clemenceau has gone to Egypt to cure himself, he says, 
of his Fourteen ailments. I begin to suspect that he may have 
some fourteen qualms to forget. 

President Wilson is recovering from a serious illness. It 
was perhaps brought on by the disaster to the convictions of a 
life time and the violated solemn pledges which bear his name. 

Lloyd George is left alone of the ‘ Three’ to defend, drop or 
revise, as he may consider best, a treaty universally condemned. 

The first impression produced by Central Europe as it appears 
in the light of the treaty is that of a wild attempt to destroy the 
vitality of Germany. Maturer consideration, however, shows a 
purpose—viz. that of lopping eff as much German population from 
the German-speaking areas and as much of the raw-material pro- 
ducing areas as possible and tacking them on to the new States 
the Treaty has created, and the delaying to the fullest possible 
extent imaginable of the means of recovery. This is the natural 
object of a death duel such as has been the Great War. Mr. 
Keynes has endeavoured to show that such an object was suicidal. 

That victory can be suicidal is not a new proposition but one 
based on the experience of history, and such suicidal consequences 
may be due to circumstances beyond the control of those who 
imposed the conditions of peace. It must not be forgotten that 
the Allies had ambitions which were not identical. Two causes 
of failure, however, are that the deliberations af the conference 
were ‘ unilateral’ and not ad referendum. If President Wilson 
had not left the United States he would have had time for refiexion 
before taking decisions, and the President is a man who trusts 
himself to arrive with reflexion at sound decisions. He was not 
in his right place among ‘old parliamentary hands’ skilled in 
the tactics of debate. He had neither had the practice nor 
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has he the character which belongs to the quick non-committal 
‘ give and take’ of politics. His presence entailed that of other 
responsible administrative chiefs, and they were too uncertain of 
‘ solidarity ’ to risk discussion with representatives of the enemy. 
It has been suggested that if the Powers had been represented 
by skilled diplomatists who could only submit proposals of settle- 
ment to their governments, the result might have been less 
disastrous. Perhaps statesmen who had not borne the exhaust- 
ing responsibility of the war might have been better negotiators 
than those who could not at once divest themselves of the recent 
anxieties of their office. 

It is futile, however, to discuss what might have been, and 
the work of the immediate future is to straighten out the more 
or less crooked work done. The first consideration is at length 
to secure a durable peace for exhausted Europe. The Treaty has 
failed because it was based on a purpose which has failed. The 
branches of German population which have been detached from 
the trunk seem destined to play a part which will bring the new 
States into closer and more harmonious relations with the parent 
stock, and we may see a new confederation arise out of the various 
fragments of Central Europe, which, divested of imperialism and 
militarism, may be in itself a guarantee of European peace along- 
side or within the greater League which has been founded to assure 
its preservation throughout the world. 

THOMAS BARCHAY. 
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WHY I OPPOSE THE HOME RULE BILL 


[The author of this article, Sir Maurice Dockrell, M.P. for 
the Rathmines Division, County Dublin, is, with the exception 
of the two University representatives, the only Unionist M.P. in 
Ireland to-day south of the Boyne,a district which probably 
includes between 350,000 and 400,000 Unionists. During the 
early part of the war, he was the Chairman of the City and County 
of Dublin Recruiting Committee which did remarkable work for 
the British Army.—Epitor Nineteenth Century and After. | 


THE fateful decision of Ulster to accept Home Rule for six of 
the Northern Counties awakens many memories of the past. I 
have in my possession a coloured cartoon by ‘Spex’ of Isaac 
Butt nursing in his arms the baby Home Rule. 

A lawyer of rare gifts and extraordinary eloquence, Isaac Butt, 
the sponsor for the Home Rule baby, could for hours at a time 
hold an audience spellbound. A story is told that at a banquet 
given in his honour by a number of Irish farmers he was deliver- 
ing one of his great speeches when suddenly a farmer, who was 
more accustomed to whiskey than to champagne and was finding 
the latter tardy in its effects, was heard to mutter ‘ It’s tadious, 
Mr. Butt, it’s tadious.’ 

A younger man was however soon to become the standard- 
bearer of Home Rule, and the ranks of Irish landlordism supplied 
the man who was to wrest from his own class the power which 
it had long held. Linking up with the new policy of Home Rule 
a land policy, he gave Home Rule the driving force of a burning 
economic question, and invested it with a new meaning and power. 
A man of great determination, before whose will all weaker wills 
had to bow, he reduced agitation to a fine art, and, whether in 
the House of Commons or outside it, ruled with a rod of iron. 

Travelling one night from Euston and just as the train was 
leaving, a tall man sprang into my compartment and tossing a 
silk hat into the opposite luggage rack, threw open a large coat 
vattoned closely about his neck, revealing a remarkable red waist- 
coat and the no less remarkable personality of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, ‘ the uncrowned king of Ireland.” Those were the days 
when passengers by the Irish Mail rushed to the refreshment room 
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at Chester to gulp down soup, tea or other liquid, but he pro- 
duced his flask and sandwiches, smoked his cigar and remained 
in the train, none of his party travelling on the same occasion visit- 
ing him. Several times during the night he leant forward as if 
about to join in the conversation, but lapsed back again without 
uttering a word. Such was the taciturn and remarkable man 
who then directed the political fortunes of Ireland, and was able 
to impose his will upon that great English statesman, William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

While, however, possessing qualities which enabled him to 
exercise an extraordinary power over his fellow men, he 
must not be supposed to have been devoid of a sense of 
humour as the following incident proves. He had during one of his 
campaigns in the country spoken a good deal during the day and 
feeling worn out retired early to bed; but, before doing so, turn- 
ing to a member of the Press who was accompanying him on his 
tour, and by whom the story was repeated to me, said ‘ If they come 
round to the hotel, calling for a speech, tell them that I was very 
tired and have gone to bed.’ The Press representative, having 
heard him deliver many speeches, thought he would improve upon 
these instructions, and when in due time the call came for a 
speech, he opened a window of the hotel and concealing his iden- 
tity, started ‘ Men of Thurles,’ and delivered a speech of the kind 
he had so often heard. . 

In the morning Parnell said to him ‘ You thought I was asleep, 
but I was not; you did that very well.’ 

Among ether memories of those days is that of the great Opera 
House meeting, the occasion of the famous utterance, ‘ We shall 
make our wills and do our duty’ ; and also of a comment upon 
this attributed to Lord Goschen in which he said, speaking of a 
statesman who was present, and who had the reputation of being 
fond of the shekels, ‘Oh yes, but what is troubling him is the 
duty that will have to be paid on his will.’ Having, in this very 
discursive manner, dealt with the genesis of the Home Rule move- 
ment, let us get to closer quarters with the realities of to-day. 

An amendment to the Second Reading of the Government of 
Treland Bill stands in my name, and divides itself under three 
heads. Firstly, the objection that the Bill involves the partition 
of Ireland into opposing Sections. Secondly, that the Bill fails 
to secure the co-operation of all the best elements in Ireland. And 
Thirdly, that it divorces the Protestant Minority in the South of 
Treland from the Protestant Majority in the North of Ireland, and 
the Catholic Minority in the North of Ireland from the Catholic 
Majority in the South of Ireland. 

Tt is difficult in the course of a short article to give all the 
reasons which operate against the further partition of a country 
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that has unfortunately been too divided in the past. Quite apart, 
however, from the special circumstances which govern the case 
of Ireland, the whole tendency of the world of to-day and of recent 
times has been in the direction of centralisation. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of our recent great foe. The German Nation was 
Jong split up into petty principalities, each controlled by a not 
very powerful and rather impecunious Prince. It was only when 
a policy of aggregation of forces became the central policy of 
German statesmen that she became qualified to play a powerful 
part in the destinies of the world. 

Ireland has, since the Act of Union, sent her representatives 
to the House of Commons of the United Kingdom and has achieved 
@ very large measure of success, through the advocacy of her repre- 
sentatives: and while she no doubt suffers and has suffered in 
common with other parts of the United Kingdom from the con- 
gestion of its business, she has on the whole enjoyed a large 
amount of material prosperity under the Union. 

All this will probably be held to be ancient history, and it 
will be contended that the necessity of the moment is that 
Treland shall cease any connexion whatever with Great Britain 
and shall become a separate and independent State. This opinion 
is held by a majority of the Irish people. As against this policy, 
Northern Ireland has passionately protested, and has made pre- 
parations upon a large scale to resist by force any effort to eject 
her from union with Great Britain. 

Rather than be placed under what she considers the domina- 
tion of a Parliament in Dublin, she has proclaimed to the world 
her intention of refusing by force of arms to recognise a Dublin 
Parliament, and it is as an alternative to the coercion of Ulster 
by Great Britain that the present Bill has been designed—not 
as an ideal proposal but as a way out, for the Politicians, from 
@ very serious and difficult position. 

Under any system of partition the keenest struggle between 
North and South may be confidently expected, and the hope of 
the Bill that North and South will ultimately be fused into one 
homogeneous nation is wildly improbable. The two sections of 
the Island are sharply divided in their ideals. The Northern 
portion ardently desiring the British connexion and aspiring to 
supply the world with linen, ships, ropes, and other products of 
itsenergy. The Southern portion in the main distrustful of Great 
Britain and confident of its ability to work out its own salvation. 

Finally, as to the religious aspect, the Protestant Minority 
of the South, whose affinities are naturally with the Protestant 
Majority of the North, will upon questions affecting their religious 
views lack the help which they would hope to receive in any 
Parliament common to the whole country: and of course the 
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same holds good as to the Catholics of the North, whose affinities 
are with their Catholic brethren in the South. 

What, it may be asked, is the solution of the present im- 
passe? ‘There is no enthusiasm whatever for the present Bill in 
Treland, and nobody will thank the Government for it, and if 
it become law it will have to be imposed upon the country. 

Why then, it may be asked, at a moment like this—the most 
inopportune within living memory for the adoption of such an 
experiment—force the present Bill upon a reluctant nation? Is 
it not infinitely preferable to introduce a short Bill removing from 
the Statute Book the Act which will automatically come into 
operation upon the signing of the Treaty with Turkey, and to 
found upon the recommendations of Mr. Speaker’s Commission a 
Bill for Ireland under which the North would fall into line with the 
rest of Treland? 

Maurice DocKRELUL. 
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A CAUSERIE 


Mk. ASQUITH is again an M.P., Member for Paisley, and, by 
courtesy, the leader of His Majesty’s Opposition, and, now that 
the exuberance of excitement of the students of Glasgow and 
London has simmered out, one wonders what all this pother 
means. Whence will he find parliamentary support? In his 
election, he was supported on and off the platform by women, 
and by Unionists who voted for him faute de mieux in a Liberal 
constituency, preferring a Liberal to a Labour candidate. He 
won where an unknown man would have been defeated, and his , 
programme was in effect that of the Coalition candidate, a sup- 
porter of Mr. Lloyd George and his Government. 

Mr. Asquith’s trump card would appear to be his opposition 
to general waste and extravagance, and his first big move will 
be his motion to reject the Home Rule Bill, or, as it is called, 
the Government of Ireland Bill, the introduction of which makes 
@ new and constantly recurring waste of parliamentary energy, 
and public money. Who can say that Ireland has not passed 
recently through years of plenty, years of luxury? And, now, 
the policy of the Irish leaders, constantly renewed by appeals to 
avarice and predatory instincts, is reaching a climax in the claim 
for a Republic, recognised by the people of the U.S.A. in the 
reception of the self-constituted President by the Mayor of New 
York. The new leader of the Opposition has a strong case in 
opposing the Bill—the fourth of its kind—brought down to date, 
on the grounds that it is a tentative Bill, a measure of a temporary 
character. 


The British Parliament has been frightened always into sub- 
mission by brute force. I remember the street-cries on the even- 
ing after the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke; I remember the explosions at Westminster : 
the damaged Local Government Board: the large plate- 
glass windows of the post-office near it, cracked and lined as if by 
a diamond and a huge ruler: the floor of Westminster Hall 
covered as if by cayenne-pepper from the dust of its Norman roof, 
the lead-work of the great stained-glass window bulging inwards 
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from the air-suction of an explosion there : and on the back of 
the Treasury bench remains to this day the smoothed groove on 
the damaged wood-work, against which the Ministry recline, 
caused by an explosion in the House of Commons itself. I was 
beleaguered for ten days during the rebellion in Ireland; I saw 
fighting and deaths and Dublin in flames; I heard speeches of 
the U.S.A. delegates; and I have spoken with three of the 
victims of three recent assassinations: so, I know something 
about Ireland. 

I say unhesitatingly that no Bill will satisfy the rebels there, 
and that such of the clergy as support Sinn Fein are only hasten- 
ing the day when they will feel its force. Let them follow 
the example of one at least of their cardinals and condemn it, 
and let men of religion in general keep to their own sphere, and 
avoid politics! If the law of the land cannot be enforced by 
ordinary means, let it be enforced by extraordinary means, giving 
a military leader a free hand. Cupidity exists everywhere, and 
cupidity is at the root of the permanent agitation. The Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland is a brave man: surely, the Government 
should place him, and not him alone, but every loyal citizen, 
in a position of such security as obtains everywhere in Great 
Britain, but not in Ireland! Two peoples exist there, divide 
them into loyal and disloyal, or how you like, and ‘Home Rule,’ 
for want of a better term, will not satisfy them. Either they 
must be allowed, or not allowed, to fight out their quarrel, prefer- 
ably the former, and the laws of civilisation must be enforced. 


Another subject which seems to attract the special attention 
of the leader of the Opposition is the League of Nations. No 
doubt it is of great interest and importance: but it is not a 
British product. It was proposed in Paris by the representative 
of the U.S.A., who is not being supported now by his own coun- 
try. Whatever the Senate at Washington may say, the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies accepted at the Peace Conference in Paris 
their proposal as made by President Wilson. From the first, 
the formation of such a League suggested an universal debating- 
society, and the discussion of academic subjects at an old-world 
round table conference. Supposing that all the signatories 
supporting the League were opposed to Great Britain, for in- 
stance, as regards her relations with Ireland, regarded by Irish- 
Americans as a Republic—should we bow our heads in acqui- 
escence? Certainly not. Therefore, what is the use of hamper- 
ing ourselves, and wasting time and money in vain words? 

The problems yet unsolved give just cause for anxiety, the 
map of Europe is changed, and changing. Alsace and Lorraine 
have disturbed the peace ever since the war of 1870. If only 
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Germany had taken from France then, instead of those two pro- 
vinces, the rich possession of Algiers, with its coast-line on the 
Mediterranean, there would have been no robbery of land in 
Europe with its constant reminder in the monument of victory 
which overlooks, or has been overlooking since 1870, the Rhine. 
Now the retransfer will prove a new source of discontent. ‘Inter se 
rivales, neighbours with water between them, is the origin of 
our word ‘rivals,’ and rivals of the Rhine have now been re- 
created. Fifty years is a long time, and the two provinces have 
become more and more germanised. I remember being in Stras- 
bourg a few years after the war of 1870, and meeting in a shop 
there two brothers who were separating already in language, for 
the elder spoke French, while the younger spoke German. Alsace 
and Lorraine must have had drilled into them by now a con- 
siderable German sympathy, and, as regards Denmark, Schleswig- 
Holstein stands on much the same footing. 

The restoration of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark is not 
without its difficulties. Prussia and Austria robbed Denmark of 
the whole territory in 1864, and, in 1866, before even the parti- 
tion between those countries had taken place, Prussia robbed 
Austria of her share. The retransfer to Denmark depends to-day 
upon a plébiscite, which has been carried out so far, but not by 
any means with unanimity, in favour of retransfer, in the 
northern portion, the decision of the southern portion still hang- 
ing in the balance. Unfortunately, the robbery was not opposed 
at the time by Great Britain, where the sympathy of the British 
Court was German, notwithstanding its very close attachment 
to the Court of Denmark. 


The new Republic of Berlin has had a recent fall, and Pre- 
sident Ebert and his ministers, with their constitutional govern- 
ment, fled to Stuttgart, while, with a handful of military and 
naval rebels, Dr. Kapp, the well-known agitator, and the firebrand 
General von Luettwitz formed a new cabinet. The farce lasted 
five days, when Dr. Kapp bowed and bolted. His troops in their 
retreat, firing on the crowd, roused the animosity of the working- 
classes, who boast now that it was by their strike that the counter- 
revolution was crushed. News was allowed only to filter through ; 
for, even the new German representative in London appeared to 
be kept in ignorance of the facts, while the new British repre- 
sentative in Berlin, with delightful naiveté, reported to our Foreign 
Office in London that the situation in Berlin was ‘ obscure.’ 

We heard of disturbances in towns wide apart, such as Kiel, 
Diisseldorf, Leipzig, Dresden and Munich, and of street-fighting 
in the subarbs of Berlin. Probably, these were only sporadic, the 
work of a few monarchist and military blusterers, and the Ebert- 
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Bauer government, to give it its restored name, is settling down 
again in Berlin, where, it is to be hoped, it will be able to calm 
the different excited parties, and to resume and continue its work. 
The question is, whether or not Ebert is a strong man? His 
flight from Berlin was rapid: but his flight back, by air, was 
more rapid still, and, therefore, there is greater hope, notwith- 
standing his temporary check. No doubt, the German nation 
is tired of war, and it will find an early solution in statu quo ante. 
Hindenburg, whose name is proverbial for moving an unemotional 
people, is said to have been in Hanover and to have been opposed 
to the new movement : he will remember that his far-famed statue 
did not receive as many nails as he might have wished and, at 
the same time, that another nail may be one too many for his 
coffin. 

Marshal Foch is keeping his watch on the Rhine, and able 
and keen Frenchman as he is, he is not likely to leave anything 
to chance, should he see the peace threatened. It is of little 
moment to us what form of government is chosen by the German 
nation, so long as there is a complete compliance with the terms 
of the Allies. 

One name has been brought to the front, namely, that of 
Trebitsch Lincoln. He is notorious before the world, 
and, if heis, as reported, the censor of foreign telegrams in Berlin, 
a government with which he is associated should regard him as 
a bird of ill-omen. 

Then, too, Holland is on the watch-—die Wacht am Kaiser— 
at Amerongen, a name with a very suggestive sound, and, should 
either of the Hohenzollerns, who are in her keeping, escape, 
it will be the worse for that country, and for Germany. At 
present, the question to be solved is whether or not it is possible 
to find a happy mean between Kaiserism and Bolshevism. Every- 
one who knows Germany knows how, the Prussians and their 
militarism cow the civil population. It is painful to see a soldier, 
even an officer, turn a civilian, even a iady, off the footpath into 
the gutter. I have a friend, a British officer, who told me that 
recently he was in an omnibus in Cologne, all the seats were 
occupied: so, he rose and offered his seat te a lady, as she 
entered, and she thanked him profusely. Then, looking round 
and seeing several German men, who had remained seated, he 
tapped his sword and was offered promptly half a dozen seats. 

In Great Britain, we are fortunate in our new German Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Senator Dr. Friedrich Sthamer. He is from Hamburg, 
a man cf business who knows our chief manufacturing centres, 
and he has an American wife. No one is more anxious to main- 
tain good relations than he, and he has especial reason to regret 
the war, in that he lost his promising eldest son, named after 
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him, a corps-student of Heidelberg University in 1905, who was 
killed in France in 1914. He isa man of medium height, with 
a pleasant face, slightly grey, and he gives you the impression 
that he thinks only of peace. The German word for Chargé 
d’ Affaires is Geschaeftstraeger, a man charged with business, and 
that is what he inscribes on his calling-card. 


With Kussia we must cowe to terms as quickly as possible. 
We want food—‘corn and wine and oil’—and we must have it 
for our insular hordes. Russia is in need of imports, and we have 
goods to export. Naturally, we are horrified by the internal con- 
ditions of Russia. Lenin and Trotsky are creatures of horror. 
We cannot forgive the awful crimes committed by Bolshevism, 
and forget that they are among its leaders. We have tried, and 
we are trying, to counteract the evil influences, and, in doing 
so, we must bear in mind that they are only creatures of a day, 
and that the thread of life is soon cut. As the leaders of the 
French Revolution fell, so will they. Remember the death- 
warrant of Charles the First, constantly on view in the library 
of the House of Lords! What became of its many signatories, 
and their descendants? They suffered sudden extinction in the 
last penalty, or were scattered in oblivion. Sooner or later, in 
Russia there will be a stable Government, whether Soviet or not 
is of no moment, which will follow upon the reconstruction of 
our trade with that unhappy country. 


Reverting to the League of Nations Union: the objects of 
it are no doubt morally sound, namely, to secure acceptance 
by the British people of the League as the guardian of international 
right, the final arbiter of international differences, and the supreme 
instrument for removing injustices which may threaten the peace 
of the world, and also to foster mutual understanding, goodwill, 
and habits of co-operation and fair dealing between the peoples 
of different countries. It is to bring about such a world-organisa- 
tion as will guarantee the freedom of nations etc., and finally 
liberate mankind from the curse of war. This sounds most moral : 
but wars will never cease: and it would seem as if all the 
expenditure of time and money upon this League is another 
instance of waste. 

One recognises that it is impossible to forget, even though one 
may forgive, one’s enemies. Time alone is the healer, and we 
cannot, even on the lowest grounds, allow the sun to go down upon 
our wrath. Great Britain cannot afford to ignore the existence 
of neighbours, whatever her feelings are towards them; and they 
cannot afford ta ignore our existence, especially as the so-called 
shop-keepers. Just as after great wars in the past, so now, the 
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differences between the various hostile nations will be adjusted 
gradually, and by degrees forgotten. At the same time, with 
the U.S.A. declaring for a maritime policy which shall provide 
in three years the largest fleet in the world, the outlook of peace 
is not at the present moment very serene. 

The settlement with Italy of the position of Fiume, the adjust- 
ment of Poland, the case of suffering Montenegro and her rela- 
tions with Serbia, are subjects for anxious consideration : still, 
they ought not to create insurmountable difficulties. Far more 
difficult is the problem of Constantinople. The typical Sultan 
from time immemorial has been a placid intriguer, never dis- 
turbed, peeping through the corners of his apparently closed eyes 
at the policy of Europe, cunning to awaken at will, ready to adopt 
any roéle dictated to him, and avoiding it at the earliest possible 
moment, and, whatever his fortune, good or bad, accepting peace- 
fully his fate, as the will of Allah. The Turk is quite contented 
if you do not interfere with his religion, and his harem. In the 
war, he was over-bribed, and dropped accordingly, unfortunately 
for himself, upon the wrong side of the fence: yet, I would trust 
him more than I would trust the Greek. But, at least, we must 
exact a penalty from, or at all events impose a useful duty upon, 
him. It is absurd to think of making Santa Sofia a Christian 
centre, aS some modern fanatics would wish: it ceased to be 
such centuries ago. Far better to maintain it as the centre of 
worship of our Moslem peoples of the East, a sort of lode-stone 
for them in the West, and, with a neutral Constantinople, create 
the Sultan the toll-bar keeper of the neutralised and open 
Dardanelles. 


With regard to Bolshevism and labour, Trotsky and his friends 
are proposing conscription. We understand conscription for 
military service: but our working-classes have never heard of, 
or dreamed of, compulsory labour for the State. If they did not 
like the one, certainly they will not like the other. Would a 
British workman, under Bolshevism, willingly be sent to any part 
of the United Kingdom, and compelled to work eleven hours a 
day for seven days a week? The French Revolution, more than 
a century ago, was to a large extent the creation of the corvée- 
system, under which the peasantry of France were compelled to 
give their labour for road-making, together with the columbarium, 
or pigeon-cote, system under which their crops were consumed 
by the birds of the great land-owning seigneurs. 

Moreover, if Bolshevism proposes to make every man equal, 
what is the use of brains? In the classics, it is stated in effect 
that the man of brains is the best tinker, tailor, soldier or sailor. 
Socialism, another name for it, means equality: yet, if the 
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contents of their pockets were divided equally among a roomful of 
socialists, the equality of the division would disappear before the 
morrow. The British workman has more sense than to allow him- 
self, even in the interest of the community, to be ordered about 
at the will of Bolshevism, when he understands that it means that 
he is to become merely a pawn on the chess-board of life. 

According to Russian papers, Lenin, the great leader with 
Trotsky and the supporter of Bolshevism, declared recently at 
a Congress at Moscow that the system of Workmen’s Councils 
was responsible for the present bad state of industry in Russia, 
and that the only salvation lay in the abolition of those Councils, 
and the transfer of the administrative duties to the hands of 
technical and educated persons: and a proposal was made for 
the abolition of trades-unions, and the introduction of a com. 
munistic dictator. 


Party-politics, alas, are now in the ascendant, and the old 
names—Conservative, Unionist, Liberal-Conservative, Liberal- 
Unionist, Liberal, Radical, and Labour—are being revived. Mr. 
Asquith seems to be counting upon Labour to fill up the thin 
ranks of the Liberal Party, and then, again, we shall have the 
usual two great parties facing each other, without an efficient 
majority, and the Sinn Fein members holding the balance of 
power. ‘If you don’t do this, or if you don’t do that, we will 
turn you out to-morrow!’ Now, we have in the Coalition a large 
united party, sinking minor differences, and relying on the good 
will of reasonable men, for one, and only one, object, namely, 
the good of the Empire as a whole. It is from the numerous 
parties across the Atlantic, and their want of coalition, that at 
this very moment the U.S.A. are suffering: attacks upon their 
dictatorial President alone for the moment appearing to unite 
them. 

It is a question whether the Labour vote could produce a 
satisfactory Government. No doubt it could produce efficient 
leaders. But, would the followers give a free hand to those 
leaders? At present, the Government is strong enough to deal 
with strikers. How would a Labour Government deal with 
them? There is a possibility, if not a probability, that a Labour 
Government would be governed by its followers, that the fol- 
lowers would try to head off, or possibly to drive, its leaders, 
and thus wreck itself. At the moment, the Labour Party is 
interested in nationalisation, which is an algebraic term, like 
Home Rule, or the Millennium. That the miner cries out for 
nationalisation, or for the moon, is no proof that it is good for 
him to have it, or for the nation that he should have it. The 
world cannot prosper without capital and capitalists: but, there 
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is @ great difference between a capitalist and a monopolist, and 
there is much confusion on this score in the minds of the elec- 
torate. Moreover, if the State stepped in, would the nation as 
a whole make a better master for the labourer, and, vice versd, 
would the labourer make a better workman for the nation? 

Miners are recognising now that nationalisation is on the 
wane, and they are agitating for a further rise in wages, although 
they are one of the bodies of working-men who can work when 
they like, or play when they like, and earn what they like, the 
income-tax appearing to be their only bugbear. But, what of 
those who are not miners? The nationalisation of mines, or the 
increase of miners’ wages, must mean increase of cost to the 
consumer of coal. Common sense tells us that a breaking-point 
must come between the working of mines at a loss and the work- 
ing of mines at a profit. However great a philanthropist a mine- 
owner may be, unless he increases the cost of coal when wages 
are raised, the laws of economy will prevent him from working 
the mines, except temporarily, at a loss. In any case, the cost 
of working, and the wages, must come out of the pocket of the 
consumer. 

It is being more and more appreciated that nationalisation 
would mean loss to the public, from reduced output and increased 
prices, that management in London would be more expensive 
and less efficient than on the spot, and that the Government would 
lose money which it receives now from taxation. Then, too, if 
one form of private property is to be taken over by the State, 
and nationalised, why not all? And, if the land, why not the 
sea? The logical conclusion would be that private property con- 
nected with the sea should be drawn into the same net. 

As regards the Labour vote, when there are many trades- 
unions, there is always a probability that one section may oppose 
another section : for instance, the railway-men may oppose the 
miners, and thus, like microbes, hamper or destroy one another. 
As Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., said, at the anti-Coalition demon- 
stration in Glasgow, under the auspices of the local Trades 
Council and the Scottish Council of the Labour Party, ‘The 
great curse of all reform movements hag been the internal division, 
the want of toleration, and the denial of the free speech to others 
that we claim for ourselves.’ And, at the special Trades Union 
Congress on the action to be taken by organised Labour to secure 
the nationalisation of the coal-mining industry, he pointed out, 
in discussing the direct action of a general strike, that, although 
Mr. Lloyd George might be lacking in some things, he was not 
lacking in political strategy, and, if a general strike was pro- 
claimed, the Prime Minister would go to the country under 
conditions in which they would find their class rent in twain. 
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while all other classes would unite to fight what would be called 
an aggressive step of Labour. The common denominator must 
be found, and, for it, we must turn to the rate of wages and 
the cost of food: for these—especially in the price of coal, and 
in the price of the cottage-loaf—will influence justly the majority 
of our working-class voters. 


When attention is paid to the miner and to the railway-man, 
the farmer is frequently forgotten. Lately, we have felt our 
dependence upon the land and its crops, especially when imports 
are restricted, or even prohibited. No one deserves more con- 
sideration than the farmer, with all his risks: and, unless he 
is safeguarded in his undertakings, he cannot afford to be pro- 
gressive. If he cannot foresee security, he will be compelled to 
lay down his land to grass, instead of benefiting the people by 
a rotation of crops. Then, too, there is his trouble about transit, 
and the railway rates recently’ imposed are very embarrassing, 
especially in one instance, when sending his stock to agricultural 
shows etc. The farmer too will not forget that a political extremist 
is reported to have said at Glasgow that ‘ the farmers should be 
compelled to produce food for the workers, and, if they refused, 
their farms should be burnt.’ 


It is now admitted, I fancy, that the out-of-work doles were 
contrary to morals, and a source of danger to the State. Free 
corn for the people brought about the downfall of Rome. The 
burden of our taxation is exceedingly great, and there is a popular 
cry for the taxation of the war-profiteer, which would appear to 
be a just war-tax. With it, I should like to see the taxation 
of advertisements, which is found to be a fruitful source of revenue 
in foreign countries, and one that would not hurt anyone, although 
it is said that advertisement is to business what oil is to 
machinery, the motive power. The man who spends 10,000l. a 
year on advertising could well afford to pay 10001. of it in taxa- 
tion, and 90001. on advertisements, and, proportionally, the man 
who spends 100/. a year on it could well afford to pay 101. of it 
in taxation, and 901. on advertisements. They would be on equal 
terms, and the community would reap the benefit. But the 
Press will not support this. The taxation of the profiteer no 
doubt presents difficulties : but it would occur to an amateur that 
profits might be tested by a comparison of incomes of bodies, 
or of individuals, before, during, and since the war. The details 
of incomes are within the knowledge of our revenue officials, who 
can make shrewd guesses and exact calculations. But a tax on 
capital would be a tax on the saving instincts of the people, and 
fatal: for, any policy that touched injuriously the nest-egg of 
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thrifty individual would create a moral shock which would shake 
the very foundations of society. 


These are some of the thoughts that arise: but events of the 
greatest import are taking place, and changes occur rapidly, from 
day to day and hour to hour. They are as variable and fleeting 
as the colours of the kaleidoscope, and it is difficult to keep up 
with, let alone to grasp and appreciate, them. Abroad, Berlin 
has fallen temporarily to revolution, Vienna might follow suit, 
and Constantinople is in a state of flux, occupied by British troops. 
At home, strikes are threatened, higher and still higher wages ara 
demanded, the cost of living is steadily increasing, and one can 
only wonder what will be the end thereof, and work and pray 
that our leaders and their followers may have a right judgment 


in all things. 
Luzs KNOWLES. 
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MAN POWER IN THE NEXT WAR 


ConscRIPTION is dead (April 1). Long live National Military 
Training ! 

The necessity for National Military Training, if we are to retain 
our place as a Great Power, may be examined from two points of 
view : (1) that of our actual military requirements, and (2) that 
of the physical, moral, and social welfare of the race. 


I.—THE MiuiTary ASPECT 


Mr. Churchill, in his admirably lucid statement on the Army 
Estimates on February 23, informed the Committee of the House 
of Commons that 

Broadly speaking, we are reproducing the pre-war Army and its Reserves 
with the improvements suggested by the War. The same number of units, 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, are being created. The units at home 
will be organised on mobilisation, like the old Expeditionary Force, in 
six infantry divisions and one cavalry division. . . . Behind the linked 
battalions of the Regular Army there will be the Militia, which will dis- 
charge the functions already possessed by the Special Reserve and the 
Extra-Special Reserve, in supplying the men for the Regular battalions 
who are sent out of the country in time of war. These seventy-four Militia 
battalions may become capable, when the country is a few months at war, 
to take the field themselves, for the extension of the Regular Army. They 
may, in fact, become six additional Divisions, developing behind the 
Regular divisions. This constitutes the first line of the British Army. 


During the process of demobilisation, which was to have been 
completed on the 31st of March, Mr. Churchill estimated that 
he would have succeeded in raising and organising a voluntary 
army consisting of 220,000 men, exclusive of those serving in 
India. It will obviously take some years before this army can 
produce the necessary Reserves, but no doubt he looks forward to 
some of our commitments abroad (to be mentioned presently) 
being terminated at an early date, and thus providing the nucleus 
of a Reserve. 

The idea of the Militia being able to provide six additional 
Divisions, after providing drafts for the Regulars during the first 
few months of a campaign, strikes one as being extraordinarily 
optimistic, and not supported by the experience of the war. 
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The second line is to be constituted by the Territorial Force, 
composed of fourteen Divisions and a Yeomanry Cavalry Division, 
organised and trained on the same lines as before the war. It 
will not be liable to be sent out of the country unless, after it has 
been mobilised, a special Act of Parliament has been passed 
authorising its departure. The Territorial Army will be the 
normal means of expanding the British National Forces in time 
of war. Arrangements are contemplated for enabling each Terri- 
torial Division to throw off a second Division, enlisted either on a 
voluntary or compulsory basis, according as Parliament may 
decide, in the circumstances which obtain at the time. The total 
war establishment of the Territorial Army will be approximately 
845,000 men, but of these only 60 per cent. will be recruited, this 
being the minimum number considered indispensable for the 
effective training of the units. Judging by previous experience 
this minimum also represents the maximum which is likely to be 
obtained by voluntary enlistment. 

It will be observed that the creation of a Reserve of the Terri- 
torial Army, under these conditions, cannot be expected for many 
years to come, if ever, to provide the numbers required to raise 
units to their war establishment; much ‘less can there be any 
prospect of a margin to provide for the raising of a second Division 
from each of the existing Divisions. 

Mr. Churchill seemed to be alive to the fact that recruiting 
for the Territorial Force might not fulfil the requirements, when 
he said : 


I cannot tell whether it will be a success. We hope an adequate 
response will be made. If we do not get that adequate response, it will 
be necessary to propose an extension of the Army Reserve to take the place 
at any rate of a portion of the Territorial Force. 


At a meeting of representatives of the Territorial Force Asso- 
ciation on the 30th of January Mr. Churchill explained the new 
status of the Territorial Force, which would make it our second 
line for Imperial Defence, instead of limiting it theoretically, as 
heretofore, to Home Defence ; and after explaining procedure he 
said : 


We ought not to conceal it from them that when an emergency arises 
and the whole Regular Army and its Reserves have hastened, let us say, 
to the Rhine frontier, and Parliament passes the Act of which I have 
spoken, those who enlisted in the Territorials will be the first to go; and 
on them, and on the Regular soldiers, the first shock of the war will fall. 
There is no use concealing these facts. Men must act with their eyes 
open. No man who is not prepared to go to the rescue of France and 
Belgium, if wrongly attacked by Germany, in the sort of cirewmstances 
thad prevatled in 1914, or to defend the Empire if it is vitally assailed, 
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and go within one month or a very few weeks within the outbreak of war, 
ought to join the Territorial Army. 

This is perfectly straightforward speaking, there is no attempt 
to obscure the gravity of the step which the Territorial soldier will 
take when he enlists: but will recruits be forthcoming? It is 
indeed a simple and stirring appeal to the patriotism of the nation, 
an appeal to the very best that is in our manhood. 

But what has been the object-lesson of the great war? The 
outstanding features have been an unseemly competition for ‘ work 
of national importance,’ for ‘ badged occupations,’ for anything 
and everything which would enable the shirker to evade military 
service. All sorts of influences were brought to bear to obtain 
exemptions from military service; and it was by no means only 
for those who sought exemption on their own account that the 
machinery of intrigue was set in motion—there were employers 
and persons in Government Departments who for interested 
reasons tried to influence the decisions of the Tribunals in favour of 
men whose services they chose to consider indispensable, no matter 
whether the men themselves were willing or even desirous to 
undertake military service ; if it was inconvenient to part with the 
men, they were unblushingly declared to be indispensable. The 
most unpleasant feature of all was that of men in superior posi- 
tions in business or Government offices, who, not being desirous 
of serving themselves, actually discouraged those under them or 
actively obstructed the military authorities in their efforts to enlist 
them. Such men, if they were themselves young enough to 
serve, were often influenced by the feeling that the ready accept- 
ance of the obligation by their own subordinates, who in many 
cases might be older than themselves, would reflect invidiously 
upon their own immunity from service; in these cases, the great 
object was to prove that the entire office staff was ‘ indispensable ’ 
and engaged in ‘ work of national importance.’ The Civil Ser- 
vice alone was responsible for thousands of exemptions, and in 
1916 it was computed that about 40 per cent. of men of military 
age evaded military service, or were prevented by their employers 
from joining up. 

The shameless manceuvres of shirkers to obtain exemption 
as ‘conscientious objectors’ were perhaps the most revolting 
feature of the whole affair. 

And the men who evaded the ‘first duty of a citizen’ 
have waxed fat and prospered exceedingly by the war; some have 
been able to occupy themselves in the congenial pursuit of organis- 
ing revolution; others have shut out the returned soldier from 
entering their Trade Union, though they opened it readily enough 
during the war to those who sought a means of escape from active 
service, .. 
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And so the returned soldier who has been fighting for his 
country has returned to find it anything but a ‘ Home for heroes’ ; 
all the houses and lodgings are full, and the children—the war 
children of those heroes and their wives whose family life has 
been confined to the brief spells of leave from the front, those 
very children who are too often the only legacy which they 
have been able to leave to their country after they have ‘ gone 
west,’ those children are ‘not wanted’ by landlords or people 
with rooms to let! The returned soldier is not wanted by the 
Trade Unions; in many cases he would be welcomed if he turned 
Bolshevik—this would be good for propaganda. Perhaps the 
soldier has earned promotion in the field, and has returned to 
civil life as an officer; this fact does not help him in the com- 
petition in civil life where he has already been supplanted by ‘ the 
man wha stayed at home.’ * 

The object-lesson is patent for all to read. The sterling 
qualities and fighting strain in our race will produce the same 
wonderful results when the next war comes, as they achieved in 
the late war; but there is not the slightest prospect of men 
coming forward in any considerable number in cold blood in peace 
time, to prepare themselves beforehand for the stern ordeal by 
battle. 

Mr. Churchill hopes to fill the ranks of the Territorial 
Army with those old comrades and war-trained soldiers who 
have fought together during the terrible but glorious years through 
which we have passed, and to add to them a broadening stream 
of young, new Volunteers. This idea appeals at once to senti- 
ment, but it is not business: the country will be only too ready 
to accept it. What we want is to enrol the veterans into a Terri- 
torial Reserve, and to train the maximum number of ‘ young, new 
Volunteers’ who are physically fit, in the ranks of the active 
Territorial Army. Every year that goes by without training its 
full quota of young men who have reached military age is a year 
lost to us and a year gained by our more energetic potential 
enemy. 

Let us consider briefly what our commitments are. In the 
occupied areas of Germany we have to keep 16,000 men: we have 
to keep 6000 white and 10,000 Indian troops in Egypt in excess 
of the normal garrison: we have to keep 9000 white and 16,000 
Indian troops in the Constantinople area. These responsibilities 


1 On March 1 there was something like a riot in connexion with a deputation 
of ex-soldiers who were under notice of discharge from Woolwich Arsenal : 
these men were between the devil and the deep sea; the Government had cast 
them off, and the Trade Unions would not allow’ them to work at their highly 
protected trades. The menacing aspect of affairs, however, induced a speedy 
settlement of the difficulty by a secretary; if it had been a Trade Union 
deputation, no doubt the Prime Minister would have seen them himself. 
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are regarded as temporary, and Mr. Churchill is optimistic enough 

to hope that many of them may be terminated before the end of 
the financial year. Then there are the acknowledged permanent 
liabilities of Palestine and Mesopotamia: in the former we have 
10,000 white and 18,000 Indian soldiers; in the latter 17,000 
white and 44,000 Indian soldiers. Ireland under the Home Rule 
Act will remain a permanent liability, notwithstanding any pious 
aspirations to the contrary. 

And what about the European situation? Germany is 
naturally following the course which the genius of Scharnhorst 
initiated after the military débaicle of 1807, by means of which 
he substituted ‘The Nation in Arms’ for a standing army. To 
make this easier for her, the Supreme Council at Versailles have 
waived Article 160 of the Treaty, which required that the total 
number of effectives on March 31, 1920, must not exceed 100,000 
men, and have given Germany the benefit of Article 163, which 
lays down that the total number of effectives must be reduced 
to 200,000 ‘ within three months of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty.’ Mr. Churchill estimates that Germany could 
now put 900,000 effectives into the field. 

Bolshevist Russia is our bitter enemy, and Lenin is intoxi- 

’ cated with his success and preparing for new adventures in the 
spring. Lithuania, the enemy of Poland, appears ripe for a 
Bolshevist revolution. Poland herself is honeycombed with 
Jewish and Bolshevist intrigue. 

Active propaganda is being carried on in Turkey by the agents 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, and it is boldly affirmed 
by them that the Nationalist organisation for resisting the en- 
forcement of the peace terms will be completed in a few weeks. 
The Turks are led to believe that Enver Pasha is already in India, 
marching on Bombay with a victorious army. 

All the ‘small peoples’ who have been encouraged to assert 
their right to self-determination by President Wilson are out for 
plunder in the shape of territorial] aggrandisement, and the Euro- 
pean kettle is surely not far off boiling-point. Of all the nations 
of Europe, Great Britain is the only one who has abolished com- 
pulsory military service. Japan adheres to it; and the United 
States, after approving Universal Military Training by a vote of 
11 to 9 in the House of Representatives Military Committee, 
subsequently accepted an amendment to omit universa] training 
from the Army Reorganisation Bill. 

And we are back again at the same place which we occupied 
in 1914, after turning a deaf ear to Lord Roberts, and allowing 
ourselves to be beguiled by the voice of the political charmer who 
offered us an easier way than the way of National Military Train- 
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ing. The introduction to Mr. Haldane’s Bill of 1907 might serve 
equally for Mr. Churchill’s Bill : 


We are very keenly conscious that the unsatisfactory state of the Forces 
of the Crown is producing a certain amount of unrest in the public mind; 
and if that unrest is not allayed, the result will be an agitation for what 
may be unpopular at this moment, but which might become popular under 
changed circumstances, and which the Government would regard as very 
disastrous—an organised movement for compulsion. We want all to set 
our minds against compulsion. 


The circumstances in 1907 were that each political party 
feared to have compulsory service or military training fathered 
on it, knowing full well that the Opposition would make a party 
question of it and succeed in scoring a success at the polls thereby. 
At the present moment both the old political parties which com- 
bine to form the Coalition are in deadly fear of Labour, and have 
consequently become invertebrate in most issues where Labour 
threatens to be a gainer at the polls, as a result of the adoption 
of an unpopular measure by the Coalition, which could be turned 
to party advantage at the expense of national security ; and there 
is always the menace of ‘ direct action,’ which has been allowed 
to become a dangerously disturbing influence in our national life. 
But there is no valid reason for believing that National Military 
Training in the Reserve Training Battalions and in the Territorial 
Force would be unpopular, if the case for its necessity were pro- 
perly presented, and if it were made quite clear that such a 
measure was absolutely the best possible safeguard against the 
necessity for reintroducing Conscription, at no very distant date, 
to preserve our very existence in the desperate fight for life, just 
as it was necessary in the great war brought to a successful 
termination at infinite sacrifice. 

Let us study Mr. Churchill’s pregnant sentences in regard to 
the future. He said : 

For the time being accordingly there will be no immediate danger from 
Western Europe. But the day may come in the passage of years when our 
reserves of trained manhood will have grown old, when our accumulations 
of war materials will be used up or become obsolete, and if this period 
coincides with a revival of the military strength of Germany or the military 
strength of Germany and Russia combined, the arrangements I have 
described to-day will require drastic and timely revision. 

We are the only nation who have abolished Conscription. It was a 
tremendous decision ; it was a decision of the Government, the Parliament, 
and the people taken together. It was, indeed, the wish of the nation. 
Coming victoriously out of the war it vehemently demanded a return to 
the old voluntary system, a restoration of the non-military character of 
our national life. There are many countries where a national army on 
a compulsory basis is the main foundation of the State and is regarded 
as one of the most important safeguards of democratic freedom. It is 
not so here. On the contrary, the civil character of our Government and 
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institutions is one of the most deeply cherished convictions of our island 
life and they are convictions which our island position alone has enabled 
us to enjoy. I can testify that the military authorities have loyally 
accepted the decision and are doing, have done, and will do their best 
to make a success of the voluntary system. It would be dangerous, how- 
ever, to demand this immense relaxation of national effort and organi- 
sation and erult in the individual freedoms which follow from it, unless 
there is at the same time a frank recognition of the consequent limitations 
upon our military power and unless these limitations influence our policy. 
(Hear, hear.) It is no use expecting a powerful, perfect, symmetrical, 
efficient, cheap military organisation on the voluntary system, or that forces 
can be provided by it which will correspond to the part which we are likely 
to wish to play in the world, or to military contingencies which may arise. 
We are not in a position, alone among the Governments of the world, to 
ask the question: ‘What are the dangers; what forces do we require to 
meet them?’ All we can say is: Here are certain forces to which our 
people have been accustomed by tradition, which have their roots in the 
country, which attract from year to year a measure of support and a 
proportion of recruits. We will do the best we can with these forces to 
discharge our duties to the British Empire, and should a great emergency 
arise we must trust to the Fleet and the Air to give us time—half a year, 
or a year, or two years—to bring the might, the irresistible might as it 
has been proved, of Britain into the field. (Cheers.) 
We should like to believe that the cheers which greeted the end 
of this remarkable speech were given as a tribute to the lucidity 
of Mr. Churchill’s style, and in cordial recognition of his fearless 
attitude in facing the facts. It would have been more reassuring, 
if some of the hon. members who spoke in the debate had expressed 
dissatisfaction at the fact that we were back again in 1914, and 
that when the next great emergency arises, we should have to 
trust to the Fleet and to the Air to give us time—‘ half a year, or 
a year, or two years—ta bring the might, the irresistible might 
as it has been proved, of Britain into the field.’ Was it this that 
the House cheered? A few more years to sleep comfortably in 
their beds, lulled with soothing magic of the shirkers’ prayer ‘ Not 
in our time, O Lord!’ But if it should come, then the assurance 
that it would all come right in the end, through ‘ the might, the 
irresistible might as it has been proved, of Britain into the field.’ 
Good God! It turns one sick. Mr. Churchill did well to insist 
that 

It certainly does not lie in the mouth of anyone who applauds the 
abolition of compulsory service and approves of it, as this House and this 
Government have done, to cast reproaches at the administrators responsible 
under circumstances of great difficulty and without any of the experience 
at our disposal to-day for the arrangements they made hefore the War. 
Of course it is idle to pretend that the pre-war Army was proportionate 
to the risks which we had to run, or to the enemies with whom we came 
in contact. 

And we are invited to repeat the ghastly experiment of trusting 
to luck, or to being in a position to save our Empire ‘ half a year, 
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or @ year, or two years’ after the dogs of war have been let 
loose. 

Lieutenant Rousset, in his interesting comments on Mr. 
Churchill’s statement, wrote in the Liberté of February 28 : 


It is evident that France cannot count, in case of need, sufficiently 
on extended or speedy help from England. All that remains to be done is 
to tie up Germany so firmly under the terms of the Treaty of Peace, that 
she cannot for a very long time recover her lost strength. 


And this attitude was emphasised on March 1 by the eloquent 
and impressive speech of M. Deschanel : 

Sur nos 1,500,000 morts, sur nos dix départements en ruines, devant 
V’Alsace et la Lorraine, devant nos ancétres et devant nos enfants, nous 
jurons de ne pas mourir sans avoir donné & la France la pleine sécurité 
que méritent son héroisme et son génie. 


Such an outlook has little in common with the ‘ Family of 
Nations’ ; it is the logical consequence of the nervousness which 
is inseparable from the prospect of having to face again in the 
future a similar situation to that which confronted France and 
Great Britain and the civilised world in 1914. 

We are in some danger of forgetting 1914 and 1918- In 
1914 our magnificent little army finally stemmed the tide of Ger- 
man invasion, at incredible cost: insufficient man power was 
responsible for our reverses, for our sufferings in the retirement. 
and for our inability to press our advantage after the Marne. 
Marshal Foch in his introduction to Sir Douglas Haig’s Des- 
patches writes : 

To the battlefields of 1914 the Entente had not brought more than a 
British Army of six Divisions and a French Army lacking in the artillery 
and munitions required for modern warfare. With these inadequate means 
we certainly did stem the invasion in the first year, but, so. long as the 
shortage im our effectives and material was not made good, we were not 
in a position to undertake the long-sustained offensive which alone could 
force a decision of arms. That is the explanation of the poor results 
obtained up to the year 1917. 


He goes on to point out that happily for the Entente Germany 
was unable to take advantage of its weakness until Russia and 
Rumania had been disposed of : this, 


the resulting weakness of the two opposing lines, threatened to prolong 
for some time to come what has been called the war of attrition—that 
struggle of unmarked and unsustained advantage which wears out both 
armies, without bringing gain to either—a war without result. If a war 
is to end in victory it must always be given a different character from 
this. 


But the lesson of 1914 bore no fruit in 1917: at a time when 
it was obvious that the whole man power of Germany would be 
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concentrated against the Entente early in 1918, no provision was 
made to fill up the gaps in the British ranks in France. Parlia- 
ment and the public in Great Britain were anxious and uneasy, 
they were silenced but not altogether convinced by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reassuring statements in the House on the subject of 
man power: they were never told that the actual number of 
Infantry Divisions in the field was only maintained by reducing 
the number of battalions in each from 13 to 10, and utilising 
the 3 thus made surplus, to furnish drafts for the others! And 
this reorganisation was barely completed when the storm burst 
and concentrated its fury first on Gough’s attenuated line. In 
six weeks prior to the 30th of April the Germans hurled 141 
Divisions against the combined British and French forces. 55 
Infantry Divisions and 3 Cavalry Divisions held up the onslaught 
of 109 German Divisions. Our casualties amounted to over 300,000 
killed, wounded, and missing, 70,000 prisoners, 1000 guns, 4000 
machine-guns and other war material. Such was the price which 
we had to pay for the failure of the Government to provide, in 
time, the man power demanded by Haig.’ 

The colossal sacrifices made by Russia to prevent Germany 
from wiping out the inadequate Entente Forces early in the war 
should remain a sacred memory to us; but these sacrifices would 
have been unnecessary if Great Britain had been able to put 
twenty Divisions in the field in France as a first instalment at the 
beginning of the war : to make up for our deficiency in man power 
Russia thrust hundreds of thousands of unarmed men into the 
fighting line !—let the out-and-out advocates of voluntary service 
for Great Britain reflect on what our complaisant assurance that 
we should ‘ muddle through somehow’ has cost our gallant Ally. 
Let them further reflect that this apparently meaningless sacrifice 
of brave but defenceless men was one of the strongest incentives 
to Bolshevism. Let them continue their reflections a little 


2 In view of the efforts of interested parties to withhold or even pervert the 
facts in regard to unity of command, it is opportune to quote again from 
Marshal Foch’s introduction to Haig’s Despatches : ‘ Was it not the insight of 
an experienced and enlightened commander which led him to intervene as he 
did, with his own Government on the 24th of March, 1918, and with the Allied 
Governments assembled at Doullens on the 26th, to the end that the French and 
British Armies might at once be placed under a single command, even though his 
personal position should thereby suffer? In the events that followed, did he not 
prove that he was, above all, anxious to anticipate and move in perfect harmony 
with the general Allied plan framed by the new Supreme Command?’ It 
should also be remembered that Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches of July 20, 1918, 
were sent back to him for revision, and were subsequently edited, after being 
censored, with several gaps. It does not require an expert to conclude that the 
true history of Sir Douglas Haig’s efforts to obtain the necessary man power, 
and his straightforward indictment of the Government as responsible for the 
disastrous losses incurred by the Fifth Army, might be found in the gaps which 
are filled by the Censor’s asterisks. 
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further, and try to realise that the Allies could have defeated 
Germany before the Russian débacle occurred, if Great Britain 
had been able to put her man power into the balance in time. 
It requires little effort of the imagination to visualise how much 
suffering would have been saved to the world, and how much less 
complicated would have been the condition of world politics at 
the conclusion of the peace than it is now, under the auspices of 
a League of Nations which seems to have infinite potentiality 
for stirring up strife, and absolutely no power to promote ‘ peace 
and goodwill among men ’—even if it desires to do so! 


SUBSTITUTES FOR MAN POWER 


Any expedient which appears to offer an easy way of escape 
from @ national obligation to military service or military training 
is eagerly seized upon now, as it was in the past. We can most 
of us remember the extremes to which the ‘ Blue Water School’ 
went in its efforts to concentrate the financial strength of the 
nation on the Navy, with the lullaby that, given an adequate 
Navy, we might ‘ sleep quietly in our beds’ ; the ‘adequate Navy’ 
was of course essential, but what a disgusting ideal for the rest 
of the manhood of the nation, that we might ‘sleep quietly in 
our beds’ ! Truly the Germans might say we were not worthy 
of our splendid heritage, and it was time for a more virile race to 
take it over. 

Recently, the paramount necessity for a supremely powerful 
Air Force has been prostituted in some quarters to the same 
ignoble use; ‘halve the Army and quadruple the Air Force’ has 
become the dangerous catch-phrase. 

The remarkable development of the tank arm with its actual 
record of achievement, and its far more wonderful potential evolu- 
tion, is also fraught with a similar peril. The recent brilliant 
achievements of a small force, with tanks and aeroplanes in 
close co-operation, against the Mad Mullah, are extremely signi- 
ficant of the military value of these ‘ancillary’ arms—the word 
is Mr. Churchill’s—and there can be no doubt that there is a 
future for tanks and aeroplanes to which no limits can be 
assigned, until the ‘ordeal by battle’ shall apply the inexorable 
test. Mr. Churchill showed @ discreet enthusiasm for the new 
arms, but did not commit himself to any promises of wholesale 
reduction of the other arms as a corollary of his faith. Perhaps 
he recalled Ludendorff's remark * : ‘In the end of ends, infantry 
is the deciding factor in every battle.’ 

Sir George Aston in his admirable article ‘ How the Next War 
will be fought,’ in the March number of this Review, has con- 


3 My War Memories, vol. i. p. 270. 
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tributed a well-reasoned array of arguments for concentrating our 
resources on a supremely powerful Air Force, which are not merely 
sound--they are irrefutable. If any readers of this Review have 
been so unfortunate as to miss reading the article in question, they 
should hasten to repair the omission, and indeed in any case a 
second reading would be a profitable study. The strength of Sir 
George Aston’s arguments does not however rest solely on their 
irrefutability ; it rests almost as much on the disciplined restraint 
with which he has stated his case : 

It may be [he writes] that the mastery of human flight and the in- 
vention of the speedy tank, will help, rather than reduce, our power of 
carrying out our heavy responsibilities for local defence in regions remote 
from our shores. Mechanical inventions may aid us until we are confronted 


with enemies similarly equipped. Security can ultimately be provided 
only by men in large numbers. 


Then again there are the incalculable resources of chemical and 
electrical warfare, of the development of which the public, includ- 
ing the Imperial Forces, outside a few experts, have at present 
scarcely even a glimmering. 

The important thing to remember is that our potential enemies 
who really count for anything are not Mad Mullahs or Waziris, 
but nations—or a nation—which will be, in all probability, quite 
as well equipped with every device of scientific warfare as we are 
ourselves, and ‘in the end of ends’ it is man power, trained man 
power, which will count. 

If Germany realises that we are quite as capable of wiping her 
off the map of Europe as she is of performing the same operation 
on us, we need not fear the future—but we cannot afford to ‘ sleep 
in our beds’ simply because we have got vast fleets of aeroplanes 
and tanks to relieve our reluctant citizens of the necessify for 
training their minds to discipline and their bodies to physical 
efficiency, and of Jearning the elements of the science of war 
and the practical handling of the weapons and equipment with 
which war is waged. Notwithstanding any League of Nations, 
man will remain in some of his incarnations a beast of prey ; but 
beasts of prey usually seek to devour only those who are weaker 
than themselves. 


II.—Puysicat, Morau, AND Soclat ASPECTS 


The report of the Committee on ‘The Physical Examination 
of Men of Military Age by National Service Medical Boards’ was 
published in a Blue-book at the end of February. The Ministry 
of Pensions summarises the report in the following pregnant 
sentence: ‘Only one man in three was found to be normally 
healthy, and one man in ten was found to be a physical wreck.’ 
Physical defects are not confined to the towns. The farm 
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labourer, who has an excellent physique at twenty, is middle-aged 
at forty, and a victim to varicose veins, defective feet, and rheu- 
matism. Weedy and anaemic young men crowd our cities and 
are worn out at forty-five. 

To deal with this state of affairs [says the Memorandum] some form 
of organised physical culture and fuller facilities for healthy, open-air 
recreation are urgently needed, and perhaps above all there is a need for 
the menial attitude of these youths to be changed and their present dull 
contentment with and even pride in their disabilities changed, if not to 
a divine, at least to a human and virile discontent. 


The causes of physical and mental degeneration are well known, 
and some attempt is being made to tackle the subject: it is so 
formidable an undertaking that we are sadly aware how little 
progress can be made in one generation. 

But there are two plans for amelioration which can be put 
into force without delay, the fruits of which we should begin to 
gather at once. The first is a genuine determination to organise 
a national school curriculum on a basis which shall give equal 
attention to the physical and to the mental culture of the children ; 
the requirements of inspectors should be quite as exacting on 
the point of games, physical drill, elementary military training, 
and summer camps, as they are on the success attained by the 
pupils in passing the scheduled ‘standards.’ A very recent 
reform will be welcomed all over the country by those who are 
in close touch with the subject, as well as by the parents and 
children. I refer to the abolition of ‘Home Lessons.’ 

The second plan is the adoption of National Military Training 
on the lines of Lord Roberts’s National Service League scheme. 
We have had actually before us for many years the ocular demon- 
stration and practical proof of what six months’ military training 
can do for a youth of eighteen. The Training Reserve Battalions, 
with their kindly and tactful methods, their truly liberal system of 
education, and firm but benevolent discipline, have not only 
trained many thousands of young soldiers, but have turned out 
a corresponding number of clean-living, healthy-minded, and 
physically-fit citizens: their ‘mental attitude’ has undoubtedly 
been changed in all cases for the better; they have learned the 
wholesome lesson of our Public Schools, to ‘ play the game,’ and 
they have realised, perhaps subconsciously, that service and sacri- 
fice are greater than self. These young men have carried a new 
atmosphere with them into the more cramped and individualistic 
mentality of civil life. We have among us now many thousands 
of officers and men who are equally well acquainted with indus- 
trial and with Army life, and they can unhesitatingly pronounce 
in favour of Army training at the age of eighteen for making good 
citizens. Such a training as this for the youth of our country 
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would prove the best possible antidote against Bolshevism, and 
for this very reason will be stoutly resisted by those who are 
interested in promoting the growth of this foul weed on the fair 
soilof England. Our proposed National Military Training would 
be the bulwark of a free Constitution; it would be the most 
impressive insurance against foreign aggression, and would conse- 
quently render the ultimate necessity for Conscription only a 
remote possibility : and there would be the certainty that, if Con- 
scription had ultimately to be enforced, its duration would be 
brief in direct proportion to the numbers of trained men we could 
put at once into the field. 

Compare this ideal with the ‘freedom’ which would be en- 
joyed under a Bolshevik régime; and remember that it is the 
Bolsheviks and their dupes who will be the bitterest opponents 
of our National Military Training, and endeavour to terrorise any 
Government which may seek to adopt the measure, by virtue 
either of a majority vote in Parliament or of a majority referen- 
dum vote on the basis of the parliamentary franchise. 

A Moscow wireless message recently reported that a Commit- 
tee for General Compulsory Labour had been appointed, and that 
‘in every factory, in every workshop, in all works, in every 
dwelling-house, the factory, works, or house committee, must 
take upon itself the duties of a Committee for Compulsory 
Labour.’ Ignorance is the most powerful ally of Bolshevism ; 
the liberal education which would be given during the four to 
six months’ training on enlistment under a system of National 
Military Training, and kept up subsequently at the headquarters 
of every Territorial unit, would in itself be one of the strongest 
bulwarks against Bolshevism that the nation could set up. 

But it would be a good deal more than this. It would give 
a coherence to all that is best worth cultivating in our national 
life, and furnish a solid foundation, upon which could be built 
up an advanced course of technical, social, literary, political, and 
economic education, which would be susceptible of almost un- 
limited expansion. It would direct the restless energies and 
mental activities of the young men in the towns into wholesome 
and constructive channels, and would impart a new life and colour 
into the more stagnant existence of the rural districts. 

National Military Training, adopted by the free will of demo- 
cracy, is the antithesis of Conscription : it is the education of the 
youth of the nation to fit it for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


F. G. STONE. 
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HUMOUR IN THE IRISH COURTS 


I 


THERE was a time when Ireland was regarded as the home of wit 
and humour ; the Dublin ‘ Jarvey’ and the country labourer could 
never talk very long without saying something that was worth 
recording. ‘The stories from the Irish country houses, before the 
evil days came upon them, were carried to all parts of the Empire. 
The capital always had a galaxy of wits, whose repartees brought 
them enduring fame. No dinner party was a success without the 
presence of two of them, but it was unwise to exceed this number. 
Experienced hosts found that too many of these brilliant lights 
were prone to extinguish one another. Father Healy was the last, 
and perhaps the brightest, of this delightful band. Since his 
death there has been a sad blank in Dublin circles. 

In the country districts, where life in the hardest times was 
always enlivened with laughter and gaiety, the spirit of humour 
seems now to be almost extinct. Even in this land of contra- 
diction and inexplicability nothing is more inexplicable. At a 
time when the common folk had undoubted grievances and suffered 
from poverty, there was mirth and lightheartedness—what has 
become of it all? Practically every grievance has been removed, 
except one—that England declines to commit national suicide— 
and yet Ireland was never so full of hatred to all that is British 
or is in any way connected with the British—a hatred that has 
swallowed up her natural mirth and joviality. I do not propose 
to enter on the futile task of fully explaining why thisis so. The 
Irishman is not as other men; an efficient cause rarely produces 
its natural and probable results in Ireland. The King’s writ for 
the most part is still potent there, but the laws of cause and effect 
have a very precarious existence and operation. 

What of the Law Courts? Here we were always in the past 
certain to hear something amusing and uncommon. It must be 
confessed that a sad and sombre spirit has now entered and per- 
vades the legal atmosphere. Since the death of Lord Morris, 
Baron Dowse and County Court Judge Adams, the Bench rarely 
indulges in a jest worthy of being circulated in the Law Library. 
Although this source of supply has to a great extent diminished, 
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still, in the course of the hearing, incidents occur that brighten the 
dull monotony of the legal proceedings. In these dark days, it is 
well to put some of them on record. 

The court of a former Recorder of Dublin was a place of 
popular resort. Although in most respects an excellent judge, he 
frequently allowed his warm sympathies to run away with his 
reason. When the plaintiff’s Counsel had stated a case of great 
hardship, the court proceeded to deliver an impassioned judgment 
against the defendant. His attention having been called to the 
necessity of hearing evidence, a change of view rapidly took place, 
and when the defendant’s Counsel had stated his case, judgment 
was given against the plaintiff, with even greater emphasis. 
Then the witnesses on both sides vociferated their testimony 
together and a kind of riot ensued, requiring the intervention of 
the police. On one occasion a Counsel for the Treasury asked 
leave at the end of the case to recapitulate his points, but was 
informed that the court would no longer hear him. Notwith- 
standing he coolly proceeded as follows : 

‘ My first point is that your Lordship has no jurisdiction to 
make any order. My second point is that any order you make 
will be in excess of jurisdiction, and my third point is that any 
such order will be against all the evidence in the case.’ 

Here the Recorder, in uncontrollable fury, broke out: ‘My 
answer to your first point is Bah! My answer to your second 
point is Bah! And my answer to your third point is Bah!’ 

The Treasury Counsel, undismayed, responded : ‘ My respect- 
ful reply to your lordship’s answers is also monosyllabic ; it is the 
word Boo!’ 

Now let us turn into the High Court and withal into the 
Chancery Division, a place of particular solemnity. A Counsel 
who had long struggled against adverse interruption from the Court 
exclaimed finally, ‘If your lordship refuses to give us any remedy, 
you leave us unprotected, as between the Crown and the lord of 
the manor, that is, between the Deep Sea and the Devil.’ 

The Judge, unperturbed, replied: ‘I have no hesitation in 
directing you to go to the latter alternative and with costs.’ 

Again, in the same court, a Counsel who had an invincible 
objection to matrimony was contending in a famous fishery case 
that when eels could be conveniently caught in a river that flowed 
from an inland lake into the sea, evidence of acts of ownership in 
the lake was unnecessary, as the eels must go by the river at some 
time. ‘A philosopher,’ he said, ‘ once expressed wonder that boys 
climbed the trees for the apples, when if they only waited long 
enough the apples would fall into their hands; also why the boys 
ran after the girls when, if they only waited, the girls would run 
after the boys.’ Here the Judge solemnly interjected : ‘ We are 
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at last in a position to understand the reason of your own protracted 
delay.’ 

An old Judge, who was famous for brevity, once startled a 
divisional Court of three by one word. The President of the 
Court was commenting in strong language on some recent 
abnormal legislation. ‘I wonder,’ he said, ‘what our distin- 
guished predecessors on the Bench would think, if they were to 
look down and see us engaged in contemplating such an inversion 
of all legal principle.’ Here the old Judge, with a significant 
upward motion of his thumb, interjected the word ‘ Up,’ implying 
that the residence of their departed predecessors was not likely to 
be in the celestial regions. 

At the Assize Courts an Irish interpreter is frequently required 
and is regularly appointed to the office. In Crown cases every- 
thing depends on this functionary—if he misinterprets the evidence 
wilfully or otherwise, the prosecution soon gets into difficulties. 
Consequently he is carefully watched by the Crown officials. 

In a murder case, after an adjournment, the Irish interpreter 
was observed to speak to a Crown witness in the Box. Counsel at 
once started up and insisted on his disclosing what he had said to 
the witness. The interpreter denied that he had spoken to the 
witness at all. Here the Judge interposed, stating that he had 
observed the interpreter and the witness interchanging words. 
‘Tell us exactly what passed,’ said his lordship, ‘ or I’ll send you 
to gaol and dismiss you from your post.’ ‘Have mercy on me, 
me lord,’ cried the interpreter. ‘Pether here (the witness) says 
to me ‘‘ Who is the ould woman sitting up there with the red 
bedgown round her?’’ ‘‘ Ah, God help ye,’’ says I, ‘‘ that’s the 
ould boy that’s sent down here to hang yez all.’’’ 

A voluble prisoner who was conducting his own defence was 
asked if he would accept a Jury who had acted in a previous case, 
or have a new Jury sworn. ‘I’ll trust them,’ said he, ‘ but all I 
have to say is—they are a quare assortment, as the divil said of the 
Ten Commandments!’ 

A Judge is often put into a difficult position when he is obliged 
to ascertain if a young witness realises the nature of an oath. A 
little girl witness was asked the usual question—did she know 
what would happen to her if she swore falsely?—and answered 
thus: ‘Yes, me lord, I would not be given any witnesses’ 
expinses..’ 


IT 


Sometimes an Irish Jury shows a strong reluctance to act on 
the direction of the Judge. In a case where a murder had taken 
place strong motives were proved against the prisoner, under 
which he was alleged to have committed the crime ; the Judge at 
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the end of the Crown Case directed the Jury to acquit the 
prisoner, as no evidence was forthcoming to.show that he had 
actually perpetrated the murder, or been in the vicinity of the 
scene of the felony. The Jury asked leave to retire to discuss 
the matter ; the Judge reluctantly consented—observing that they 
had nothing to discuss, inasmuch as they had been directed to find 
the prisoner Not Guilty. After some time the Jury appeared with 
the following verdict : ‘ We find the prisoner Guilty, but we re- 
commend him to mercy on account of the violent attack made upon 
him by the deceased.’ The Judge, in great indignation, told 
them there was no evidence of any attack or any connexion 
between the prisoner and the crime, and peremptorily ordered the 
foreman to write down the words ‘ Not Guilty ’ on the issue paper. 
This being done the Jury were dispersing, when the Sub-sheriff 
privately asked the foreman why they had found the man Guilty, 
when the Judge had ordered them to acquit, and received the 
following answer : ‘ And why wouldn’t we find him Guilty? We 
knew he had not killed the man, but we knew right well that the 
prisoner was the man who stole me aunt’s billy-goat, and we 
wanted to pay him out.’ 

A Judge who was conducting the assizes in a town near which 
he had a shooting lodge had the following experience : A number 
of prisoners, who were unknown to the Judge, were charged with 
taking part ina riot. They were putting forward a well-supported 
alibi for all. When one of the Defendant’s witnesses was leaving 
the box, the Court suddenly stopped him with a question. Being 
taken off his guard he admitted that two of the prisoners were at 
the riot. These two were convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, while the majority were acquitted on the alibi 
evidence. When the accused were departing, one of them 
remarked that it was smart of the Judge to pick out the two who 
were convicted. “How so?’ asked another. ‘Oh, he knew right 
well, and small blame to him, that Flaherty and Rafferty were 
always poaching hares on his own mountain and he did well to pay 
them out.’ 

The Sub-sheriff is a very important official. When a jury 
retires for deliberation in a Crown Case, nobody except the Sub- 
sheriff is allowed to communicate with them. When there is 
great delay, he is allowed by the Judge to ask them one question 
and one only, namely, if they are likely to come to an early agree- 
ment. On one occasion, where a jury in a riot case were 
deliberating for an undue time, the Sub-sheriff was directed by the 
Judge to make the usual inquiry. Unfortunately he forgot to shut 
the doors leading to the Jury room and the following was heard 
in Court : 

The Sub-sheriff : ‘What the blazes do you mean? don’t you 
know the Judge and all of us want cur dinners? Come out at 
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once and agree; don't be sitting up there all night like twelve 
ganders.’ 

A shrill voice was then heard : ‘ But what are we todo? What 
about the point as to breach of the Peace?’ 

The Sub-sheriff : ‘ Breach of the Peace to the divil! Can you 
not understand that his lordship wants you to find the four big 
men to the right guilty of riot, and to find the wee tailor to the left 
guilty of common assault? ’ 

The Sub-sheriff then came out and after a profound reverence 
to the Court said ‘The Jury have requested me respectfully to 
intimate to your lordship that there is a probability of an imme- 
diate agreement.’ The Jury promptly appeared and gave the 
verdict suggested—-all men approving of their finding as eminently 
reasonable and just. 

There is a misdemeanour indictable at Common Law, known 
as Embracery ; it consists in attempting to influence or corrupt 
Jurors by bribes or other improper means. A pedantic young law 
clerk was on trial for an assault, which consisted in an impudent 
attempt to kiss a lady. When called on to plead he said ‘I plead 
not guilty of Assault but guilty of Embracery.’ 

A Judge who detested arguments founded on sentiment was 
much provoked by a prisoner’s Counsel, who dwelt repeatedly on 
the fact that his client-—an adult—was an orphan. At last the 
Judge interrupted by saying ‘ Why, I am an orphan myself.’ 
‘Well,’ said the Counsel, ‘if ever your lordship stands im the same 
unhappy position as my client, I hope the Jury will have due 
regard to that fact.’ 

Sometimes an Irish witness, by his quick wit, lays out the 
most expert cross-examiner. 

In a probate suit where the testamentary capacity of the 
testator was in question and the witness had evidently exaggerated 
the mental powers of the deceased, the Counsel in cross-examina- 
tion said ‘ You say he wasacleverman. Was he as clever a man 
as you or I?’ ‘ Well,’ said the witness, after a deliberate con- 
temptuous survey of his questioner, ‘he was not as clever a man 
as me.’ Then followed an awful pause, broken in upon by the 
laughter of the entire Court. 

Fantastic answers are sometimes given that would astound a 
British audience. 

* Who was on the road at the time?’ asked the Counsel. The 
witness replied : ‘There was not a Christian on it that night 
except himself and myself and Him that is above.’ This was said 
with the utmost reverence. . 

An old woman at the end of the Crown Case was asked if she 
had anything to say for herself. She at once cried : ‘ What chance 
have I? There are three Counsellors against me, and here am 
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I a poor old woman with nobody to help me except your lordship 
and God Almighty.’ 

A defendant in a case before a County Court Judge, when an 
adjournment took place, suggested that it would be a wise thing 
for him to present the Judge, who was a sportsman, with a brace 
of wild duck. His solicitor replied with indignation that such a 
thing would absolutely ruin his chance of success. When the case 
ultimately came to be heard the Judge manifested the utmost 
animosity against the plaintiff and dismissed his claim with 
ignominy. On coming out of Court the defendant said triumph- 
antly to his solicitor ‘ Them ducks I sent the Judge did the busi- 
ness after all.’ ‘ You don’t mean,’ shouted his solicitor, ‘ that 
after what I told you, you actually sent the ducks to the Judge.’ 
‘Oh, faith, I sent them all right,’ said the client, ‘but after what 
you told me, I sent them in the other fellow’s name.’ 

It was formerly the duty of the County Court Judge to revise 
the Voters’ Lists. The Judge had stated that he intended to 
expunge a claimant’s name, when the solicitor for the party 
objected : 

‘Your Honour has no power to strike him off, because there 
has been no objection served. You have no machinery for 
removing his name.’ 

His Honour : ‘Have I no machinery? Do you see that pen? 
That is my machinery and I’ll strike him out with it, and off he 
goes.’ 


On cross-examination a witness declared that a relative was 
only fifty years of age. 

‘Come,’ said the Counsel, ‘is he not in receipt of the old-age 
pension ? ’ 

‘He is then.’ 


‘How did he get it? Did not the pension officer come to see 
him ?’ 

‘He did not see him. They got a hairy ould alibi down 
from the mountains and they passed him off for a lot of them.’ 

In a case of a domestic riot involving much injury to person 
and property, a witness in the course of a vivid narrative swore 
as follows : ‘ He (the prisoner) says to me ‘‘ Is that your father?’”’ 
And I says to him ‘‘ It is me father,’’ and he says ‘‘ It is well you 
told me, for I thought it was an ould gorilly,’’ and then the fight 
began, me Lord.’ 

When one reads over these incidents in cold blood, it is sad to 
think how much of the humour is lost through inability to describe 
the dramatic gestures and demeanour of the speakers. Still it is 
better that they should be recorded, however inadequately, than 
that they should pass out of the memory of those whom they 


enlivened in happier times. 
Ronatp Ross, 
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THE GOVERNESS TRIUMPHANT 


Wak left scanty leisure for wandering in rosemary-scented literary 
byways, yet by a paradox war taught many to read. To this was 
doubtless due the fact that literary matters were not overlooked 
during the last momentous years. One noteworthy coincidence 
in much recent writing of Charlotte Bronté appears to have 
escaped notice. 

Probably exactly at the same date, a man and woman of genius 
set to work upon two masterpieces with a pair of green-eyed, 
under-sized governesses as heroines. Herself and her sisters 
governesses, it was natural Charlotte Bronté should choose thus. 
For Thackeray the choice remains inexplicable, though it was 
born perhaps of his frank disgust for the fashionable novel. His 
experience of society types was wide, yet the possibilities of the 
governess fascinated him. 

“TI will show you a heroine as plain and small as myself, who 
shall be as interesting as any,’ insisted Charlotte Bronté. 
Straightway they created two of the most vital characters in fiction. 
Becky Sharp and Jane Eyre live, move, and have their brilliant 
being. If we cannot say to know them ig to love them, we pay 
them the rarer tribute of admitting the impossibility of ignoring 
them. Age cannot wither nor custom stale their infinite variety. 
‘They give the most stupid something to think of, the most 
reserved something to say.’ 

As money-makers they yield pride of place to another 
governess. Hast Lynne is still second to none as a best seller. 
The stilted tale, with its impossible peccant Lady Isabel, has 
been a gold mine upon bookstall and stage. ‘Governesses at 
East Lynne were regarded as gentlewomen,’ we are glad to hear, 
but Mr. Carlyle and his second wife engaged a queer one with 
incredible readiness. To those who postponed their reading of 
East Lynne until to-day, the extraordinary success of its mediocre 
melodrama comes as a shock. They would rather study Mrs. 
Wood via Bret Harte’s delicious parody of Selina Sedilia. Plenty 
of books quite as bare of literary excellence have failed hopelessly, 
otherwise this absence might have explained its popularity. A 
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beginner at forty-seven, Mrs. Wood lived long enough, despite a 
weak spine, to enjoy protracted prosperity. Lady. Isabel links 
one virtue with a thousand literary crimes, her richness in un- 
conscious humour sometimes making her a blessed oasis of amuse- 
ment in a desert of dulness. Harriet Martineau failed to per- 
ceive this when not for the first time she jeopardised her claim to 
critical importance by exclaiming ‘I care not how often murders 
and other mysteries form the foundation of plots, if they give us 
such novels.’ To speak of Hast Lynne in the same breath with 
Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre would be preposterous indeed, had it 
not been that common perception of the histrionic value of the 
governess led by such different roads to fame or fortune. 

Who first discovered that the governess was not always 
crushed? Miss Ferrier only grazes the subject in Destiny when 
her Highland chieftain marries a silly widow. 

Much as Glenroy loved pomp and retinue, he was somewhat startled 
at the magnitude of his lady’s bridal train. In addition to his own 
travelling carriage and servants, there followed Miss Waldegrave’s equip- 
age containing that young lady, about five years of age, her French 
governess and English sub-governess, and attended by her own maid. 


Clearly the French governess was not overworked, yet surely 
the true advent of the governess triumphant is in Vivian, one of 
the best of those ‘ Tales of Fashionable Life,’ suggested to Miss 
Edgeworth by Etienne Dumont. Vivian deals exclusively with 
smart sets. Maria Edgeworth, well born and well bred, moved 
as an equal in great houses, and used her sharp eyes with sprightly 
skill. The hand of her heavy father often put the extinguisher 
upon her bright candle, but Vivian has lively intervals, two 
governesses contriving to dominate by oddly diverse tactics. 

The pedantic Miss Strictland, ‘all angularity and cold haughti- 
ness of mien,’ rules not only Lady Sarah, but the redoubtable 
countess her mamma. Far more entertaining is the bizarre 
creature the noble earl introduces to instruct that really charming 
damsel Lady Julia Lidhurst, an attractive sketch of the outdoor 
girl of the last century. She makes a pretty entrance, bowling 
a hoop to the delight of a baby boy, whilst the horrified Strictland 
expostulates in ‘ French, Italian, and English! ’ 

The impudent Miss Bateman alias the Rosamunda cannot be 
dismissed as mere caricature. For Miss Edgeworth had little 
imagination and was something of a slave to triste utilité. Her 
noble Earl boasts to Vivian of his engagement of the famous 


poetess. 

She’s an amazing clever woman, I assure you. More genius than 
any of them since the time of Rousseau. The devil of a salary... and 
you know she does not appear as a governess titrée, only a friend of the 
family. 
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Lady Glistonbury objected to Miss Bateman being of the 
class of literary women ; to her real faults, her inordinate love of 
admiration and romantic imprudence, Lady Glistonbury did not 
object because she did not at first know them but as a necessary 
consequence of the cultivation and enlargement of Miss Bateman’s 
understanding. ‘No wonder!’ her ladyship would say ; ‘I knew 
it must be so ; I knew it would not be otherwise. All these clever 
women as they are called are the same. This comes of literature 
and literary ladies.’ 

Lord Glistonbury was quite satisfied with having silenced opposition. 
His new governess, established in her office, and with full and unlimited 
powers, went on, triumphant, and careless of her charge; she thought of 
little but displaying her own talents in company. The castle was, conse- 
quently, filled with crowds of amateurs; novels and plays were the order 
of the day, and a theatre was fitted up, all in open defiance of poor Lady 
Glistonbury. 

Amateur theatricals were the rage when Vivian was paying 
country house visits, and Sir Thomas Bertram stoutly declined 
to have Kotzebue’s drearily immoral Lovers’ Vows presented at 
Mansfield Park. Lovers’ Vows was milk for babes, compared 
with the tragedy of The Fair Penitent, Calista by Miss Bateman, 
given with vast applause at Glistonbury. ‘ A revival was proposed 
in which Vivian was to enact Lothario and Lady Julia Calista.’ 
Did Miss Edgeworth read The Fair Penitent? We might hope 
not ; but for the fact that in Patronage a performance of Love in a 
Valley is projected, and one of Rowe’s egregious translations of 
Zaire actually takes place. This incongruous trio is jumbled 
together in the same volume of the ‘ British Theatre’ with its 
priceless stage directions for ‘a room hung with black and 
Lothario’s body on a bier,’ and a cheerful abundance of skulls and 
bones. 

The Rosamunda next compelled the Earl to give a fancy ball, 
where ‘ An uglier Circe never touched the earth, but she looked 
happily confident in the power of her charms.’ Becky herself 
could not have queened it with more assurance, nor is there 
evidence to show that ‘ old screw’ Sir Pitt ever gave her ‘ a devil 
of a salary.’ The legend dies hard that Charlotte Bronté was the 
first to give the plain governess a place in the sun, yet Rosamunda 
was older tlian Jane Eyre and out-rivalled the leading lady of Lord 
Steyne’s charades in her cool effrontery. The meticulous may 
cavil at the blatant word ‘triumphant,’ as applied to the nice 
woman Jane Austen made governess to Emma, though she got 2 
husband. 

As for Jane Fairfax, the handsome, penniless orphan of a 
brave soldier, she only shivered upon the brink of an uncongenial 
vocation until the Churchill diamonds were re-set for her dark 
hair by the orders of the fairy prince, She had her trials first. 
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With the fortitude of a devoted novitiate, she had resolved at one and 

twenty to complete the sacrifice, and retire from all the pleasures of life, 
of rational intercourse, of equal society, of peace and hope, to penance and 
mortification for ever. 
Jane indeed escaped from a lady almost on a par with the 
immortal Mrs. Bragge who burnt wax candles in the schoolroom. 
And she had one great distinction. Pity for her unknown original, 
or for girls doomed to be governesses, led Miss Austen to 
write what it is not exaggeration to call her only passionate 
page. Charlotte Bronté obeyed the hectoring tyrant Lewes by 
carefully studying her perfect achievement, though she was too 
sure of herself to listen to his grotesque counsels of imitation. 
It would be illuminating to know whether she met with Emma 
before he set himself up as her would-be director. In that case 
there might be stuff to build yet another hypothesis upon the 
origin of the inspiration of Jane Eyre. For serene Jane Austen 
was for once stirred from her ‘more than mortal calm,’ flashing 
out like ardent Shirley when she exclaimed to Caroline Helstone, 
‘Be a governess! Better be a slave at once. Where is the 
necessity of it? Why should you dream of such a painful step?’ 
Thus for once these two children of genius met on common ground 
of womanly pity. 

Is it fantastic to prop the frail structure of this theory with 
the coincidence of the use of the same Christian name? Yet Jane 
Eyre might have answered in the very words of Jane Fairfax 
driven to exasperation by the insufferable Mrs. Elton, all bustle 
to hustle her into a situation. 

‘I am not at all afraid of being long unemployed. There are places in 
town, offices, where inquiry would soon produce something—offices for the 
sale, not of human flesh, but of human intellect.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, human flesh! you quite shock me if you mean a fling 
at the slave trade. I assure you Mr. Suckling was always rather a friend 


to the abolition.’ 
‘I did not mean, I was not thinking of the slave trade,’’ replied Jane, 


‘ governess trade, I assure you, was all that I had in view; widely different, 
certainly, as to the guilt of those who carry it on, but as to the greater 
misery of the victims, I do not know where it lies.’ . . . 

‘I know you, I know you; you would take up with anything; but I 
shall be a little more nice. . . With your superior talents you have a right 
to move in the first circles. Your musical knowledge alone would entitle 
you, to name your own terms, have as many rooms as you like, and mix in 
the family, as much as you choose, that is—I do not know—if you knew the 
harp you might do all that, I am very sure; but you sing as well as play— 
yes, I really believe you might, even without the harp, stipulate for what 
you choose, and you must and shall be delightfully, honourably, and com- 
fortably settled, before the Campbells or I have any rest.’ 

‘You may well class the delight, the honour, and the comfort of such 
4 situation together,’ was Jane’s bitter rejoinder. 


We cannot boast of any marked improvement in the twentieth 
century when in the dead yesterday a governess in the house of a 
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millionaire had to share the bedroom of two pupils, whilst another 
wealthy Bragge advertised for a paragon at twenty-five pounds a 
year ! 

Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté were unconsciously at one 
in the illusion they set out to try and make us believe conviction, 
that a quick-witted governess is not necessarily handicapped in 
the race for success. For Charlotte Bronté it was but a day- 
dream. If she looked within for the characteristics of Jane Eyre 
she forgot unkind actuality when she became absorbed in her 
thrilling story. Her starved imagination, sick of dreary facts 
and of the ‘ hag reason,’ found joy in the creation of a roniance 
rich in originality, glowing with colour. Pathetic Anne Bronté’s 
amateurish Agnes Grey shows the crushed governess at her 
meekest, rewarded, however, with the hand of a sedate curate. 
Agnes was not like the elfin Jane who defied her aunt at seven 
years old. Charlotte Bronté turned from her own brief hated 
servitude, and from the prisoner Emily panting for freedom : ‘I 
have had one letter from her since her departure, it gives an 
appalling account of her duties : hard labour from six in the morn- 
ing to eleven at night, with only one half-hour of exercise.’ What 
wonder Charlotte elected to turn from cruel reality to open the 
‘ivory gate and golden’? If few of us share Swinburne’s admir- 
ation for Rochester, we do feel that thirsting Jane drank deep 
of the ‘cup of fulfilment.’ She ached with longing to give this 
one man happiness, yet not even for him would she sell her soul. 
No imagined woman stands before us more erect and strong than 
broken-hearted Jane in the dark hour of the great surrender, 
when inexorable conscience chastises passion with a rod of iron. 
If the source of Jane Eyre remains a mystery, it is clear that 
Charlotte pined to refresh her mind by dwelling upon fates less 
tragic than those of the ever-rebellious Emily, the ever-patient 
Anne. The sacred duty accomplished of avenging the little sister 
who was a child martyr of Cowan Bridge, her heart cried out for 
visions splendid. Thus she drew an unfading portrait of a pale, 
uncomely governess victrix wearing virtue like a crown, and 
eclipsing all the loveliest heroines of a then obstinate convention. 

The critics snarled, with the supreme exception of Thackeray, 
but the wiser public acclaimed. ‘ Charlotte Bronté : future career 
governess,’ is the ironic entry in the archives of ‘ Lowood.’ Char- 
lotte Bronté world-famous because of a governess is the truth. 
It is essential to turn the dog’s-eared, dusty pages of Lady 
Eastlake, in the Quarterly, to admit that it was here this con- 
temporaneous elevation of the governess was first signalised, not 
a little to the irritation of one of the most venomous critics who 
ever spilt gall for ink. Her Ladyship was much alarmed at the 
possibility of governesses becoming puffed up by these two authors, 
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one of whom should have known better. Some mad idea might 
dawn upon them that birth and education entitled them. to be 
treated as ladies. She gives no authority for her startling state- 
ment, that insanity is more common among governesses than any 
class, and evidently feels the pillars of society to be crumbling 
with Jane Eyre making a good match, and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
presented at Court. With the latter she has more sympathy, 
for was not ‘ Mr.’ Thackeray in society when Vanity Fair was 
emerging in monthly parts, and Jane Eyre in three volumes? 
‘Mr.’ Currer Bell was a mere nobody, and Lady Eastlake could 
only be ‘ painfully alive to the moral, religious and literary defi- 
ciencies ’ of his troublesome book. Like a less witty Talleyrand, 
she saw no necessity for the existence of this upstart with ‘his’ 
minx of a governess. Not even Currer Bell’s awful moral de- 
gradation afflicted her like his ignorance. If indeed a man, he 
was past redemption. If a woman—even if not Thackeray’s 
governess, or as scandal hinted, his chére amie, it was in Austen 
phrase yet more inconceivably shocking. Lady LEastlake’s 
* Kultur "—the word was made for her—revolts from a writer who 
sends a would-be fashionable to play billiards with an ‘azure 
scarf in her jetty hair.’ The masculine reader may fail to per- 
ceive how hopelessly Currer Bell gave himself away over that 
luckless rag of blue chiffon. 

Lady Eastlake softens towards the irresistible Becky, and 
nearly forgives her for embodying the apotheosis of the governess 
triumphant. Perhaps like Miss Crawley she clung to the belief 
that ‘ her mother was a Montmorency.’ That this notion of the 
governess dominant haunted Thackeray long before Becky came to 
convince her admirers there is ‘no one beside her and no one 
above her,’ the Book of Snobs bears witness, for it contains the 
bony Miss Wirt who played ‘ Sich a Gettin’ up Stairs,’ an air with 
variations, ‘ with a finger like a drumstick splaying all over the 
piano,’ and boasted how she had persuaded her sweet former pupil 
to ‘ accept Inishowan though he was but an Irish peer with fifteen 
thousand a year.’ 

‘ Most invaluable person,’ whispered Mrs. Major Ponto to me. ‘Has 
lived in the highest society’: and I, who have been accustomed to see 
governesses bullied in the world, was delighted to find this one ruling the 
roast. 

It seems presumptuous to touch upon Becky, dissected by a 
thousand famous pens. Lady Eastlake’s case for the defence has 
one striking point when she maintains that Becky ‘is her master’s 
true pupil.’ For Becky recognised Dobbin’s golden qualities 
when Amelia was blind to them, and when Rawdon flung back 
the diamonds to Lord Steyne ‘she admired her husband, strong, 
brave, victorious.’ 
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This was long after her brief days of governessing. Like Jane 
Eyre, her first situation was in a school, and though Chiswick was 
an elegant seminary, and Lowood a charitable institution, both 
alike grew tired of their posts. Becky insulted Miss Pinkerton, 
by talking the French which was the weak point of that august 
lady. 

‘For five and thirty years,’ she said with great justice, ‘I have never 
seen the individual who has dared in my own house to question my 
authority. I have nourished a viper in my bosom.’ 

‘A viper—a fiddlestick,’ said Miss Sharp to the old lady, who was 
almost fainting with astonishment. ‘ You took me because I was useful. 
There is no question of gratitude between us. I hate this place and want 
to leave it . . . Get me a situation. We hate each other, and I am ready 


to go.’ 

Becky's drastic methods differed from Jane’s modest advertise- 
ment. ‘II faut se faire valoir,’ was surely the motto of the noble 
Gascon Entrechats. Pessimist Jane soliloquises : 


A new servitude. There is something in that: I know there is, because 
it does not sound too sweet. It is not like such words as liberty, excitement, 
enjoyment—delightful sounds, truly, but no more than sounds for me. 


Jane had nothing of Becky’s enviable buoyancy of temperament 
or the gaminerie provoking unfair comparisons with Daudet’s 
atrocious Sidonie, yet there was analogy in the result of these 
departures from school. One married the man she loved to call 
her ‘ master,’ the other the son of the vicious old Sir Pitt Crawley 
who acted in this capacity. Becky made one false step in her 
meteoric career in accepting Captain Rawdon. Directly the 
breath was out of the body of his wretched second wife, Sir Pitt 
‘went down on his knees ’ to the little governess, causing her to 
shed genuine tears of disappointment over her exasperating con- 
fession : ‘I can’t, Sir Pitt. I—I’m married already.’ 

If it is difficult to picture Jane Eyre the firebrand in affluence, 
Becky’s easy pliability moulds her to any circumstances. 
Daughter of a French ballet-dancer and a scamp of an artist, she 
was early ‘ too wise in that she should not know.’ If she flirted 
with the Chiswick curate, and fluttered all the dovecote by 
thrilling rumours of billets-doux circulated by the ‘ one-eyed apple- 
woman,’ she was much too ambitious to have accepted poor love- 
lorn Crisp. The failure of her first bold siege of the affections 
of the portly Collector of Boggley Wollah aptly illustrated her 
perseverance. Her business was to arrive. She had no one to 
help her, and cheerfully determined to succeed alone. If one plan 
collapsed she made a new one with a cynical smile, having no 
conscience to torture her like Jane Eyre. It is certain she would 
have gone to Monte Carlo with Rochester, had nothing better 
offered, though she prudently assessed respectability at its market 
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value. When her husband left her for Waterloo, the panic in 
Brussels regarding British defeat left her unmoved. She slept 
soundly after the historic ball where she had a succés fou, and 
probably dreamt of becoming Madame la Maréchale if anything 
happened to ‘poor good Rawdon.’ Nay more. Thackeray 
hints that the notion of playing Pompadour to Napoleon might 
have entered her active brain. She climbed the social ladder to its 
giddiest height, then like Humpty Dumpty she ‘had a great fall.’ 

Yet the assurance that she was ‘ a thousand times cleverer and 
more charming than the rest’ never deserted her. Such a débdcle 
as hers after her apogee of magnificent impudence at the Steyne 
theatricals would have been the climax for ordinary mortals. The 
climax also for most Victorian novelists. Thackeray knew better, 
and showed her unshackled in the under-world making the most 
of such pleasures as it afforded. Lady Eastlake draws attention 
to what is interesting at present and saye : 


The scenes in Germany, we can believe, will seem to many readers. . . 


extravagantly absurd, grossly and gratuitously overdrawn, but the initi- 
ated will regard them as containing some of the keenest strokes of wit and 


humour of Vanity Fair. 


Becky might eat roast pheasant and plum sauce with those 
‘beer-soaking Renowners’ Max and Fritz, but she renounced 
the Vaterland directly she found a fool to fill her pockets, and 
ended with al! the success of her beginning, crowned with a title 
not hers. 


A 

Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly hangs about Bath and Cheltenham, 
where a very strong party considers her a most injured woman. She goes 
to church and never without a footman. Her name is in all the charity 


lists. 


In one of Andrew Lang’s Letters to Old Friends, he makes 
Trollope’s Mrs. Proudie first the dupe of Becky and then her 
indignant foe. ‘She is a brazen-faced, painted daughter of Heth, 
and has no more right to the title of Lady Crawley than you 
have,’ insists the tyrant of the Bishop of Barchester, with per- 
fect truth. Yet when Vanity Fair is reluctantly closed, the cer- 
tainty abides that Becky won her battle and put her enemies to 
confusion. 

Dickens was content to deal with such governesses as the 
demure Ruth Pinch, who won the heart of John Westlock by 
making a beefsteak pudding coquettishly in a becoming bib and 
apron, or it may be because the pudding proved excellent when 
he daringly partook of it. That John liked his meals, the menu 
of the admirable plain dinner he gave to her and her brother in 
chambers testifies. Ruth if not precisely a governess triumphant 
was radiantly amazed at getting such a husband. She lived 
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happily ever after with all the good Dickens folk. Alas, there 
are never enough Johns to provide ducks with green peas! 

Governesses recur in fiction never equalling those of Thackeray 
and Charlotte Bronté. Then in 1913 Monsieur Marcel Prévost pro- 
claimed his conviction that what he satirically called ‘ Les Anges 
Gardiens,’ i.e. the foreign governesses, were becoming powers in 
his land, and undermining its morals. Yet if the influence of 
these strangers within the gates was thus malignant, how comes 
it that in all her history France has never had greater cause to 
be proud of her women? Monsieur Prévost preached an un- 
savoury sermon dealing with the shipweck of a quartette of 
misguided families. The English, Italian, and Belgian gover- 
nesses are shown as one degree less depraved than the horrible 
German Magda, unlike the Magda of Sudermann. All inexplic- 
ably rule the hoodwinked ladies who engaged them and the 
emasculated men contrasting strangely with their glorious brothers 
of Verdun. The odious Fanny Smith was born at ‘ Buxton dans 
le Devonshire ’ (!), and her murder is no matter for regret. With 
her cold air of superiority, her faultless tailor-made gowns, she 
throned it ‘plutét en maitresse de maison, qu’en subalterne 
salariée.’ Well might the wholesome cousin of the hypnotised 
Berthe protest against ‘Cette diablesse de Fanny, qui naturelle- 
ment retardera ton mariage autant qu'elle pourra.’ Monsieur 
Prévost’s dealings with Fanny recall the vanished animosity 
to Perfide Albion. He deals a side-thrust in passing at ‘ Les 
interminables romans anglais de 400 pages qui ne racontent rien,’ 
and makes us regret there are no quotations from The Christian 
Twins. 

If Les Anges Gardiens was unconvincing in 1913, it became 
a chronicle of fabulous monsters and incredible fables a year later. 
Its utter lack of vraisemblance surprises. We may be consoled 
by the certainty Monsieur Prévost will not again write thus of 
his allies. He too sets out to prove that the governess with brains 
may go as far as she chooses, and wins his case in his own 
cynical fashion. 

An odd side-issue of the war is that it has given governesses 
a chance to write profitably of themselves. In Lanoe Falconer’s 
brief sparkling story, Mademoiselle Ixe, the political possibilities 
of the governess were exhibited in the adventures of a lady 
spy, and all spies in fiction were Russian in the ‘eighties in our 
blind eyes. The book opened a new vista for the governess 
triumphant and her contrast with the victim of Lady Eastlake’s - 
animadversions with their conclusion— 

She is a bore to almost any gentleman, servants detest her. Her pupils 
may love her and she may take the deepest interest in them, but they 
cannot be her friends, 
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Silken-miannered Mademoiselle Ixe was a female Sherlock Holmes 
and was treated with the consideration well-poised self-confidence 
usually secures. She should have been ‘Ange Gardien’ to 
German princelings. Whether she kept a diary like one of our 
contemporaries, or lost it like another, to replace it with a memory 
rivalling that of the White Queen who believed as many as six 
impossible things before breakfast, we should have had piquant 
reading. For when future historians of the European War face 
their colossal task, they will find a queer little cluster of books of 
many editions, by the governess triumphant. Vainly would the 
ghost of Lady Eastlake deal shrewdly with their literary short- 
comings. She would have to repeat ruefully the courteous tribute 
of W. 8. Gilbert ta Tupper : 


A publisher looks with respect on your books, 
For they do sell, philosopher true! 


The public relished these naive confidences, and to do the gover- 
nesses justice they left it to an English lady of quality to pro- 
claim in a magazine the discovery of a ‘ vein of gold ’ in the charac- 
ter of the ex-Crown Prince. The Canadian writer of the book with 
the grandiose title, borrowed from Thackeray, In the Eyrie of 
the Hohenzollern Eaglet, proves that if a man is no hero to his 
valet, he is even less a hero to his governess. She describes the 
Crown Prince as ‘ exactly like his portraits only more so,’ and 
constantly lacking in common decency as he played pranks fre- 
quently disgusting, and always foolish. He was such a tease that 
his small son Prince ‘ Lulu’ ‘ wanted to be English not German,’ 
in the intervals of shocking his grandmother with risqué ditties 
taught by the ‘High Papa.’ The latter was then soured by 
exile to an insignificant villa at Dantzig when ‘ Und wie Papa 
pfeift so Dantzig’ was sung at local music-halls by a funny dog 
in the uniform of the Death’s Head Hussars. 

The governesses, consciously or unconsciously, underline the 
truthfulness of the German officer who admitted ‘ None of us are 
gentlemen.’ One governess takes fruitless pains to prove herself 
regarded as ‘an important political asset by the ex-War Lord 
himself,’ but her American blood makes this too natural to be 
resented, though not to be doubted. Another, with the feeblest 
powers of advocacy, holds a brief for the House of Hapsburg, 
endeavouring to whitewash it with ‘one weak washy everlasting 
flood ’ of flattery. Everything was ‘ exquisite’ in Austria where 
the elect—and their exalted governesses—lived like French aristo- 
crats before the Revolution. A thick volume of flimsy trivialities, 
yet with the doom of such a people written clearly between its 
' paltry lines. 
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Another lady with a delightful sense of humour gives a sketch 
of residence in Hungary in 1914-15 where she was half companion, 
half governess to the attractive daughters of a Princess. She was 
treated with great distinction, and an affection she reciprocated, 
though it did not blind her to the callous selfishness and frivolity 
with which she came in contact. She draws a comic portrait 
of an optimistic retired Austrian Admiral, ever on the look-out 
for ‘ good news from the sea,’ and if the Princess hurled a soup- 
plate at her butler when the news was bad, she was all smiles 
for her beloved Miss. ‘ Life was always merry at the Schloss 
and it was a jolly party’ ; capable of sitting down to cards in 
the darkest hour, with only an occasional effort to make, com- 
forts for the prisoners with the ‘ fiendish’ Serbians of whom they 
were dreadfully afraid, in the practical form of a chest-protector 
of ‘pale grey, embroidered with rose-buds.’ ‘Miss’ did her 
unskilful best to help the wounded in their neglect, and nursed 
her pretty pupil through typhus with unselfish courage. She 
makes it plain that a governess in Hungary who is cheery and a 
good bridge-player is highly appreciated, but she rubs off much 
of the rose-colour in which we were once wont to paint the 
Hungarians. 

Numbers of educated Englishwomen before the war were 
summoned abroad to the seats of the mighty to teach—and to take 
notes. They would be far more interesting if not too manifestly 
edited to suit the changed time-spirit, yet certain of their books 
help ta prove the truth that the governess triumphant is no 
chimera. She exists, and all who realise the drawbacks of her 
profession are glad of it. She has played the lead in the fiction 
we call classic, she has played a modest speaking part in the great 
drama of the war. 

LILIAN ROWLAND-BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 
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JOHN WESLEY 


Ir is just two hundred years since John Wesley went to Oxford 
where he was destined to set on foot the ‘Oxford Movement’ 
of the eighteenth century. It was, however, to Charles Wesley 
and some of his friends that the term ‘Methodist’ was first 
applied. Charles had followed John from Westminster to Christ 
Church, and was still an undergraduate when John, who had 
been elected a Fellow of Lincoln, was in charge for a short 
while of a country parish. Charles and his friends, who fasted 
regularly on Wednesdays and Fridays and received the Holy 
Communion weekly, soon attracted unfavourable notice, and 
were known as the ‘Holy Club’ and the ‘Methodists.’ The 
latter name was fated to survive. On his return to Oxford John 
joined himself to the little company, and another notable con- 
vert, George Whitefield, the son of a Gloucester innkeeper, who 
had gone to Oxford as a servitor at Pembroke, also became a 
member of the Fellowship. John himself was at this time 
passing through a period of perplexity, during which he more 
than once visited and consulted William Law, author of the 
Serious Call, who advised quietness and patience. But it was 
never easy for John to be quiet and patient. He ran naturally 
into excesses and eccentricities—one of the more trifling of them 
being his refusal to have his hair cut, on the ground of economy. 
His flowing locks naturally excited attention, and one may 
suspect that it was not altogether ‘unpleasing to him. His 
austerities as well as his eccentricities were a matter of concern 
to his elder brother Samuel, who sought to restrain both, and 
even his father hinted that he might add ‘ prudence’ to his ‘ fer- 
vour.’ His father was anxious that his son should succeed him at 
Epworth, but John had decided that to do so would be to risk 
his own soul, and his father’s entreaties were in vain. 

While still uncertain as to his proper work Wesley received 
an invitation from General Oglethorpe to accompany him to 
Georgia—the new colony which he had founded—and after some 
hesitation he accepted the offer, Charles going with him as 
Secretary to the Governor. It was on the outward voyage that 
he met for the first time a body of Moravians, and was much 
impressed by their simple piety. He himself continued his 
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austerities, living solely on bread, and sleeping on the floor. He 
was in a fanatical mood—writing to his brother Samuel and 
begging him to abolish the teaching of the classics from his 
school. His task in Georgia was to convert the Indians and to 
minister to the colonists; but in neither case was he particularly 
successful. The Indians, indeed, he left alone; and with the 
colonists he was engaged in almost interminable squabbles. At 
this time he was a Churchman of the most uncompromising type, 
rebaptising Dissenters when he could do so, and refusing to read 
the burial service over them. His arrangement of the service is 
interesting as anticipating a common modern practice. He in- 
sisted on dividing them—an arrangement which, he declared, still 
obtained in certain parts of England—saying Mattins at 
5 o'clock ; celebrating the Holy Communion, with sermon, at 11; 
with Evensong at 3. His residence in Georgia was also marked 
by an unfortunate love affair—if so it could be called. A Miss 
Sophia Cawston was introduced to him as a convert, deeply con- 
cerned about her spiritual condition. Whether Wesley really 
eared for her or not, is not clear; but that she was willing to 
marry him seems plain." Some of Wesley’s friends, however, 
suspected that her piety was assumed for his special benefit, and 
eventually he consulted the Moravian Elders, who advised him to 
‘proceed no further in this business.’ A little later the lady 
married a Mr. Williamson, and was subsequently excommuni- 
cated by Wesley—for what reason it does not appear. The result 
was @ lawsuit, brought by Williamson against Wesley, which 
dragged along until Wesley, disgusted by the long delay, and 
disappointed in the general result of his labours, returned to 
England. As he reached home, Whitefield passed him on his 
way to Georgia. 

He was restless and dissatisfied; and in this mood hap 
pened to meet in London a Moravian Brother, Peter Boehler, 
who deeply impressed him. Wesley complained of want of 
faith; how then was he to preach it to others? ‘Preach 
faith till you have it,’ was the answer. He began to long, 
as he thought, for true conversion. What he really wanted 
was a change of feeling: and this occurred on a certain 


evening in Aldersgate Street, when, ‘about a quarter before 


nine, when the preacher was describing the change which 


‘God works in the heart through faith in Christ I felt my 


heart strongly moved; I felt- I did rest in Christ, Christ 
alone, for Salvation.” On this uncertain foundation John 
Wesley—who subsequently declared that he had not been a 
Christian before this experience—proceeded to build his peculiar 


-doctrine of the ‘ new birth,’ and the need of a sudden and in- 


1 See Watson’s Life of Warburton, p. 538. 
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stantaneous ‘ conversion,’ which has done so much to produce a 
plentiful crop both of fanaticism and self-righteousness. 

After his experience in Aldersgate, Wesley went on a visit to 
Germany to study the habits and methods of the Moravians, and 
*I would gladly,’ he said, ‘have spent my life here.’ Subse- 
quently he quarrelled with them, and their leader, Count 
Zinzendorf, thought it necessary to disclaim all connexion with 
the Methodists, and even at this time, as it would seem, Wesley 
discovered spots in their sun. On arriving in England, indeed, 
he composed a letter (which in the end was not sent) which 
contained not a few searching questions, e.g. ‘Do you not 
magnify your own Church too much? Are you not straitened 
mm your love? Do you not mix human with divine, joining 
worldly prudence with heavenly? Do you not use cunning, guile, 
or dissimulation in many cases? Are you not of a close, dark, 
reserved temper and behaviour?’ Perhaps it was as well that this 
letter was not despatched. In any case Wesley and Zinzendorf 
could never have worked long together : each loved too much to 
“have the pre-eminence.’ 

Then came another change. On his return from Georgia 
Whitefield had begun at Bristol a great experiment : he had tried 
preaching in the fields to the Kingswood colliers—a wild and 
neglected population. He soon gathered thousands round him 
and marked the tears making white gutters on their grimy 
faces. But he had to return to Georgia, and eagerly besought 
Wesley to continue this work. For some time the latter hesi- 
tated, but after consulting the Bible, in his own fashion, i.e. 
opening it at random for texts—which for the most part were not 
very encouraging—he decided to accept the invitation and set out 
for Bristol. So began the most important work of his life. 
Henceforth he was above all things a wandering preacher. The 
“whole world was his parish.’ He wandered through England, 
Scotland, Ireland. He was never still. How many thousands 
of miles he travelled—how many thousands of sermons he 
preached---who shall say? He lived to be nearly eighty-eight, 
and preached to within a week of his death on March 2, 1791. 
Years before when he thought that his life would be short he 
had prepared an epitaph for himself— 

Here lieth 
The Body of John Wesley 
A brand plucked out of the burning. 

Who died of a consumption in the 51st year of his age, 
Not leaving, after his debts are paid, £10 behind him, 
ia. 

‘God be merciful to me an unprofitable servant.’ 

The best record of Wesley’s life and thought is to be found 
in his own Journal. - Begun early in life, and conjtinued to 
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the end, it is an unfailing source of interest and information. 
His English is always strong and clear. Here we find detailed 
accounts of his journeys and preachings, and of the effects of his 
sermons upon all who heard them. It must be confessed that 
a good many of them are somewhat painful reading. He appears 
to revel in all kinds of abnormal phenomena, and to regard them 
all as evidence of the power and working of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus, in one service, we read of 


some shrieking, some roaring aloud. The most general was a loud 
breathing, like that of people half-strangled and gasping for life. And 
indeed above all the cries were like those of human beings dying in bitter 
anguish. Great numbers wept without any noise; others fell down as 
dead; some with extreme noise and violent agitation. An able-bodied, 
fresh, healthy countryman . . . dropped with a violence inconceivable. The 
adjoining pew seemed to shake with his fall. I heard afterwards the 
stamping of his feet, ready to break the boards as he lay in strong con- 
vulsions at the bottom of the pew. Among the children who felt the 
arrows of the Almighty I saw a sturdy boy about eight years old who roared 
above his fellows and seemed in his agony to struggle with the strength 
of a grown man. His face was red as scarlet, and almost all on whom 
God laid His hand turned either very red or almost black. 


We read of a stranger well dressed ‘ wringing his hands and 
roaring like a bull.’ On another occasion we find a young woman 
fixing her eyes on the corner of the ceiling and crying ‘There 
he is, ay, there he is; come, good devil, come! Take me away! 
You said you would dash my brains out. Come, do it quickly. 
I am yours.’ These screams and shouts, these convulsions and 
contortions, seem far enough away from the Galilean hill-side and 
the Preacher who pointed to the silent flowers ‘ Consider the lilies, 
how they grow.’ 

In the course of time the Methodist movement was rent by 
controversies of extraordinary ferocity. Wesley was an 
Arminian, Whitefield a Calvinist. So sharp was the controversy 
that, as Wesley tells us in his Journal, he sought out Whitefield 
and ‘much approved his plainness of speech.’ So plain indeed 
was Whitefield’s speech that he declared that he and Wesley 
‘preached two different gospels,’ and that he was ‘ resolved 
publicly to preach against him.’ Whitefield himself was free 
from bitterness, but his followers were of another spirit. The 
Countess of Huntingdon, a sincere but obstinate and domineering 
woman, made herself a sort of female Pope among the Calvinists 
and received their abject homage. Whitefield himself is never 
tired of flattering the ‘elect lady.’ Among her friends were such 
men as Berridge, Toplady and Rowland Hill, who attacked 
Wesley with outrageous scurrility. Berridge described him as a 
Fox ‘holy and sly’ ; and Toplady ‘much doubted? if a man 


? See Lecky’s Zngland in the Highteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 97. 
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who died an Arminian could go to heaven.’ He called Wesley 
‘the most rancorous hater of the Gospel system that ever appeared 
in this land.’ Wesley himself had concluded a criticism of 
Toplady’s Treatise of Predestination in the following words : 

The sum of all this—one in twenty (supposed) of mankind are elected ; 
nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The elect shall be saved, do what they 
will; the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. Reader, believe 
this or be damned, Witness my hand, A T- , 

Toplady in reply pretends that Wesley endeavoured to pass 
off these sentences as his (Toplady’s) own, and declares that ‘in 
almost any case a similar forgery would transmit the criminal to 
Virginia or Maryland, if not to Tyburn.’ He speaks of Wesley’s 
‘Satanic guilt’ and ‘Satanic shamelessness.’ Rowland Hill, 
not to be left behind by the author of the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ calls 
Wesley a ‘designing wolf,’ ‘as unprincipled as a rook and as 
silly as a jackdaw,’ ‘a venal profligate,’ an ‘apostate miscreant,’ 
and by similar terms of endearment. He ends the letter which 
contains these phrases with ‘ Yours sincerely, for Christ’s sake.’ 
No doubt Toplady and Hill and the rest all believed that they did 
God service, but who will not feel that, compared with these 
ferocious dogmatists, a reverent agnostic shines exceeding bright? 
It is only right to say that Wesley himself never descended to 
these depths, and that Fletcher of Madeley, one of his most 
attractive followers, never sinned against decency and charity. 

Of offences against good taste Wesley was indeed rarely 
guilty. He was, unlike many of his friends, ‘a scholar and a 
gentleman.’ He seldom nourished any bitterness, and yet there 
was in his character a vein of harshness which makes it difficult 
for us to regard him as a really lovable person. It is possible 
that his amazing bodily health and strength really begat in him 
a certain harshness, and even brutality, which appears from time 
to time in his !etters and actions. He was hardly ever ill, and 
almost always in excellent spirits. Such men are often deficient 
in sympathy. Two instances of his hardness may be given. 
When he started a school at Kingswood, he resolved that no 
children of ‘ tender parents’ should be received, but only of those - 
who would consent to give their children entirely to the school, 
without taking them away ‘even for a day.” The children them- 
selves were to rise at four winter and summer, and fast until three 
on Fridays ; they were to have no playtime and no holidays. Only 
a hard man could have proposed to treat children in such a fashion, 
and it is no wonder that he had frequently to complain that, 
brought up in such a fashion, they were often ‘ very uncommonly 
wicked.” The other instance is in the treatment of his wife. 
Mrs Wesley was, no doubt, an odious woman, ilJ-tempered, some- 
times violent. There is a story of her being found dragging her 
husband by his white locks across the floor. But she had much 
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to put up with. Wesley appears hardly to have pretended much 
affection when he married her ; he consistently neglected her, on 
the ground that his work had the chief claim upon him, and was 
conspicuously devoid of all those little attentions which mean so 
much to a woman and a wife. Can one imagine anyone but a 
hard-hearted man writing to his wife in such terms as these— 
‘Of what importance is your character to mankind? If you 
were buried just now, or if you had never lived, what loss would it 
be to the cause of God?’ It is no wonder that she eventually 
left him. Wesley briefly notes the fact in his diary, and adds 
‘Non eam reliqui, non dimisi, non revocabo.’ Was ever wife 
more easily disposed of ? 

When we inquire into the causes of the success of the 
Methodist movement in Wesley’s lifetime, there are one or two 
which will at once occur to us. In the first place, Wesley was 
the preacher of what we may almost venture to call a ‘new 
theology.’ The fierce theological disputes of the seventeenth 
century had been followed by an inevitable reaction. Weary of 
dogmatic controversies the Church had largely settled down into 
a teacher of morality supported by ‘religious sanctions.” The 
prevailing temper was that of a sort of religious Prudence. 
There was a touching confidence in ‘ Reason.’ Christianity was, 
above all, a reasonable religion. Of this temper and spirit 
Archbishop Tillotson, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
had been the most distinguished representative. ‘Reason,’ he 
said, ‘is the faculty whereby revelations are to be discerned.’ 
His sermons greatly influenced the succeeding age. 

‘I like’ [said Sir Robert Howard] ‘such sermons as Doctor Tillotson’s, 
where all can find a plain and certain way of salvation, and with all the 
charms of a calm and blessed temper and of pure reason are excited to 
the uncontroverted, indisputable duties of religion; where all are plainly 
shown that the means to obtain the eternal place of happy rest are those, 
and no other, which also give peace in the present life.’ 


Warburton remarked that Tillotson laboured in restoring 
morality to its rights. Such a religion was impatient of mystery 
and generally contemptuous of mysticism. It can be imagined 
with what force, upon a generation reared in morality and 
common sense, Wesley and his friends burst. To them morality, 
far from being the substance of religion, was more often to be 
regarded as its enemy. Passion and emotion—sudden and 
miraculous changes of feeling—were regarded as proofs of a 
‘new Birth’ ; the souls of men were shaken by lurid pictures and 
threats of everlasting torment. In some this new theology 
excited aversion and disgust ; but in others—especially the excit- 
able and uneducated—the thrilling appeals of the pulpit— 
delivered, for the most part, by men who firmly believed in their 
own doctrines—produced results of the most startling character, 
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as we have already seen. But the vein of religious emotion in 
any nation is apt to be exhausted by constant demands upon it. 
It would seem that such a process has occurred in this country. 
About a hundred years, indeed, after Wesley, Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey could still use his methods with considerable effect. But 
the movement associated with them was short-lived, and 
revivalism may almost be said to have come to an inglorious end 
in the ‘mission’ of Dr. Torrey. 

But preaching alone could not have secured the permanence 
of the Methodist movement. Whitefield founded no sect; but in 
Wesley we have a man who was not only a preacher but an 
organiser of extraordinary power. Out of his scattered converts 
he formed a new Society. It is natural to compare him, in this 
respect, with the evangelist who was known in our day as 
‘General’ Booth. The two men resembled each other in more 
ways than one. They were both autocrats, and they both enlisted 
in active work a social class which had hitherto been content ‘ to 
take a back seat.’ In the institution of ‘ Local preachers’ Wesley 
‘tapped’ a fresh spiritual spring. No doubt the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth had been given to delivering their souls in godly 
exercises, but since then such exhibitions had fallen into disuse, 
and neither in the Church nor among the Dissenting bodies had 
laymen been encouraged to develop their gifts. I am far from 
saying that Wesley’s invention was in all respects a happy one. 
Many of the local preachers were ignorant and conceited fanatics, 
and no doubt it was the fear of being deprived of such privileges 
as they possessed that widened the breach between the Methodist 
body and the authorities of the Church. Even Wesley himself at 
times found them very hard to manage, and had to deal with 
them in a summary fashion. But there is no question that in dis- 
covering and using them Wesley secured the permanence of his 
organisation, and did much to win to his banner the social class 
to which they belonged. 

But though we may find in Wesley’s doctrine and organi- 
sation causes of the success of the Methodist movement, it need 
never be forgotten that, after all, the chief cause is to be found 
in his own life and character. His was the faith—free from all 
doubt and misgiving—which removes mountains: and he was 
gifted with a personal courage which never failed in the face of 
the most serious perils. Again and again he was insulted and 
assaulted, and more than once in his life was in imminent 
danger, but his calmness and fortitude were never shaken, and 
he ended by being adored in places where he had once been 
persecuted. 

When we proceed to inquire as to the immediate and ultimate 
effects of the Methodist movement on English society—in the 
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largest sense of the word—we undertake a task which is by no 
means an easy or simple one. On the whole, however, we can 
say, without hesitation, that so far as the eighteenth century was 
concerned, its results were, on the whole, of a beneficent 
character. It certainly did something to resist and furn back the 
wave of moral corruption which flowed from an aristocracy, which 
had many great qualities but very little moral or religious sense, 
into other classes of the community. So again, in the lower 
middle-class and among the poor Methodism awoke a religious 
sense and often kindled a burning piety which transformed and 
illuminated many a humble life. It is stated that in the Army 
Methodist preachers made many converts and did much to im- 
prove, in many rough times, the moral and spiritual condition of 
the soldiers. It has even been suggested that the religious spirit 
infused into the people at large was effectual in resisting the 
destructive and anti-Christian influence of the French 
Revolution. 

All this is much ; but it must be confessed that, when we con- 
sider the ultimate effects of the movement, there is also some- 
thing to be said on the other side. I will touch only three 
points. Intellectually it has always been weak, and, indeed, has 
not seldom lifted intellectual weakness into a virtue. Proclaim- 
ing itself to be a ‘religion of the heart’ it has depressed and 
discouraged the application of the intellect to religious problems. 
From the beginning there was among the converts an almost total 
lack of intellectual distinction. Human learning was suspected 
and decried. A restless enthusiasm was regarded as the one thing 
needful, and, indeed, some of Wesley’s most prominent disciples 
in the Church, such as Berridge and Grimshaw, seem to have 
been little better than lunatics. In Wesley’s own day it would 
be hard to name any writers of distinction among the Methodists 
or Evangelicals, except Charles Wesley and Cowper. There 
were, of course, hymn-writers, such as Toplady and Newton, 
whose compositions are still used and valued by the Church at 
large; but Cowper was the only poet; and the influence of the 
Evangelical theology on his sensitive nature can only be described 
as disastrous. Nor can it be said that, from that day to this, 
the Evangelical party, either in or out of the English Church, has 
ever attained a high level of culture. 

One of the consequences of this defect is to be seen in some 
of the superstitions which have been so closely intertwined with 
popular religion that when, as now, it has become necessary to 
separate the two, the operation is attended by much danger to 
the religious life of the people. I will give two examples. The 
Bible was regarded not merely as an inspired but as an infallible 
book. It was regarded as being of equal authority in all its parts 
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and free from any error of fact or opinion from beginning to end. 
Wesley himself practised the superstitious habit of opening it at 
random to find a message. To refuse to accept every word as 
dictated by the Almighty was to run the risk of being denounced 
as a heretic. Hence, when the progress of modern science 
seemed to cast doubt on the literal accuracy of some of its state- 
ments, the Evangelicals were always foremost in denouncing the 
presumption of human learning in daring to criticise the ‘ Word 
of God.’ Physical science was branded as impious if it con- 
flicted with a statement in Genesis. So, again, with regard to 
Sunday. The old English and Christian view of Sunday as a 
holiday of the Church, in which recreation after church hours was 
freely permitted, had largely given way to the Puritan con- 
ception of it as ‘the Sabbath,’ transferred to another day of the 
week, governed by the Fourth Commandment, and hedged about 
by worse than Pharisaical traditions. The Methodist and 
Evangelical movement encouraged this view. To work or play 
on the Sabbath became more and more a deadly sin, and there 
sprang up an odious literature for the young in which Sunday 
bathers generally came to a watery grave. In our own day we 
are still suffering from the false conscience which such teaching 
tended to produce, and though the old Puritan Sunday has in 
practice largely disappeared, many of those who practise Sunday 
recreation do so with an unhealthy feeling that there is something 
irreligious about it—a feeling which results, not in abandoning 
the recreation, but in alienating them from a religion which they 
have misunderstood. It would have been a happy thing for the 
country if the older Anglican tradition which expressed itself in 
the Book of Sports had prevailed, and we should have had much 
less to unlearn to-day. 

Once more ; it is to be feared that the influence of Methodism 
on the middle classes has been responsible for some of the least 
attractive characteristics by which those classes are distinguished 
in this country : viz. the excessive devotion to money-making and 
that respectability of which a large bank-balance is the outward 
and visible sign. The prophetic eye of John Wesley seems to 
have foreseen the danger. 


Religion [he says] must necessarily produce both industry and frugality, 
and these cannot but produce riches. But as riches increase, so will pride, 
anger, and love of the world in all its branches. How then is it possible 
that Methodism, that is, a religion of the heart, though it flourishes now 
asa green bay-tree, should continue in this state? 


His remedy is that they should give as well as gain and save. 
Many Methodists and Evangelicals have been conspicuously 
generous. But it cannot be said that Wesley’s fears have been 
unjustified. The prosperous middle-class person of this kind, 
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keen in business, devoid of culture, narrow in his outlook on the 
world, a militant teetotaller and Sabbatarian, whatever else he 
may be—and he has many virtues—is hardly a child of ‘ sweetness 
and light.’ 

And in considering the ultimate effects of the movement one 
can hardly omit its melancholy share in increasing the divisions 
of English Christianity. For this John Wesley himself was 
partially responsible. Though, to the end, a stout Churchman 
of a sort, and earnestly entreating his followers never to desert 
the Church of England, he founded a society which was almost 
sure to become a sect. In impetuously ordaining a ‘bishop’ or 
superintendent for America, he made a new and more grievous 
schism, and since his day Methodism has been again and again 
divided. 

To some, no doubt, this will appear to be a matter of little 
consequence ; but those who know anything of the petty jealousies 
and bitter rivalries, the envy, hatred and uncharitableness, the 
ferocious competition, the senseless overlapping, the constant 
waste of energy due to our ‘ unhappy divisions,’ will hardly rejoice 
in the spectacle. 

He then who, surveying Wesley’s life and labours, endeavours 
to decide whether, on the whole, they were beneficial or otherwise 
in the long run to his country and to the world, will find that he 
has entered on a difficult and perplexing inquiry ; but on one thing 
all will agree—that judged by his influence during and after his 
lifetime on the thoughts and lives of vast numbers of men and 
women, the name of Wesley must always rank among the greatest, 
in English History. 

H. R. GAMBLE, 
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THE MODERNITY OF STONEHENGE 


Towarps the close of 1918 occurred an event for which genera- 
tions of archaeologists had hoped in vain, and Stonehenge became 
the property of the nation; but the fact which, in less Titanic 
times, would have furnished the Press with reams of ‘copy, 
passed almost unnoticed. It was in the fitness of things: the 
National Mystery witnessed yet one change the more in the same 
silence in which it has seen so many others, and the world was 
spared a fresh outpouring of obscurantist speculation. It is 
something to be thankful for, for there are already about a 
thousand volumes larger or smaller devoted to the National 
Mystery. It has been assigned to almost every people from Dan 
unto Denmark, to every date between Cheops and Canute. His- 
torians, anthropologists, geologists, architects and mathemati- 
cians—all have gone up thither to battle, and gone away again, 
having satisfied none but themselves. The very stars in their 
courses have been drawn into the struggle, and at the moment 
the astronomers hold the field. But nothing comes of it all. 
Stonehenge stands where it did, still the National Mystery, the 
Tower of Confusion of English archaeology. 

Omine ignotum pro magnifico, and there gathers about him 
who creates a mystery a reflected share of the glamour of it. 
Wherefore authority has loved Stonehenge and sought always to 
increase its mystery. But the days having passed when the 
world could be impressed by whispers of Druidical sacrifices or 
conjured with ‘ shards, flints, and pebbles,’ archaeology was glad 
to find allies in the stars and to hand over to astronomy its task 
of mystification ; for astronomy is itself a mystery to the layman, 
and moreover infallible. Astronomy has done all that was asked 
of it: it has so perplexed the ‘Giants’ Dance’ with talk of 
azimuths and such Pythagorean wild-fowl that no Wotan Line 
ever bore a more impregnable look. Stonehenge is more of a 
mystery than ever before, and the nation is the prouder of it. 
The Pyramids may be made plain, the Cretan Labyrinth become 
@ passing show, there may remain not one riddle in all the sands 
of Asia, but Stonehenge is Stonehenge still, irremeabilis error. 
Such virtue is there in Authority ! 
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But it does not appear that to our ‘ rude’ Saxon forbears there 
was any mystery about it. There is no hint thereof in any Saxon 
writings, in folklore, or in nomenclature. Where the national 
imagination has seen a mystery, it has usually confessed the 
fact by attributing the mysterious thing to Cromwell, to Caesar, 
or to the Devil, or by giving to it a name suggestive of a doubt. 
But no hero-name, no devil-name, genuinely attaches to Stone- 
henge. It has no eponym, and of all names on the map it is 
amongst the least romantic. Stonehenge means merely ‘ Stone 
Gallows,’ and seemingly there was so little mystery about it then 
that none asked by or for whom the ‘gallows’ were erected. 
Scores of our place-names prove that the Saxon was very observ- 
ant of stones, but Stonehenge was only remarkable in his eyes 
because it showed the peculiarity of the architrave or impost. 
There are scores of other megalithic circles still existent, and 
when the Saxon first came upon the scene there were hundreds 
more. But he called them, if he gave them any special names 
at all, merely what they were—Ringsteads and Ringstones. He 
has not fathered a single one upon Thor or Woden, or even upon 
Grim. Plainly he saw no riddle in such things. He never asked 
himself ‘What mean ye by these stones?’ for he knew what 
they were. 

The Saxon knew their purpose, but apparently he did not 
himself use them. How otherwise explain the absence of any 
Saxon ‘finds’ within them? At Avebury and at Stanton Drew 
he settled close beside them, so one infers that he did not fear 
them or even avoid them. But neither at Avebury nor at Stanton 
Drew did he settle within them, as the position of the village 
churches proves. Both churches are outside the circles, but imme- 
diately outside. As the earliest structural churches of England 
were expressly ordered to be built within their respective tuns, 
the original villages of Avebury and Stanton must have stood 
likewise outside the circles, clustered about the churches. Yet 
one would suppose that the natural course was at Avebury to 
put the village within the tremendous fosse and vallum, and use 
these for its defence. So it was, unless there was good reason 
to the contrary. The reason was that the Saxons not merely 
knew the purpose of the circle, but even respected it. Only when 
the knowledge died out did the respect likewise vanish, and there 
grew up the present-day village upon what had previously been 
forbidden ground. 

Fable got to work upon Stonehenge no earlier than the twelfth 
century, when Geoffrey of Monmouth invented the story that it 
was the burial-place of the victims of the treachery of Hengist. 
All memory of its real purpose may well have been dead by then. 
It is simple matter of fact that the nineteenth century alone was 
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time enough to transform the chalk-mines of Chiselhurst into 
‘ Druidical’ dene-holes, so it were small wonder if the lapse of 
seven centuries, at a period so much earlier, sufficed to obliterate 
the memory of the purpose of Stonehenge. Geoffrey moreover 
was no Saxon. He was half Norman and half Welsh, of the 
mixture which bred the most and the best of ‘ Englisk,’ romance, 
and he was safe in the assurance that, while few fiaxons could 
read him, none dared contradict him. Yet his fable did not 
make good. The English knew better, but they held their peace. 
One may seek in vain for any hint that, in English judgment, 
Aurelius had part or lot in the building of Stonehenge. 
Geoffrey's tale fell flat, and the ‘Stone Galkuws’ went their 
forgotten way through the centuries, while all ¢.nd sundry helped 
themselves to ‘blue-stones’ and Sarsens. Most of the handier 
stones were broken up or stolen, but the huge monoliths of the 
central group were spared because of their ‘oulk, and—mirabile 
dictu!—so were the three lesser stones wiaich archaeologically 
considered are the most important of all, viz. the ‘ Friar’s Heel’ 
and the other two ‘ pointers,’ the only stor.es in the whole struc- 
ture which are not dressed. 

Then came the seventeenth century and the era of ‘ intelli- 
gent’ archaeology, with Camden and Selden and Verstegan for 
pioneers, and the beginning of the thousand books about Stone- 
henge.. Thanks to these it has become so much a National 
Mystery that anyone who shall be so unfortunate as to solve its 
riddle will be likely to enjoy the same sort of immortality as did 
he who fired the Samian Heraeum. But immortality is worth its 
price. 

This article does not pretend to solve the whole problem. It 
proposes mainly to examine some of the arguments of those who 
maintain the obscurantist attitude. It will appear that certain 
important pieces of evidence have been overlooked in toto, and 
that, in regard to such evidence as the obscurantists use, pre- 
misses and conclusions alike are often questionable, if not posi- 
tively false. 

Most modern authorities, while agreeing that Stonehenge was 
a temple, take one or the other of two views as to its origin, 
arguing it either an astronomical observatory or a sepulchral 
monument. Both are agreed that it is of immense antiquity, 
certainly of early Bronze Age, and very possibly of the Stone 
Age. The few exceptions, such as Sir Arthur Evans, who would 
date it no earlier than the third century B.c., are but as voices 
crying in the wilderness; but the fact that there are such excep- 
tions, and amongst them men of the first rank in archaeology, 
is significant. 
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For this immense antiquity there is in literal truth no evidence: 
at all, for it is founded mainly upon the entire absence of any 
‘finds,’ and in particular the absence of bronze and iron, in 
almost all stone-circles that have been identified—‘ explored ’ one 
cannot say, for very few have been systematically explored, 
though even in these few cases the result has been the same. The 
argument is merely thus: Such and such a circle is not known 
to have yielded any trace of metal; ergo, it is of the Stone 
Age. Or thus: Such and such a circle has yielded no iron; ergo, 
it is of the Bronze Age. Can anyone maintain that either syllo- 
gism is good logic? By parity of reasoning, anyone who digs 
a garden where once stood an English cottage and finds no gold, 
is entitled to argue that the cottage was of the Silver Age; or 
finding no metal at all, to argue it of the Age of Stone. From what 
is not found, nothing further can be legitimately inferred, and the 
fact that no bronze, no iron has been found, is no proof at all 
that bronze or iron was unknown when the circle was built. <° 
seems to be assumed that workmen habitually drop their tools 
and other belongings where they work. It is not so nowadays, 
and it was probably even less so when tools were scarcer and 
more valued. If there are occasional exceptions to-day, the 
chances are that such exceptions were vastly more eccasional in 
the past. But the aphorism ex nihilo nil fit is as true now as 
when Lucretius wrote it and when Epicurus propounded it. 

Archaeology however has made up its mind that all stone 
circles are at least as early as the Bronze Age. Therefore, it 
continues, Stonehenge is of the same age, because it is a stone 
circle. As well maintain all rectangular buildings ta be of one 
age because they are rectangular, for the argument entirely ignores 
the admitted fact that Stonehenge, for all its circularity, is 
sui generis, ‘in a class by itself.’ Alone amongst such monu- 
ments in the British Isles it is built of dressed stones, the ‘ Friar’s 
Heel’ and the two ‘ pointers’ excepted; it is set out with a 
mathematical precision unmatched in any other circle; it shows 
an elaboration of structural method—mortise and tenon and 
trilithon—for which there is no British parallel; and its area is 
filled with a mass of megalithic building, ring within ring, which 
speak as clearly as do its other peculiarities for the lateness of 
its evolution. Everything about it declares it to be the very last 
word in the evolution of its kind, and therefore late, if not actually 
last, in chronology also. Yet there have been archaeologists to 
argue gravely that it was the very earliest, all others the degraded 
copies of that original. That any copy of it ever existed has been 
often assumed, but never proved. Such evidence as there is 
suggests only that Stonehenge is a development from the primitive 
simpler, ruder, and less complicated circle, and the final effort 
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of such development, which was, for whatever reason, suddenly 
arrested. 

Whether or no it be permissible to speak of Stonehenge as a 
stone circle, it is not like any other stone circle, nor are the other 
stone circles all alike. One obvious point of difference has been 
persistently ignored, viz. the fact that some of them are fossed 
and others are not. Of the ‘ great circles’ properly so called, 
such as those of Cumberland and Cornwall, not one shows any 
trace of a fosse, for the peculiar trench which partially cavers 
the Cornish circle called the Stripple Stones is to be explained 
as a catch-water for surface-drainage only. So says the excavator, 
H. St. George Gray. Of the great unfossed circles not one has 
yielded proof of a sepulchral purpose, whereas of those which 
have been proved sepulchral, a very large number show fosses, 
and frequently fosses of quite exaggerated proportions. It is 
true that Stonehenge has a fosse, although thus far no search 
has succeeded in finding any sepulture within its area; and the 
same is true of Avebury, while the case of Arbor Low is admittedly 
doubtful. The legitimate conclusion from the evidence is, not 
that all circles were sepulchral, but that some fossed circles were 
so, or to put it otherwise, that sepulchral circles were sometimes 
fossed. But it is equally a fact that many proven sepulchral circles 
had no fosse at all. 

How comes it that archaeologists have not long since recog- 
nised that the circle is the Celtic symbol of sanctity, and, sanctity 
originating with the grave, the Celtic symbol of death? Every 
known barrow of the Celtic races in these islands is circular. Nor 
did the symbol disappear with paganism, for to this day there 
are circular churchyards in almost every county of the United 
Kingdom ; in the Celtic areas of Wales and Cornwall they are 
the rule, nat the exception to the rule. The expression of the 
symbol might vary: it might be the simple circular mound of 
earth, the ‘ Bowl’ barrow; a mound with circular surrounding 
fosse, the ‘ Bell’ barrow; a ring-wall of earth and stone, with 
or without fosse ; a fosse only ; or a circular peristalith, fossed or 
unfossed. Throughout the whole series of barrow-forms in all 
their great variety the circle is invariably there, and as the 
evolution proceeds, the mound becomes less and less, the circle 
more and more important. It is, indeed, the one constant fact 
in every Celtic burial from post-Long Barrow times onward to 
the early days of Christianity. It may be seen in the graves of 
the savages of Harlyn Bay as plainly as in those of the cultured 
folk of the Aylesford cemetery. It needs no knowledge of archae- 
ology to recognise in the disc-barrow a late stage of evolution 
because of its perfect symmetry. Archaeology allows that it was 
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so from the evidence of the ‘ finds’ therein, and puts the ‘ disc’ 
at any date not earlier than 300 B.c. Thurnam admitted that 
its construction possibly continued into the Roman era. 

Now there is nothing to compare with the symmetrical per- 
fection af the ‘ disc’ more closely than does the circular enceinte 
of Stonehenge, and the common-sense inference is that those 
who built the one, built the other also. If so, that enceinte was 
not built before 300 B.c. It is an admitted fact that nowhere 
in Britain is the ‘ disc’ more numerous or more perfect than in 
the neighbourhood of Stonehenge. 

The date of Stonehenge, says Professor Boyd Dawkins, is to 
be determined from that of the surrounding barrows. By which 
of them? For round Stonehenge are barrows of all three prin- 
cipal types. We know that in point of evolution the ‘ bowl ’ pre 
ceded the ‘bell,’ and the ‘ bell’ preceded the ‘disc’ ; but wi 
know also that barrows of each earlier type continued to be con- 
structed alongside with others of each later type. It is impos- 
sible to be sure that any individual example of either ‘ bowl ’ or 
‘bell’ was constructed at an earlier date than were the earliest 
‘discs.’ Most of them might quite possibly be actually later than 
the ‘discs.’ So this pronouncement carries us no further. 
Exactly the same reasoning applies to the argument that Stone- 
henge must be of immense antiquity because chips from the great 
Sarsen stones are found within the surrounding barrows. As 
again we have no means of determining the precise age of any 
one of thase barrows, all that we can infer is that they were 
built after the Sarsens were dressed. When that was done is as 
much a question as before. 

The only data which can even approximately fix the age of 
a barrow are inscriptions, coins, and any similar datable object— 
if there be any such—unmistakably associated with a primary 
interment. Such objects however are extremely scarce, and even 
if they were not they have—to the Maker of Mysteries—this draw- 
back, that they do not go back far enough. Archaeologists there- 
fore have fallen back upon the typological method, and claim to 
be able to date an interment by the form and features of such 
voiceless grave-furniture as brooches, implements, and pottery. It 
cannot be denied that these things, like all others, are subject to 
evolution, and that it is quite possible to trace that evolution from 
one stage to another; but it by no means follows that brooch or 
implement or urn found in a barrow proves that barrow to be 
of the date to which the typological method would refer urn or 
implement or brooch. We may know where to place any such 
object in a given table of types; we cannot be sure that it was 
made at the date allocated to that type, much less that it was 
laid in the barrow at that date. There is considerable evidence 
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to show that the implements found in barrows were sometimes 
expressly made for the purpose, not necessarily therefore of the 
type actually in use at the time. That the form and fashion of 
sepulchral pottery were traditional, and wholly unrelated to the 
contemporary ceramics, is as certain as anything can be. The 
urn was, in most cases, and perhaps in all cases, expressly made 
for each individual interment, as to-day a coffin is made. ‘ Stone- 
Age’ urns have been found in graves containing also Roman coins 
of the third century A.D., and ‘ Bronze Age ’ urns have been found 
to cover weapons of iron. They have been found in cemeteries 
with Roman and Saxon pots, and on the same ‘horizon.’ Even 
the finding of coins may be questionable evidence, thanks to the 
confusing activities of moles and rabbits and badgers. There 
may have been ‘bowls’ in the Neolithic time; there may be 
‘bowls’ and ‘ bells’ of the Bronze Age; but the man who with- 
qut the most precise evidence is rash enough to put a definite 
date to any individual example of either type is merely courting 
contradiction, or at any rate furthering obscurantism. 

Common sense suggests that the sepulchral stone circle, or 
cromlech, is but one form of the symbolical sepulchral ring, and 
that form a late one. Orthodox archaeology will not hear of this. 
All stone circles, it repeats, are of immense antiquity, and the 
proof is in the fact that all such circles are.built of undressed 
stones—belong therefore to an age which knew nothing of iron, 
and possibly nothing of copper ; for copper tools wil! not serve to 
work hard stone. 

Now there is one ancient author who speaks in some detail 
of stone circles, and it is worth while to examine what he says. 
His name is Homer, and his books have been open for all to 
read from the dawn of European literature, but for whatever 
reason archaeology has either ignored him or misconstrued him. 
Homer had no theories to further, and he was assuredly no 
abscurantist. 

In the Odyssey (vi. 267 ; viii. 6) we are told how Ulysses was 
received by the sea-folk of Phaeacia. The people are summoned 
to the agora. It lay outside the gates of the city, beside the only 
road of approach, and close to the harbour. Its central feature 
was a ‘ goodly Posideum,’ whereof more anon, and round this was 
a circle of dressed stones (foro AlGo.) which served as seats 
for the kings and the notables. Round this again was a series 
of undressed stones (jutro! Ades) of larger size, ‘ set rootfast in 
the ground.’ So Homer, who lived circa 1000 B.c. amongst a 
people quite familiar with iron, was familiar with circles of un- 
dressed stones; and with the combination of dressed and undressed 
stones in the same edifice. 
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Proof of the same survival of undressed stone circles into the 
Iron Age is forthcoming also from India. There are numbers of 
such circles in the Deccan (Hyderabad) surrounding cists of tooled 
granite, which contain sepulchral urns and implements of copper 
and of iron. 

In the face of these facts why does Authority doubt or ignore 
the famous case of the barrow on Morvah Hill in Cornwall, 
where W. C. Borlase more than forty years ago found a cromlech 
of undressed stones to surround a primary and undisturbed inter- 
ment with which were associated an urn of the usual archaic type, 
flint flakes, a limpet-shell, and three silver coins of Antoninus? 

In the matter of the Hyderabad circles Authority may be 
excused, for the report thereon was published only in 1916. In 
regard to Morvah Hill it talks of moles and of secondary inter- 
ments. What excuse can it offer in respect of Homer? 

Homer, it may be urged, has nothing to do with this England. 
But Professor W. Ridgeway proved, nearly twenty years ago, 
that the people of and for whom Homer wrote were a tribe of 
Brythonic Celts immigrant into Greece from North-Western 
Europe circa 1300-1000 B.c., kinsmen therefore of those other 
Brythons who some centuries later (circa 500-400 B.c.) invaded 
Britain. Brythons in Greece and Brythons in Britain probably 
had very much in common. 

It does not follow that all British stone circles are of a date 
so late as the coming of the Brythons, or even that all are of 
the Iron Age. Some of the sepulchral examples may very well 
be earlier. All that is here insisted on is that it is no longer 
possible to maintain that a circle must be of pre-Iron Age merely 
because the stones are undressed. Some at any rate were cer- 
tainly of the Iron Age, and it is common sense to think that 
Stonehenge, from the lateness of its type and other peculiarities, 
may very well be one of the latest in the series. And Stonehenge 
has never yet produced a single ‘ find ’ to prove the contrary. 

In the course of restoring one of the falling monoliths in 1901 
there were found buried at its base large numbers of stone mauls. 
They were of the rudest and roughest types, and were very reason- 
ably judged to be the very tools wherewith Stonehenge was built. 
The rash inference that Stonehenge was actually built in the 
Stone Age was forestalled by the discovery that the base of one 
of the monoliths was stained unmistakably by contact with bronze. 
Bronze therefore was known when the hole was dug to receive the 
monolith. But the article which had produced the stain was appa- 
rently something very small, so small that the object itself had 
wholly perished, and the stain alone remained to bear witness 
that it had once been there. Therefore, argues Authority, bronze 
must still have been extremely precious. Does this conclusion 
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necessarily follow? All that an English navvy commonly leaves 
behind him is a trouser-button, but one does not therefore infer 
that the fabric of such an article is very precious. 

If tools of stone were the only tools available for the work, 
it is to be presumed that they were valuable. Why then were 
they flung unceremoniously into the post-hole to serve as packing 
for the monolith? That is not the fashion in which humanity 
commonly deals with its possessions. To the layman the prob- 
able explanation would seem to be that they were thus flung 
away because they were of no further use—that stone tools were 
used in building Stonehenge for purely ritual reasons, and were 
not the ordinary and valued tools of the workmen. One recalls 
the building of Solomon’s Temple : ‘There was no sound of axe 
or hammer heard therein.’ Axes and hammers had been used 
in preparing the stones and timbers, but ritual forbade their use 
within the actual precincts. Ancient codes of law, Celtic and 
Saxon alike, strictly forbade the bringing of weapons into a locus 
consecratus, and that at an age when most weapons were cer- 
tainly made of iron. There is no denying that tools of stone 
could do all that was required at Stonehenge, but it is by no 
means certain that such tools were used because no others were 
available. 

Much has been made of the finding, both in the post-holes at 
Stonehenge and on the floor of the great fosse of Avebury, of 
the deer-horn picks wherewith the chalk was excavated ; for the 
fact is used to suggest that it proves the fosse and post-holes to 
have been dug at a date when tools of iron were unknown. This 
is a flagrant case of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, for exactly 
the same kind of pick was found by Pitt-Rivers in more than 
one Romano-British village of Cranborne Chase, in circumstances 
which led that excavator to believe that such tools were in habitual 
use right down to and during the Roman occupation. The stone 
mauls of Stonehenge and the deer-horn picks of Avebury strongly 
suggest that these peculiar circles as a type had their origin in 
the Stone Age; they do not in the least prove that Stonehenge 
and Avebury were built in the Stone Age. 

A further fact which has never been properly appreciated is 
the small depth at which the great megaliths are mostly planted 
in the soil. The great menhir at Rudstone is said to be set 12 feet 
in the earth, and the larger of the two main pylons at Stonehenge 
was bedded to a depth of 8 feet 3 inches. These are both the 
remarkable exceptions to the general rule, and in the case of 
the pylon the reason was simply the necessity of bringing its 
summit to the level of that of its fellow, which is bedded only 4 feet 
deep, but rises 21 feet above the soil. Will any man of practical 
experience risk the opinion that an average pillar-stone of that 
height and so slightly emplanted could possibly withstand for 
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even three thousand years the buffets of the English climate? 
It is merely a question of experience, and experience gives a most 
emphatic reply in the negative. At Stonehenge the emplacement 
was in the solid chalk, but even so the larger monolith had all 
but fallen, despite the depth of its emplacement, and this appa- 
rently from purely natural causes, while its lesser fellow was 
prostrate as long ago as 1620. By far the greater number of such 
monuments are planted upon foundations far less firm. The 
pillars of the Stones of Stenness were remarkable for their height 
and their flat section, particularly calculated to catch the force 
of the wind, yet different observers have recorded that one or 
other of them was set but 2 feet in the ground, although measur- 
ing upwards of 18 feet in length. At the present day one only 
remains tn situ, while many have fallen within the last century. 
It would appear from Wallace that the whole peristalith, some 
twelve stones in all, was complete in 1700. Is not the reasonable 
inference that the Stones of Stenness were erected at some very 
recent date? That was the view held by most archaeologists 
until Daniel Wilson challenged it in 1850. 

H. St. George Gray has noticed the slight emplacement of 
the gigantic pillars of the Stripple Stones, and expressed his 
wonder that they could endure so long in a soil so light. For 
the most part archaeologists have ignored the point entirely, or 
if not, have used it as another proof of the marvellous. Had 
these stones really stood since the Age of Bronze, the fact were 
marvellous indeed. 

This argument naturally applies only to the taller and more 
slender stones. It does not apply to some of the huge boulders 
of Avebury, which were root-fast from their very shape. But 
such boulders are not characteristic of the circles, of most of 
which the stones are all too easily upset. 

It is a plain fact that of all British circles the best preserved 
are some of those of Cornwall and Cumberland. It is a fact also 
that Cornwall and Cumberland maintained their existence as 
independent Celtic kingdoms until the ninth and tenth centuries. 
What is the connexion between these two facts? Fergusson 
hinted it, but Authority lifts up shocked, hushing hands, for, if 
connexion there be, then are some of these circles very modern 
indeed. 

Cornwall and Cumberland were Brythonic areas. So too was 
Derbyshire, which ranks next in England for the number of its 
circles. So too was North Wales, and indeed most of the Princi- 
pality save the extreme south and south-west. In the south and 
south-west circles are few, but elsewhere they are fairly numerous. 
The circles of Ireland, smal] sepulchral rings excepted, are found 
almost exclusively within the limits of the Brythonic settlement 
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in Meath, Fermanagh etc. Circles abound in Brythonic Aber- 
deenshire, whereas in purely Gaelic parts of Scotland they are 
few. So it would seem that there may be a connexion between 
the circles and the Brythonic Celts. Homer, it will be remem- 
bered, suggested that it was so. 

There are at least four ruined circles in Yorkshire to which 
attaches the name of Bride-stones, and a fifth on the borders of 
Staffordshire and Cheshire. Does Bride-stones mean Brython- 
stones? In the A.-S. Chronicle as late as 1062 part of Wales is 
called Brytland. The philologists will assert that the change of 
t to d is ‘ impossible.’ Nevertheless the Devon town of Modbury 
was Motberia in Domesday, and the Sussex manor of Motcombe 
in Eastbourne, though invariably so written, is Modcombe on the 
lips of its people, and what we call a strut Sussex calls a strud. 

Cornwall was Brythonic, and specifically Belgic. Wilts and 
Dorset were apparently the paramount seat of Belgic power in 
Britain. The Irish Brythons were likewise Belgic ; so much their 
name of Fir-bolgs implies. On the Continent there are, or were, 
great circles all over Brittany and Northern France, that is, 
throughout Gallia Belgica, but not further south. They were a 
remarkable feature of Denmark, but further east they disappear. 
They are to be found in Scandinavia, but chiefly in the coast 
districts immediately opposite to Denmark. 

Denmark was the Cimbric Chersonese of Latin geographers, 
so named as having been the cradle of the Cimbri. To this part 
of Europe Professor Ridgeway traces those Celts, the Acheans 
of Homer, who introduced the circles into Greece, and from this 
same part came, and in Caesar’s time were still coming, the 
Belgic tribes. Authority has for years past gone out of its way 
to fleer at any identification of Cimbri with Cymru; but Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway would like to accept it, and common sense is 
with him. All Belgic tribes, he suggests, were Cimbri, but 
the name belonged more particularly to one specific tribe of the 
whole number. The Cymru of Britain are either the legitimate 
descendants of that one tribe, or they are another tribe who 
have usurped the collective name of all the Belgae. The Cimbri 
are identical with the Cimmerii of Greek writers, and identical 
again with the Hyperboreans. The Hyperboreans were thought 
of by post-Homeric Greeks as a people who dwelt in a land of 
eternal night, in ‘ Cimmerian ’ darkness, but Homer himself places 
the Cimmerians in the remotest West. 

Now there are three independent witnesses amongst the 
Classics to the pre-eminence of this race in building. 

First in point of time is Herodotus, who tells us that certain 
fortifications in the region of the Crimea, which the Greeks knew 
as the ‘Cimmerian Chersonese,’ were the work of the Cim- 
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merians. They were known as ‘forts (or walls) of the Cim- 
merians.’ One does not hear of Persian or Egyptian or even 
Phoenician Walls, let alone any which bore the name of a Greek 
tribe, and one infers that these ‘Cimmerian forts’ were of a very 
remarkable and distinctive character. One hears of ‘ Pelasgian 
forts’ indeed, and these are admitted to be both remarkable and 
distinctive. 

The second author was one Hecataeus, writer of a lost History 
of the Hyperboreans. There are two known writers of this name 
in Greek Literature, and the critics agree that the historian of 
the Hyperboreans was Hecataeus of Abdera, circa 300 B.c. Dio- 
dorus Siculus cites from him a long passage relating to a remark- 
able ‘ temple of Apollo’ which was situated ‘in the Isle of the 
Hyperboreans over against Celtica.’ Celtica was the Greek 
name for Gaul, and the Isle of the Hyperboreans can be no other 
than Britain; and everything in the description bears out this 
identification. But modern archaeology: takes the attitude of 
Megalopsychus Brown; it never ‘acts on an obvious logical 
course.’ Therefore it refuses to admit the identification, and the 
necessary consequence that in Hecataeus’ time the Cimbri had 
already imposed their power upon Britain. Here however the 
immediate point is that Hecataeus knew of the Hyperboreans, 
that is, of the Cimmerii or Cimbri, as great builders. The 
temple, he says, was circular. 

The third writer has hitherto passed unnoticed. He is no 
other than Tacitus. Speaking (100 A.D.) of the Cimbri in his 
Germania, he says (c. xxxvii) that they were a tribe of the past, 
but that they had left behind them on both banks of the river 
(presumably the Rhine) spacious memorials of their erstwhile 
power and numbers in the shape of castra ac spatia. So Tacitus 
likewise knew of the Cimbri as mighty builders. But what 
precisely did he mean by spatia? The commentators have mostly 
fallen back upon the usual solution of Tacitean brevity: they 
argue castra ac spatia to be a hendiadys, and translate it by 
“spacious camps.’ There is no obvious reason for so doing, and 
several good reasons against it. Spatia may perfectly well be 
@ direct reference to the great circles, a sense easily derived from 
the familiar use of the word for the ‘ laps’ of the Roman circus 
or chariot-ring. Be that as it may, here are three classical writers, 
twa of them men of the first rank, at widely different dates em- 
phasising the peculiar ability, and we may fairly assume the 
peculiar originality, of the Cimbri as builders. And it is to this 
same people that other evidence points as chiefly responsible for 
the great circles. 

In Homer the stone circle serves as agora, the communal moot. 
So it is in the specific case of the Phaeacians, and so it is again 
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in that of the typical Achean polis figured on the Shield of Achilles 
(Iliad, xviii. 504); and the Chorizontes, if to-day there be any 
such, will appreciate the fact that these two separate but identical 
pictures come respectively from the Odyssey and the Iliad. In 
the Odyssey (ix. 112) it is further given, as crowning proof of 
the savagery of the Cyclopes, that ‘they have neither laws nor 
moots.’ So a civilised community of Achean, i.e. Celtic, Greece 
circa 1000 B.c. must have its own moot, and this was customarily 
a stone circle. It was also unfossed and unwalled, for heralds keep 
back the crowd from the ring (Iliad, xviii. 503); and as heralds 
might not bear arms, one infers that the Brythonic Achean, like 
his kinsmen of Wales in later times, did not permit the bearing 
of arms in the moot. Here then is an explicit statement of the 
purpose of some of the great unfossed circles: they were moots. 
We have documentary proof that such circles were so used in 
Scotland as late as the fifteenth century, as they were also in the 
Orkneys, in Scandinavia, and in Denmark, at dates almost as 
late. 

There is yet more to be learnt from Homer. The central 
feature of the agora of the Phaeacians was a ‘ goodly Posideum.’ 
What was it? Not a building of any sort, for that would have 
interfered with the sight and hearing of those who sat around 
it in council, as well as with the various sports—racing, dancing, 
and ball-play—wherewith Ulysses is entertained. It must have 
been either a small altar or a bothros, a sacrificial pit. And it 
was sacred to Poseidon. Now the King of Phaeacia, we are 
expressly told, was the grandson of Poseidon. So the thing 
was sacred to his ancestor. If so, the whole was but a develop- 
ment from the barrow, as was the later Greek prytaneum, and 
as was also the national Italian form of moot, the circus. So 
also was the Greek theatre, the central feature of which was 
again either an altar or a bothros. In Aberdeenshire is a whole 
series of stone circles, sixty-one at least, all of which conformed 
to one type: it had an outer peristalith of undressed stones, an 
inner kerb of smaller stones adapted for seats, a peculiar ‘ hori- 
zontal stone’ at one (the lower) side forming a sort of dais from 
which the whole arena was audible and visible, and finally in the 
centre a pit filled with ashes and burnt matter. Of the whole 
sixty-one not one has anything which can be called a fosse and 
not one has ever been proved to be sepulchral. How could the 
parallel well be closer? 

The Homeric agora and the stone circle of the Aberdeenshire 
type—for the two things are the same—was not sepulchral, but 
it was evolved from a sepulchre and it retained its central bothros 
as symbol of the fact. It was not a burial-place, but it strongly 
resembled one; and this resemblance has prevented most archae- 
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ologists from seeing the differences. Both the resemblances and 
the differences are accounted for by the theory here advanced. 

The first moot was an actual barrow, specifically a round barrow, 
because that was the earliest type. Sir John Rhys showed that 
the old name for the moot in Britain was cruc, and to this day 
the word, modified to cryg, is the Welsh for a round barrow. The 
barrow gradually became broader and flatter, and finally the hump 
disappeared altogether, and there remained only the circular area 
with its limes of whatever kind, fosse or wall or peristalith, or any 
combination of these. The moot followed precisely the same 
evolution; the only—but important—difference being that the 
moot-circie had no fosse. For the moot was above all a public 
place, as to-day is a Court of law. Social development presently 
differentiated one or another of the various matters for which a 
single moot had hitherto sufficed. Religion was one of the first, 
possibly the very first, matter to be thus specialised, and there 
were built specifically religious moots, that is to say, temples. They 
were much like the other moots of their time, but they were 
not public places, and therefore they were fossed and sometimes 
walled. Thus are explained the vallum and fosse of Avebury 
and Arbor Low and Stonehenge. But one would not expect 
every tribe, still less every community, to reach simultaneously 
to this development. As well seek a Westminster Abbey or a 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in every country parish. 

The final stage in the evolution of the religious moot is that 
which replaces a mere precinct by a roofed building. Celtic 
paganism never advanced so far, for it recognised no roofed temple. 
It compromised in Stonehenge, for the imposts of Stonehenge 
are a Celtic adaptation of the Greek architrave. This was sug- 
gested long ago, but it was not understood why the builders stopped 
short where they did. To borrow the architrave and omit the roof 
for which the architrave was intended was fatuous, but is just 
what frequently happens with ill-advised borrowings. ‘Possibly 
their contemporary critics felt that the architects of Stonehenge 
had done a silly thing, and for this reason declined to imitate 
it. For the Celt, before the Roman spoilt him, was a fine artist, 
if he was not a great architect. 

Hecataeus had evidently some knowledge of a circular temple 
in Britain. It is impossible to prove that he meant Stonehenge, 
but there is some evidence pointing that way. Attached to the 
temple was a city of priests who made day-long music upon the 
cithara in the Sun-God’s honour. Ancient Welsh tradition 
declares that there were three ‘ perpetual Choirs’ in Britain, one 
of which was Caer Emrys, otherwise identified with Ambresbury 
(or Amesbury) beside Stonehenge. It is certain that Stonehenge 
was no monument reared in the wilderness, and the great enceinte 
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called Vespasian’s Camp, probably the original Ambres-beorh, 
was not impossibly the site of the settlement to which Stonehenge 
belonged. It must be the Mons Ambrosii of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The cithara of Hecataeus answers to the old Welsh 
crwdd. 

Other Welsh traditions are even more definite. Beiscawen, 
say the Triads, was one of the ‘three principal Gorseddau of 
Britain.’ A Gorsedd was a moot, and Beiscawen means Bos- 
cawen-Un in Cornwall, where is actually the best preserved of 
all British great circles, and therefore (so it is to be inferred) one 
of the most modern. When the elder Borlase wrote of it in 1754 
there had fallen but one stone of the whole peristalith, albeit two 
more had fallen seventy years later. But the circle of Boscawen- 
Un is not otherwise remarkable amongst Cornish circles save for 
its apparent modernity. How came it then that it was singled 
out for mention in the Triad unless there subsisted a genuine 
memory of its purpose? 

Very prominent again in Welsh tradition is one Dyfnwal 
Moelmud—Moelmud the West-Welshman—son of the King of 
Cernyw (Cornwall), who is said to have done more than any of 
his fellows to establish the rights of sovereignty among the Cymru 
of Wales, to have ‘ measured out’ Britain, and to have legislated 
for moots, their powers and prerogatives. Criticism has by 
common consent made ridicule of him. It denies his very 
existence. Denial is not proof, and a goodly number of figures, 
Greek and other, whom the critics have scoffed at, have yet lived 
to confound their critics. Dr. Guest believed him to be one with 
Dyfnwal Hén, circa 1 a.pv. This is just about the time when 
the westward thrust of the Belgae would carry them across the 
Severn Sea and the Welsh marches, bringing with it such 
characteristic matters as the disc-barrow and the circle moot. 
Authority has declared that there are no disc-barrows in Wales, 
but it is wrong : at Pendoylan in Glamorganshire is a particularly 
fine group, and there are others at Llanelwedd in Radnorshire. 
Stone circles are numerous, many of them large and unfossed. So 
both disc-barrow and circle did reach Wales, and, to judge from 
the map, they came into South Wales from Dyfnaint; and this 
is all that the traditional figure of Dyfnwal Moelmud may import. 
His reyal city, by the way, is said to have been Caerleon. 

If it be possible to make out a reasonable case for the purpose, 
the development, and the date of the stone circles by help of 
something less recondite than astronomy, it is needless to call in 
that auxiliary ; and when all is said, to explain them by help of 
astronomy savours somewhat of the ignotum per ignotius. It is 
quite thinkable that some of them were made to subserve some 
elementary astronomical purposes, but that is quite another matter. 
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Churches and town-halls commonly have clocks and weather- 
vanes, but they are not astronomical buildings. Mine host of 
the Tabard Inn used a tree as a gnomon whereby to read the 
time of day—to within ten minutes of the astronomical time, 
declares Professor Skeat—but one would not therefore argue that 
the tree was made or planted by astronomers for astronomical 
purposes, and still less should we think of maintaining the same 
of all trees. Yet that is what some of the Astronomer-Archaeo- 
logists would do. Some circles, a very few, were demonstrably 
furnished with the means of determining the solstices and 
equinoxes : ergo, they argue, this was their purpose and their sole 
purpose, and moreover the sole purpose of all stone circles. Find- 
ing, however, that very many of them can never possibly have 
been used for solstitial and equinoctial observations, they assume 
that such circles were designed for the observation of some more 
abstruse astronomical matters, and to prove it they ransack the 
earth for sighting-points, the sky for stars, to fit in with a date 
which is entirely assumed. 

Modern astronomers enjoy the use of the instruments and the 
calculations which have been perfected and corrected through long 
centuries of exact scientific study, yet weeks of time may pass, 
and numbers of separate observations must be made, ere the best 
of observatories will commit itself to answering any single prob- 
lem in regard to the path of a star, and even so the answer will 
probably be qualified only. It will be correct within so many 
seconds more or less. Knowing this, how is one to believe that 
the star-gazers of some 3000 years ago could make, with rude 
monoliths and inexact circles, by help of cairns and far-off sky- 
lines, the delicate observations which some modern enthusiasts 
attribute to them? 

It is a fact that some circles are provided with pointers. 
There is no evidence to prove that all were so provided, nor is 
there any reason to assume it. Nor need every isolated stone, 
standing or fallen, that happens to be found within sight of a 
circle, necessarily be its ‘pointer.’ Many of them were merely 
grave-stones. 

Stonehenge unquestionably hag its ‘pointers’; therefore 
Stonehenge was undoubtedly used at some time for astronomical 
purposes. It does not follow that these were its sole, or even 
its chief purposes. Its pointers are merely solstitio-equinoctial, 
for the determination of the very simplest seasonal changes. If 
this is all that Stonehenge aspired to, it is not likely that humbler 
circles went further, nor is it easy to understand what was gained 
if they did. 

The Astronomer-Archaeologist goes to the spot of his choice 
—circle or dolmen or what not—finds a stone to his liking, and 
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finds also some second object to suit his theories—stone, or hill- 
top, or dip in the sky-line. These two points, he asserts, are 
aligned to some further point in the heavens. Of course they 
are. They could not be otherwise. But the A.-A. means that 
they were purposely so aligned, which is another matter., This 
assumed, he determines from his tables that at that precise point 
in the heavens stood some particular star x years ago. Therefore, 
he concludes, these two objects were designedly aligned x years 
ago for the observation of that particular star. In this convenient 
fashion he can find the prehistoric star-gazer behind any con- 
venient stone or hill. Sic itur ad astra. But the layman suffers 
from a heavy handicap, and the A.-A. knows himself fairly safe 
in the race. To their credit be it said that very few prominent 
archaeologists have as yet consented to follow at all. 

There can be no two objects on the surface of this earth which 
are not aligned to some point or other in the heavens. It does 
not follow that they were designedly so aligned. The A.-A. 
chooses his own objects and assumes their alignment, but he 
does not know at what date the alleged alignment was made. 
How then can he deduce the particular star to which it was 
directed? It is doubtless true—the layman must needs take his 
word for it—that such alignment would have struck the star he 
names at a date x years ago, but he has not proved that the two 
objects were there at that date, still less that they were designedly 
set there. 

There are ‘ pointers’ at Stonehenge which were certainly used 
at one time far determining the solstices and the equinoxes, but 
we do not know at what time. Sir Norman Lockyer puts it at 
1680 B.c., more or less. Let us admit it for the moment. It 
does not follow that the Stonehenge whereof we see the ruins 
was built at that remote date. It is a curious fact that many 
of those who have most closely studied Stonehenge are agreed 
that it was reconstructed at least once. If it was reconstructed, 
how can we be sure that the second edition bore to the ‘ pointers ’ 
the same relation as did the original ? 

The position of the outer enceinte in relation to two of the 
“pointers ’ suggests that it was purposely planned so as just to 
include those ‘pointers’; and alone among the stones of the 
whole monument the ‘ pointers’ were left untooled. Both facts 
imply that these two stones were regarded with special rever- 
ence, but there is little to show that they were any longer re- 
garded as of practical use, while on the other hand the ‘ Friar’s 
Heel,’ the third item amongst the astronomical apparatus, was 
certainly no longer so regarded, for it was screened from the sight 
of the supposed observer at the centre of the circle by the now 
fallen ‘Slaughtering Stone.” Mr. W. Cunnington affirmed 
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(1880) that his grandfather could remember that stone as still 
erect, and we may safely assume that, had it originally been laid 
prostrate, no man would have gone out of his way to set it up 
right. Its original position must have been upright. But 
upright it obscured the ‘ Friar’s Heel,’ the solstitial ‘ pointer.’ 
So when the ‘Slaughtering Stone’ was reared, i.e. when the 
present edition of Stonehenge wag built, the ‘ Friar’s Heel’ was 
no longer of practical use. 

It is matter of common experience that in this climate of 
ours man cannot build anything which can long defy decay. How 
then can he have done so 2000 years or more ago? Where is 
there a church which can be proved to have stood without repair 
or reconstruction even for the 1800-odd years of Christianity in 
the United Kingdom? How is it conceivable that mere stones, 
lightly emplaced withal, can have defied the winds, rains, and 
frosts of immemorial years? 

Town-halls and churches require to be rebuilt or repaired 
almost unceasingly, and it was assuredly the same in earlier days 
when these stone circles were the town-halls and the churches of 
their time. They teo must have needed constant reconstruction. 
Moreover the same town-hall, the same church, will not for all 
time satisfy the same community. If the community grows, a 
new hall or a new church must be built to keep pace with its grow- 
ing numbers, its widening ambitions. It was the same of old. 
And the new building is never a mere copy of the old: it is, or 
at least it claims to be, an improvement upon the old. Stone- 
henge was rebuilt perhaps because the older monument upon the 
site was falling into disrepair; probably also because the con- 
quering Belgae desired something more expressive of their grow- 
ing pride of place; and it is as certain as anything of the sort 
can be, that the new building was very unlike the old. The 
sacred site was retained, and so were the sacred ‘ pointers,’ but 
all else was altered, improved, brought up to date. 

The Cornish Stripple Stones provide a sufficient parallel. Here 
is a great circle of 146} feet diameter, its upper side (for it stands 
upon gently sloping ground) covered by a shallow drainage-trench 
which thrice loops to form three ‘ demilunes.’ Obscurantism has 
seen herein a mystery to baffle its own powers of explanation, 
yet it is no real mystery. At the centres of these three demilunes 
once stood the three ‘ pointers’ of an earlier and smaller circle, 
and when the time came to rebuild it, these three stones were 
religiously conserved, exactly as happened at Stonehenge. And 
so much bigger was the new circle that as pointers the three stones 
can no longer have been of any practical use. Already therefore 
such things were become survivals only. 
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In Cornwall too are the Hurlers, three circles with diameters 
of 100, 1154, and 139 feet, set almost in a right line from north 
to south at intervals of a few feet. Mathematicians and astrono- 
mers have dealt marvellously with this group of stones, and it is 
all labour lost. They appear to be merely the ruins of three 
successive moots of one same community. It began with a small 
moot, the southernmost (100 feet diameter). It grew, and pre- 
sently built a larger moot, the northernmost (1153 feet diameter). 
It grew yet greater and built a third, the midmost of the three 
(139 feet diameter). As the community remained upon the same 
spot, it naturally put its successive moots as near as might be to 
the same convenient spot. It is no small argument in favour of 
this quite unromantic explanation that the three circles are in a 
state of preservation proportionate to their age as here assumed : 
the smallest and oldest circle retains erect of all its original stones 
but 10 per cent. ; the second in size and time retains 23 per cent. ; 
while the largest and newest retains as many as 34 per cent. 
These figures are based upon the survey of W. C. Lukis in 1885. 

The theory here offered may be lacking in glamour, but it is 
at least common sense, for which very reason it will be scouted 
by the obscurantists; but the unprejudiced reader must judge 
for himself whether it be the mystery-monger or the present writer 
who 
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WARMING THE FIVE WITS 


In the noble mediaeval morality play Everyman, after Strength 
and Beauty have said farewell to the dying hero, Five-Wits also 
bids him adieu as he prepares to descend into the tomb. The 
unknown author does not, however, elaborate his theme to the 
extent that the five senses make their separate entrances or exits 
one by one—a course that would surely have permitted him some 
very edifying reflections; but with a more practical eye to the 
convenience of the stage or the benefit of the audience, he 
hurries those Good-Deeds with which he charitably credits the 
worst of us, on to the scene in time to comfort Everyman before 
the fall of the curtain. 

The critics appear to have discovered nothing about the writer 
of the play beyond the self-evident fact that he was an ecclesiastic 
of the later Middle Ages; from which it may be plausibly con- 
jectured that he would have scouted any proposal to discuss the 
order or the manner in which the senses were developed as a 
subtle device of the infidel. Even now a preliminary attempt to 
open up so complex and difficult an inquiry may be properly 
censured as rash and presumptuous, but it can hardly be 
condemned as impious. 

The Five Wits of our ancestors have been transformed by a 
later fashion of speech into the five senses; but the recognised 
number remains the same, despite occasional discussion of a 
possible ‘sixth sense,’ and the rough-and-ready definitions of 
Touch, Taste, Smell, Sight and Hearing have not varied much 
in popular language, despite the lapse of five hundred years. But 
a referendum as to the historical order in which the development of 
the senses should be placed would result in hopeless confusion. 
If the average man were asked which was the most necessary, 
and therefore presumably the earliest developed of the senses in 
living things, he would probably answer. without hesitation that 
Sight was the most essential, and Smell the least important, of 
the five, while the remaining three would be distributed more or 
less indifferently in the middle of the scale. 

He would be arguing correctly from personal experience ; but 
nothing could be more delusive in this instance. The average 
man is one of the latest products of one of the latest orders of 
nature ; and it does not in the least follow that the senses which 
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he finds most useful in his highly specialised life were those best 
adapted to assist more primitive organisms in that unending 
conflict with circumstance of which the struggle for existence 
forms part. 

Nor is it by any means self-evident that all the senses were 
developed simultaneously—indeed, the hypothesis of this article 
assumes that they were not, or at least that they did not exist 
together originally in anything more than the most passive and 
elementary state—or that they were either co-extensive with or 
limited to those senses with which we are ourselves familiar. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the senses are infallible 
agents, acting as automatic recording instruments, which faith- 
fully perform their allotted tasks, and that the manifold differ- 
ences of interpretation arise wholly within the individual brain. 
The vagaries of the individual judgment may be at once admitted, 
and indeed asserted with all possible emphasis, but the theory 
that the senses are infallible cannot be maintained for a moment. 
They are essentially limited, imperfect, and not always accurate 
recording instruments that register a certain variable series of 
external impressions—a fact with which Mr. Balfour quite 
legitinnately made great play in that courageous but devastating 
attempt to widen The Foundations of Belief, which issued in 
so considerable an extension of scepticism. If we are what we 
are, it is partly because we are at the moment very much what 
the senses make us at that particular moment. But the recog- 
nition that the senses are subject to serious limitations makes it 
evident that there exists, perhaps immediately within range, 
albeit indubitably beyond perception, a whole world altogether 
unrevealed to us. We cannot hear a thousandth part of the 
strident melody of the insect world; the fabled music of the 
spheres, if such exists, is equally inaudible to our ears. The 
universe moves seemingly in the vast silences of space, which for 
us are broken only by the petty sounds within the immediate 
range of one demonstrably contracted instrument. But a whole 
majestic and eternal symphony may be beyond us and yet around 
us. Further, the senses are as much subject to generic develop- 
ment and decay as the living organisms of which they form part. 
Some appear to be still in process of expansion, and momentous 
active extensions have been added to their purely passive origin, 
such as the production of sound and eventually of articulate 
speech which has followed the faculty of hearing. There is no 
evidence whatever that these extensions have reached finality, 
but there is considerable evidence that they have not. 

The senses then vary in different orders of life, and even in 
individual members of different orders, in number as well as 
in the acuteness of the perceptions which they convey. They 
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are educable, and on the whole they seem definitely to tend 
towards a wider range and increased complexity ; but whether or 
not that particular process of evolution is still in operation— 
and all logic indicates that it is—it is certain that the senses have 
developed enormously from their origin. 

Sensation, in its most primitive and simple form, may be 
defined as the involuntary reaction of a living but as yet passive 
organism to external stimulus. The stimulus will presumably be 
exerted, in the first instance, by some one or more of the great 
permanent forces of nature, which existed before the appearance 
of life, and which will continue to exist after the total extinction 
of life; in which case the living organism must adapt itself to a 
permanent condition of things from which it may indeed profit, 
but which it cannot conquer, and of which it cannot even 
attempt to take advantage, far less to escape from, until it 
reaches a much higher development alike of sensation, mentality, 
and purpose. In the early stages of life it is, of course, a 
misnomer to speak of either mentality or purpose as existing in 
the living but entirely passive organism. 

The external stimulus will come in the second place, but at a 
far later period in the development of life, from the contact—the 
perhaps accidental contact—with another living and probably 
rival organism, in which case there will inevitably be a struggle 
for mastery between the two. The struggle thus begun will tend 
to make the senses, at least those of the successful organism, 
more acute and responsive, to develop the myriad complexities 
and extensions of the simple senses with which we are familiar, 
and finally, to precipitate that profound jump from passive to 
active life in which we may see the progressive advance of the 
will. But for the time being, and without prejudice to future 
action, one may abandon the will to the philosophers. 

Assuming as self-evident that the action of external natural 
forces preceded the interaction, if one may so express it, of living 
forces on each other, it is clear that there was a period when life 
existed but the struggle for life had not yet taken concrete shape. 
In that primary period the action of external natural forces would 
be the only definite stimuli at work on the living but passive 
organism. 

The three external stimuli of which we are cognisant, and 
which have apparently existed from the beginning of time, are 
heat, light, and sound. These three stimuli are all in continuous 
motion, and to them must be added as factors influencing the 
development of life, other external forms of movement, on the 
whole more variable, but still permanent factors—the motion of 
wind and tide, and the interplay of air and water in the form 
of humidity, condensation, and evaporation. 
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The senses are the reaction of a specialised portion of the 
organism to one particular stimulus, which it, so to speak, 
recognises and isolates from other and competing stimuli, in order 
to appreciate it more distinctly. The differentiation of the senses 
is clearly another example of that specialisation of function which 
experience has shown to be the chief if not the only road to 
progress, and occasionally to sterility and disaster. But if there 
is any one sense which can be shown to exist in every order of 
nature from the lowest to the highest, and which is, furthermore, 
less localised and more widespread in every individual and in 
every order, then there will seem good reason, unless strong 
objection can be urged, for suggesting that that is the primitive 
and original sense that first existed in living organisms. 

Manifestly, one sense, and one alone, answers those con- 
ditions. The five senses have one common characteristic—they 
all alike respond to external stimulus. But four—taste, smell, 
sight, and hearing-—are always and everywhere specialised and 
local instruments ; one alone, that of touch, is universally distri- 
buted over the body. It is the only sense which is common to all 
living things; it is highly significant that it exists in plants as 
well as in animals—its possession by plants seeming to argue, 
theoretically at least, a low degree, possibly the lowest con- 
ceivable degree, of consciousness. It might perhaps be best 
defined as a dormant faculty of consciousness when it exists alone ; 
in this connexion it is important to notice that it is seldom 
entirely suspended during sleep, and is not always finally 
extinguished even at the moment of physical death. 

Hibernation provides an; illustration of touch in its most 
primitive and purely passive form as dormant consciousness. It 
appears at the first glance to imply absolute suspension of con- 
sciousness. The hibernating animal becomes insensible to sight, 
smell, taste, and hearing when the first breath of cold causes an 
exposition of sleep to come upon it; and by concealment it pro- 
vides in advance against any untoward chances of touch from the 
external and inimical world which would spell attack and, in its 
helpless condition, destruction. It appears then entirely self- 
contained, the very embodiment of individual self-sufficiency ; 
time has no longer any meaning, and space can hardly exist, to 
the hibernator. But in fact it is not entirely independent of 
external conditions; a rise of temperature wakes it, sometimes 
prematurely, from its winter sleep, precisely as bright warm days 
in winter delude our plants. In each case, and in exactly similar 
conditions, the dormant consciousness shows itself sensitive to 
heat, and the living organism of plant and hibernating animal 
responds through the primeval and universal sense of touch to 
the stimulus which may first have awakened life upon our globe. 
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Touch responsive to changes of temperature may therefore be 
the original basis of consciousness on which so large a super- 
structure has been built, but if touch evoked by heat is the funda- 
mental sense from which all the rest derive, it too, like the other 
senses, also became specialised in some degree, and developed 
extensions and accretions to its functions as life increased in com- 
plexity. 1f it first reacted only to the stimulus which still affects 
it when all others fail, it subsequently attained the power to 
recognise and distinguish other stimuli—the pressure of the 
atmosphere or of solids or liquids in motion, the alternations of 
light and shade, the vibrations of sound, and the chemical con- 
stituents of other living or decaying matter. From most of these 
reactions developed other specialised organs, which lessened the 
overburdened empire of touch ; but touch itself evolved in different 
organisms certain particular extensions within its own peculiar 
domain. 

A detailed catalogue of the extensions of touch would be a 
long one. But they appear to fall into three maim categories. 

I.—As the living organism advanced from a passive and 
receptive to an active inquiring being endowed with some power 
of independent movement, its sense of touch—still one of the 
most readily educable of our faculties—necessarily developed with 
the enlargement of environment. Inevitably it now sought ex- 
perience directly instead of passively awaiting those events which 
drifted within its province. If we conceive of touch in its lowest 
passive form as the diffused feeling possessed by sponges, fixed 
aniraals with no specialised sense-organs at all, we notice the 
advance in the tentaculocysts of Coelenterata, sensory hairs in 
Echinodermata and Gastrotricha, and bristles of Rotifers, where 
touch seems already hard upon the frontier of smell, and the 
exquisitely sensitive antennae of insects, which seem to form a 
concept of objects without actual physical contact. 

II.—The growing range of locomotion subsequently involved 
another extension of touch, best defined as a perception of the 
position of the body in space. Instances of this development 
are seen in the statocysts of Coelenterata, the sphaeridia of sea- 
urchins, which have the function of balancing-organs—a develop- 
ment to which further reference will be required in discussing 
the sense of hearing—and the equivalent organs of the lateral 
line which aquatic life has evolved in fishes and which survive in 
atrophied form among Amphibia. 

III.—A third, and probably still later development of touch, 
consequent on the more active existence of the living organism 
and the emergence of competition, appears in the specialised 
organs of ‘offence and defence. The struggle for life, which has 
already become the conditioning factor of existence for all animate 
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creatures, renders it necessary that the senses should be both 
offensive and defensive, the former for capturing prey, the latter 
for avoiding capture ; and, since physical contact is necessary to 
inflict physical damage, the sense of touch plays an important 
part in these conflicts. The weapons on both sides are innumer- 
able; but again it is significant that plants, which carry on as 
fierce a struggle for life as animals, and which we have defined 
as possessing a sense of touch, have also developed this derivative 
of touch. 

Among typical weapons of offence may be mentioned the 
nettle-cells of the Siphonophora, which sting fish and aid in their 
capture, and the familiar poisonous engines of bees, wasps, and 
serpents ; among weapons of defence the sting of the nettle and 
many animals which seldom resort to its use unless irritated or 
attacked. 

The question may be raised, as a side-issue of this particular 
line of the inquiry, as to which derivative of touch developed 
first—the offensive or the defensive weapon. In this matter we 
may perhaps seek an analogy from the records af our own quarrel- 
some species. All human history teaches that defence is subse- 
quent to offence : aggression necessarily precedes resistance ; the 
blocked cave, the walled town, the fortified castle, the anti- 
aircraft gun, inevitably follow the club, the bow and arrow, and 
the bombing aeroplane. So innate in ourselves is the instinct of 
aggression over defence that measures instituted purely for 
defence will, in the long run, be transformed wherever possible 
into the offensive ; the passive continually strives to become the 
active, conscious that if it does not do so it is doomed to sterility. 
In this instance nature seems to show the same general order as 
the human history which is a part of nature ; here also aggression 
apparently preceded defence, and species which have not evolved 
adequate means of defence have either had to submit to the con- 
queror, like the aphis and domestic cattle; or to seek compen- 
sation for an excessive death-rate by an enormously increased 
reproduction of the species, like the rabbit and the mayfly; or 
they have become extinct, like the mastodon—which our remote 
ancestors might have hesitated to exterminate had they been 
forewarned of the present shortage of meat. 

The instruments of the aggressor are invariably associated 
with either speed or cunning; the defence may rely on speed, 
concealment, smell, armour, poison, or a combination of all five. 
Of these only poison and armour can be considered derivatives of 
touch. Poison being double-edged, in that it can be used for 
defence against the more powerful and as a means of attack upon 
the less powerful, it is generally found in the predatory animal 
which is itself preyed upon, often in association with those warn- 
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ing colours which will have to be considered later in connexion 
with sight. Armour is associated mainly with a defensive 
attitude ; it is the hall-mark of the inferior, an attempt to minimise, 
as far as possible, the area sensitive to touch. It is less effective 
than concealment or its correlative, mimicry ; the fact that it can 
never be absolutely protective has been discovered to its cost by 
many a snail when cracked on a stone by a bird; possibly even 
the tortoise that was dropped on the head of Aeschylus by the 
eagle, first and most deadly of dramatic critics, indulged in some 
lamentations on the inadequacy of a defence which failed the 
possessor and slew the innocent tragedian. The universal 
trouble with armour, whether in the navy or the mollusc, is that 
it necessarily limits speed and therefore makes for sluggishness 
and passive resistance ; which can always be overcome by a suffi- 
ciently determined opponent ; it is therefore only adopted by the 
weak, and it tends to make them still weaker. The only remedy 
for inadequate armour is more armour, and this ig in turn an 
additional burden upon an organism that is already paying a high 
insurance premium. No animal that has resorted to armour 
belongs to a dominant type. 

One more potent factor in heightening the power of touch 
remains to be noticed. The evolution of animate nature into the 
myriad divergent forms of sex has affected all the senses (except 
perhaps that of taste, the rival rather than the adjunct of sex) and 
raised them to a higher range of acuteness; but in no instance 
is this so noticeable as in the case of touch, the only sense which 
preceded the development of sex since it exists already in those 
primitive forms of life which are not yet differentiated into sex. 
Speech and song, alluring sight and enticing scent, all play their 
part as instruments of sex; but in the supreme sexual emotions 
speech fails, even vision fades, and touch—personal contact—is 
everything. It is the eternal tribute of the spirit to the primeval 
flesh. 

The sense of touch would possibly have left life in a state of 
dormant consciousness for all time had circumstance not developed 
momentous extensions of touch, and other stimuli reacted on the 
primitive and still passive living organism. It has been postulated 
that all the senses are in effect but specialised extensions of touch ; 
and like touch, which was passive and receptive before it became 
active and exploratory, it may be assumed that the remaining 
senses were also passive in their original form. For the senses 
are not by themselves active internal movement, and their exist- 
ence does not necessarily connote any power of active internal 
movement; they existed prior to intelligent movement, or pur- 
posive action directed from within. But they are nevertheless 
entirely dependent on movement—the motion of external forces. 

222 
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If there were no waves of light, sight would not exist. If there 
Were no waves of sound, hearing would not exist. If matter, 
inanimate and animate, did not give off emanations which travel 
through the air, there would be no sense of smell; and taste 
evidently depends on the contact of food, or rather on the contact 
of different kinds of food and the consequent possibility of 
discrimination, with the palate. 

The question then is, after what fashion and in what order 
did external forces operating on animate matter develop the four 
remaining senses ? 

For reasons presently to be adduced, sight and smell, with the 
latter’s usual associate and possibly twin faculty of taste, may be 
considered to have developed—generally but not perhaps uni- 
versally—before hearing; but the primacy between sight and 
smell is difficult, perhaps impossible, finally to determine in 
individual instances. 

Smell and taste, like their parent touch and their younger 
relatives among the senses, are instances of an originally simple 
faculty that time, need and opportunity have developed into 
extreme complexity. The essential basis of both is the series of 
automatic and unconscious chemical reactions which occur when 
air or food is taken into the living organism. In primitive 
forms of life air and food are absorbed directly from without, and 
indifferently through any portion of the surface. The process still 
continues in plants; its vestiges persist among animals; and 
degenerate parasitic forms revert to it in the body of their host. 
In these cases, when there can be no choice of food, there can be 
no question of taste or smell ; for both imply discrimination. But 
very early in life, choice presented itself ; even insectivorous plants 
possess a certain limited faculty of discrimination and rejection, 
and sponges have been observed to reject unsuitable food. 

The operation is no doubt automatic in the first instance, 
suitable food being that which can be assimilated, unsuitable food 
that which must be ejected by the passive organism, or avoided 
altogether when a more active stage has supervened ; the distinc- 
tion between suitable and unsuitable food being determined by 
internal chemical reactions beyond the control of the recipient, 
and by the subsequent well- or ill-being of the subject—these in 
turn being confirmed by time and experience, when the budding 
faculty of memory and association, already evoked by touch, made 
slow headway. Most food was found ultimately to be partly 
suitable and partly unsuitable, the major part being assimilable 
and the separable innutritive elements subsequently avoidable. 

But with the differentiation of processes which led to the 
formation of gills or lungs as instruments of respiration, and an 
internal canal as the instrument of nutrition, we have entered at 
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least the hinterland of the faculties of smell and taste. This 
debatable territory, whose frontiers are still uncertain, is of extra- 
ordinary philosophic as well as biological interest ; for somewhere 
in this mysterious region, overlaid with the accretions, the diver- 
gencies, the tentative expedients, the manifold and forgotten 
failures, the successful experiments and confirmed instincts of a 
thousand later ages, we shall find the line that separates the 
passive from the active, the unconscious from the beginnings of 
purpose and intellect, and divides the living automaton from those 
higher forms which, with whatever limitations and controls of 
circumstance and heritage, possess some measure of freewill. 
The attempt to track that difficult and tedious path must be left 
’ to another inquiry ; here it is sufficient to set up a preliminary 
signpost which marks the genesis of freewill from the faculty of 
taste and its necessary consequences of discrimination and choice. 

If taste was perhaps the prior, smell has become the more 
complex faculty. Both are derivative developments of the general 
digestive apparatus, which they assist by offence and defence. 
They may be defined primarily as specialised protective extensions, 
in the form of guardians at the gate, of the internal canal, which 
is itself merely a specialised epidermis ; they are both consequently 
specialised local extensions of touch, of a higher power and sensi- 
bility than touch within their own particular range, but impotent 
beyond that range. 

Taste is proverbially variable, subject to change, fashion, and 
individual whim ; one man’s meat is notoriously another man’s 
poison. It is more limited and capricious, and less trustworthy 
than smell, for a palate will often accept with pleasure what the 
nose emphatically distrusts ; it is restricted in its scope, for a palate 
has no objection to a poison that is either ‘tasteless’ or whose 
taste has been disguised; it learns little from experience, no 
inherited instinct warning children against unripe fruit or newts 
against ants, which are fatal to them.’ It is nevertheless more 
easily educable, or pervertible, in the individual, than smell : use 
will accustom the taste to different meats, whereas smell can 
scarcely be educated out of its consistent instincts. Smell is far 
stronger than taste ; and the fact that in civilised life tie keenness 
of the palate has increased from the greater choice of food, while 
smell is less acute for precisely the same reason, which renders it 
superfluous to hunt for supper before eating it, must not deceive 
us into ignoring the primitive relationship or the potency of the 
one over the other. 

In the original passive state smell can only have distinguished 


* In this respect taste is curiously inferior to sight. The knowledge of 
warning colours appears instinctive in many animals. 
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one kind of food casually presented from another that equally by 
accident drifted within reach. Later, when the stupendous step 
from the passive to the partially active had been taken, smell from 
its innate nature secured a wider range, since what had been only 
useful for distinguishing food now became capable of detecting 
food at a distance, and consequently an important factor in obtain- 
ing it. The struggle for life had begun, and smell, as an adjunct 
of that struggle, was no longer valuable merely as a faculty 
to test and discriminate, but as a weapon of offence. In turn it 
was also used by the weaker as a weapon of defence for the purpose 
of warning and escape. The keener the nose, the better the 
chance of survival. A variation or combination of both these 
methods, which may be called the offensive-defensive, is seen in 
the skunk and other species, which emit so foul a stench as to 
disgust the pursuer, besides raising a reasonable doubt in the 
hungriest heart whether anything that smells so bad can possibly 
be good for food. 

Most animals and plants have their own specific odour, which 
derives from their essential chemical constituents, recognisable 
by their own and other species. In many cases the odour has 
served a further purpose in repelling enemies or attracting friends 
or useful agents, and has become intensified ; specialised scent- 
glands have developed in certain animals, and these do not seem 
entirely automatic in their action, but are often partly controllable 
at will. 

Presumably, then, the active sense of smell developed first 
as an aid to the hunter in search of food ; secondly, as an aid to 
the hunted against the hunter ; and thirdly, the means of attraction 
or detection has been turned into an organ of repulsion, and the 
hunted has evolved a weapon of defence from his own unsavoury 
odour. Smell is thus primarily associated with physical hunger, 
as an aid to the physical contact necessary to the gratification 
of that impulse, and is consequently an adjunct and extension of 
the sense of touch. 

But side by side with, and indeed as an integral part of, 
the evolution of a higher order in nature, was proceeding the 
differentiation of sex; and here again smell, from its innate 
character, played a prominent part, in assisting that association 
a deux which, whether temporary or permanent, is the physical 
foundation of every form of society. Snail and bloodhound scent 
their food; they also scent their mate. Here again the faculty 
is manifestly an extension of touch, now utilised as an aid to 
propagating the species instead of, or rather in addition to, main- 
taining the life of the individual. The scent is usually intensified 
in the breeding season, and, since the male is courtier as well as 
hunter, it is generally stronger in one sex than the other. In 
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many orders the chief attraction of the female for the male appears 
to be her odour, which apparently takes the rank that beauty, a 
later and more variable product, assumes in our sophisticated race ; 
but smell, as an instrument of sex, has suffered serious encroach- 
ments by the development of the later and more ethereal senses of 
sight and hearing. Yet perhaps the last faint vestiges of the 
survival of this early weapon may still be found lurking in the 
delicate perfumes of a lady’s vanity bag. 

With these three senses, then, of touch, taste, and smell, we 
can picture the living organism existing on earth at a certain 
period of time. To a critical onlooker it might be a primitive but 
developing organism, evidently capable of further advance. In 
its more progressive forms it is already differentiated into sexes, 
and the first basis of society is therefore laid; in less advanced 
forms the differentiation into sex would presumably not be com- 
plete or stabilised. But relative success and failure have already 
taught it something of the struggle for life, since it preys upon 
inferior forms, and is preyed upon by those who possess a slight 
and possibly accidental advantage. The ideas of Will, Desire, 
and Purpose, which still torment us and whose final meaning still 
eludes us, are therefore present in rudimentary form ; and although 
the living organism that our logic has constructed can hardly 
be endowed with a recognisable brain, the combination of the three _ 
senses, with their slowly increasing extensions, should have 
already issued in a primitive intelligence which, although limited 
and slow, could hardly be dismissed as altogether contemptible. 

We may now profitably bring theory to the test of practice, and 
ask whether any such hypothetical living organism has ever 
actually existed or still exists. Fortunately it is not necessary 
to search very far. The great family of worms are generally 
differentiated into sexes, but the distinction is not always complete 
or stabilised. And the common earthworm possesses precisely 
the three faculties of touch, taste, and smell, but is devoid of 
sight—except in the form of simple reaction to light—and hearing. 
Moreover, its sense of touch is extremely acute; taste is well 
developed, though more limited ; and smell is still less advanced, 
since it eluded Darwin, but has been detected by later observers: 
And according to Darwin it is by no means devoid of intelligence. 
' Hypothesis and practice do not always meet so happily as in this 
instance. 

The earthworm, then, like many other flourishing orders, has 
three senses and no more. But from its sense of touch, which has 
reached a high perfection and has produced taste and smell as 
specialised additions, there may be already seen developing the 
rudimentary reactions which in time established the fourth in the 
historical order of the senses—that of sight. 
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Sight resides, in ourselves and in other orders, in a specialised 
portion of the skin which has become peculiarly sensitive to waves 
of light. It, like its fellow-senses, appears therefore to be a 
derivative of the mother-sense of touch, for the whole body is still 
slightly sensitive to contact with rays of light, as of heat and 
sound, and the eyes are merely that portion of the organism in 
which this sensitiveness is enormously magnified and specialised. 
But the instrument, although marvellously developed from the 
mere pigment-spot and the ocellus of the more primitive forms of 
life, is notoriously not perfect, and it is both of limited range and 
variable, individually and generally, according to ancestry and 
environment ; it is extensible by use like all other senses, but, like 
them, it is subject to degeneration and decay ; and, like them, is 
impatient of, and rebellious against, over-stimulation. 

Sight, like its fellow-senses, is the creature of circumstance, 
but the circumstances which affect sight are more variable than 
those which contro] taste and smell; and its possession has been 
one of the main factors which have given the higher animals that 
consciousness of superiority to circumstance, which, though 
hampered in every direction by external forces and internal limi- 
tations, is nevertheless not altogether an illusion. Without sight, 
in short, there might conceivably have been love, but there could 
hardly have been intellect. 

But although sight, in its highest form, may help a little to 
mould circumstance nearer to our desire, it is precisely because 
sight was at first wholly the creature of circumstance that it had 
to fight from the beginning a prolonged and not always successful 
rearguard action with its predecessor and competitor, smell.’ 

With purely subterranean creatures the faculty of sight would 
be a useless and possibly dangerous possession, whereas touch and 
smell are essential ; among these, then, sight is seldom present, or, 
if evolved when a more terrestrial mode of life was adopted 
by either compulsion or choice, the visual organs again tend to 
degenerate, and smell to regain its old mastery when subterranean 
life is reverted to. With terrestrial creatures, on the other hand, 
automatic reaction to light becomes constant, and possession of 
sight is a useful accessory, but at first not more, to animals still 
mainly dependent on the gross and earthen senses of touch, taste, 
and smell. But in some cases the contact with light served to 
repel instead of to attract; the animal shunned the light and 


2 An idea of the Ancients seems to have been that sight was the leading 
sense and included the others. Aeschylus represents Vulcan in the act of riveting 
Prometheus to the rock, as warning him that henceforth he shall see neither 
the voice nor the form of any mortal: {’ obte gwvhy ore tov pwopphy Bporé&y 
bye, —Epitor, Nineteenth Century and After, 
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therefore the possibility of progress, and the three elder brethren 
among the senses reasserted their primacy once more. 

It is only when we come to the arboreal and upright locomotion 
which the higher mammalia achieved after many previous failures, 
that the possession of sight becomes something more than an 
accessory to smell among earth-bound animals, and develops into 
@ necessity ; one can neither leap in the forests nor walk upright 
with any speed or assurance by the guidance of smell. Smell, 
then, tends to recede and sight to advance among mammals, but 
even here scent remains keen and vigilant among every order 
save the highest of the primates, and except in that order it 
is the partner, and the senior partner rather than the servant 
of sight. 

But in the long run the possession of sight conferred other 
advantages ; the addition to the three existing senses of a fourth, 
with the extensions of that sense, enlarged the already growing 
intelligence, and the increasing freedom of movement and conse- 
quently greater range of the combined faculties in turn reacted on 
the organism. 

But long before mammalia had achieved either upright or 
arboreal locomotion, other forms of life developed aerial loco- 
motion. And here an absolute modification of faculty became 
inevitable. Scent is earth-bound and consequently almost useless 
to the denizen of the air, as a guide to food, home, or mate; but 
keen sight is the very condition of its being. With birds and 
insects, therefore, colour takes the place of smell. 

Colour is only perceived by organisms with a well-developed 
faculty of sight. To the nocturnal or subterranean animal there 
is no such thing as colour ; to the primitive eye which serves many 
animals not necessarily nocturnal, colour must also be non- 
existent, and the perception of the external world by sight be 
confined to an elementary recognition of form, or the distinction 
between light, shadow and darkness. 

At first light necessarily acts like heat or any other external 
stimulus on the organism with which it comes into contact; it 
causes a reaction, which may either attract or repel. In either 
case the consequences are of the first importance for the future 
of the organism. 

With some the repulsion appears to have been immediate and 
permanent, the first and only instinct of the animal that 
encounters light being to shun it and to flee. The sea-urchin, for 
example, seems to find light irritating to the skin, and conse- 
quently avoids it. Thysanura has no eyes, but is sensitive to light, 
and avoids it ; there are cases where more definite ocular develop- 
ment has occurred, but the eyes are mainly used for avoiding the 
light—Peripatus and the cockroach being instances in point, 
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Brachiopoda, a primitive order which has remained unchanged 
for thousands of generations, are sensitive to light, but possess no 
eyes. The oyster has pigmented spots which cannot be called 
eyes, but are sufficiently sensitive to light to warn that sluggish 
piece of succulence of the approach of danger, or at least of move- 
ment, which to the oyster is presumably the same thing as 
danger. Many marine mollusca are entirely sightless; but the 
starfish, which preys upon them, possesses a primitive eye. 

With mollusca, as a whole, sight is usually feeble.* Helix has 
eyes, but cannot see clearly ; it prefers darkness to light, and the 
inferior position of its eyes in comparison to its olfactory organ 
proves that the snail relies on smell rather than sight, as a guide 
to food and home. Subterranean mollusca are either entirely 
sightless, or possess weak modified eyes ; some degenerafe molluscs 
have eyes only in the larval stage, and these organs disappear 
entirely later in life.* 

Among many bivalves a peculiarly interesting development has 
occurred. They possess true paired eyes in the larval state, but 
these become aborted by the growth of the shell; later in life 
pigmented spots, sensitive to light, develop on the mantle of the 
shell. Sight is sacrificed for security, and the heavy defensive 
system has ruined the ocular defence, but circumstance is here 
kinder than in the case of sheer degenerates, and grants visual 
compensation similar in kind, but inferior in degree. 

In these instances light seems on the whole to repel and to be 
regarded as an enemy, with the result that the visual organs 
remain weak and liable to degenerate. In most cases, however, 
light has attracted the organism; and a steady advance may be 
seen from the simple eye-spot of Flagellata and Volvox (Protozoa), 
the scattered eyes of the Chitonidae—which some naturalists have 
considered the true origin of visual organs—and the ocelli of the 
Coelenterata. 

With worms the visual faculties are highly variable. The 
earthworm has no organ of sight, but, according to Darwin, it is 
affected by both the intensity and the duration of light; other 
worms have pigmented spots—even parasitic worms, which are 
necessarily degenerate, sometimes have useless rudiments of eyes 
—and with the extremely interesting Nemertines the faculty of 
sight is far from being stabilised. They may be entirely sightless ; 
they often possess a mere spot of pigment, which can distinguish 
little more than the presence or absence of light ; and sometimes it 
forms a definitely refracting body of more complex construction. 


* Mollusca prefer damp, and therefore avoid heat. Hence probably their 
enforced objection to the sun, and incidentally to strong light ; consequently their 
eyes are weak. 

4 The mouth is also present in the larva, and disappears as well.as the eyes. 
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The whole family appears to be in that condition of flux which 
may connote potential development. 

With all subterranean or earth-bound animals, the development 
of sight has been hampered and restricted by the superior potency 
of smell. They have failed to develop their locomotive powers, 
and consequently have failed to develop the highest faculties of 
consciousness. Even insects are not exempt from the general 
rule, although among insects the eye seems to reach the summit 
of its powers. The only insects which are sightless are those 
which cling to earth. 

Among mammalia and their now diminishing ancestors, the 
amphibia, the main fight between smell and sight has been waged. 
The issue varies in different families, and in some still seems 
to hang indecisive; but with birds the battle is definitely over. 
Smell is a useful accessory, but nothing more ; but a sightless bird 
is doomed. 

Fishes furnish a more speculative sphere, and our. knowledge 
of the ocean, and its inhabitants, is too limited to generalise on 
the very varying ocular powers of aquatic animals. Moreover, 
there exists among certain classes a phenomenon of extreme 
interest, in the individual light-organ, which seems to supply by 
internal energy what is lacking from external stimulus, and to 
produce the light required to enable the eyes to see. This apparent 
indication of compensating purpose would have greater significance 
were it not that other families which need it equally have not 
developed similar organs. The whole subject is still obscure. 

The immediate consequences and the remoter extensions of the 
faculty of sight were extraordinarily important, and of far more 
influence in enlarging the general consciousness than any of the 
earlier senses. It is not hyperbole or metaphor, but a simple 
statement of fact, to say that the development of sight opened the 
eyes to a new world, and to some extent even helped to create a 
new world. 

Through sight developed the perception of beauty—at first no 
doubt in a purely sexual and later in a more general sense ; from 
sight, too, came an appreciation of colour and form, and conse- 
quently the primary aesthetic emotions ; the soul began to stir in 
its long slumber, and to rouse itself to consciousness of the world 
in which it grew; from sight, too, came the perception of other 
worlds, with its momentous consequences for our philosophy. 

These things, it is true, are a late and even historically recent, 
extension of sight, and they are confined, in their higher aspect, 
to a relatively small proportion of mankind, but their beginnings 
may perhaps be seen among animals, and they have not proceeded 
very far among savages of our own kind—sufficient illustration, if 
such were needed, of the fact that immediate utility, and not 
eventual purpose, is the main basis of existence. 
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But even from the standpoint of immediate utility, and omit- 
ting these late and perhaps problematic extensions of sight, with 
the perception of line and colour and form the world necessarily 
changed wholly for the percipients. 

The emergence of so tremendous an instrument of offence and 
defence as sight rendered new methods of warfare inevitable ; it 
enormously increased the opportunities of the predatory, and 
demanded further vigilance from the weak, thereby sharpening the 
intelligence and increasing the powers both of assault and cunning. 
For the first time since life began, prey could be reached by a leap 
instead of a crawl; the prey in turn, to avoid extermination, 
learnt concealment, reverting to subterranean or nocturnal life, or 
adopting protective mimicry. The last method, in especial, 
proved successful, and was therefore widely imitated, but the 
possession of sight seems essential to successful mimicry. Fish 
change their colour according to the water they frequent, but it has 
been observed that blind fish are incapable of changing their 
colour. 

It is clear that sight increased the scope of communications 
between individuals, and consequently widened the mental range 
in another direction. Hitherto communications had been prac- 
tically confined to touch, for taste is useless in this respect, and 
smell is limited to the functions of attraction and repulsion-—an 
index which, though necessary to indicate personal preference, is 
incapable of much expansion beyond that elementary expression 
of the emotions. Touch could indeed be the vehicle of subtler 
grades of feeling than either taste or smell, but a process that 
necessitated physical contact as a means of expression must 
inevitably be slow, and, like smell, better suited to the affections 
or the appetite, than the intellect. 

But with sight gesture becomes possible, and gesture is evi- 
dently older and more widespread than speech. Gesture in its 
simplest form is a movement whose significance is understood by 
the onlooker, as a dog wags his tail with pleasure when his master 
gets out of his chair, because experience teaches him that this 
is the preliminary gesture that indicates a walk. He is often, 
indeed, mistaken in his diagnosis, but when the master under- 
stands why the dog wags his tail, and changes his original purpose 
for a walk, then the first chain of intelligent communication 
is complete without the utterance of a word or the need of hearing. 
From this first reading of a natural movement progress is easy to 
a rather long conversation by gesture, so long as the two parties 
to the discussion are not on too dissimilar a plane; it can be 
extended easily from natural to conventional movements, as the 
cinema shows ; and it only breaks down—even then perhaps only 
temporarily—with the introduction of abstractions. Two dumb 
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savages could understand each other’s tastes and purposes perfectly 
by means of gesture after a day or two together on the proverbial 
desert island, but two dumb savants could not understand each 
other’s studies (unless they were geometrical) by means of gesture, 
until they had devised a whole vehicle of written thought.* 

Gesture has been generally superseded by speech, as the quicker 
and more plastic medium ; and speech is obviously an extension of 
the faculty of hearing. But this, the fifth and youngest of the 
senses, presents more complex, and even contradictory, considera- 
tions than its predecessors. 

In itself, indeed, hearing may be defined simply as a faculty 
resident in a specialised portion of the skin which has become 
sensitive to waves of sound ; like the sense of sight and every other 
specialised organ, it selects certain vibrations and ignores others. 
In that respect it is evidently a derivative of touch ; for the skin as 
a whole is slightly sensitive to vibrations of sound, and every 
auditory organ from insect to man appears sensitive to some sounds 
and not others. 

Hearing served originally, like smell and sight, as an additional 
guide to live food on the one hand, and a warning against the 
approach of danger on the other. But although the general rule 
that offence precedes defence may have held good in this as in 
other directions, hearing has from its nature been of more general 
advantage to the pursued than the pursuer, and has a little helped, 
therefore, to lessen the extraordinary advantages which sight gave 
to the assault over the defence. 

It is probably owing to this that it has become so specialised 
as a warning of approaching danger that it survives longer than 
its fellow-senses the approach of sleep. A slight noise will usually 
render anybody who is just going to sleep alert in an instant, 
whereas a light or scent may fail to rouse; except in very deep 
slumber, and perhaps even then, hearing is always nearest the 
threshold of consciousness. In taking an anaesthetic, too, hearing - 
is apparently the last sense, save touch, to vanish. When inhaling 
chloroform before an operation some years ago, my sense of smell 
seemed to disappear at once under the fumes; taste, of course, 
could not be tested; sight, and even touch, became vague, but 

5 Theoretically, painting and, consequently, hieroglyphics and writing could 
have developed in a dumb and speechless world, and abstract thought could 
therefore have been expressed, in the long run, as an extension of gesture, in 
much the same manner as at present. Theoretically, too, a world of deaf-mutes 
might have produced all the works of literary genius we now possess, and our 
orators and divines from Demosthenes and Chrysostom downwards have swayed 
their thousands, not indeed by their silvery tongues, but by the passionate 
declamation of twinkling fingers. But in practice we know that the road was 
different, and that, while gesture preceded speech, speech preceded writing. 
It is possible that laughter also originated in gesture. But that would involve 
too long a discussion for a footnote. 
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hearing remained sufficiently acute for me to recognise the doctor’s 
voice saying ‘ It’s a pity we are not sure exactly what is the matter 
with this fellow.’ When hearing became fogged, and finally 
vanished, one was still passively conscious of touch, and in a state 
apparently resembling the original consciousness that first attended 
life. When touch vanished, even passive consciousness fled. 

Hearing has proved of extraordinary utility, and has trodden 
hard upon the heels of smell and sight. Like the two elder 
brethren, it is not only a guide and a warning, but also a potent 
accessory of sex. There is negative evidence that it may have 
been in some ways of more value than either sight or smell, for 
no instance seems known in which hearing has degenerated 
through disuse, whereas examples of such degeneration are 
frequent in the case of sight, and human civilisation supplies its 
instance of the decay of smell. 

Various indications, which together make a considerable body 
of evidence, support the conclusion that hearing was generally 
the most recently acquired of the specialised senses. 

I.—-In primitive life hearing has no existence. Protozoa, 
Brachiopoda, Cephalochordata, and a whole catalogue of simple 
and unchanging types, live in an eternally silent world ; if they are 
conscious of noise at all, it can only be as a species of wind that 
beats against the body, and affects the sense of touch. Worms 
are also generally insensitive to sound; but observers have 
remarked possible auditory organs in marine worms (Chaeto- 
gnatha) and Nemertines. It is significant that the latter are 
highly variable. 

Terrestrial molluscs, on the other hand, can hear, by means 
of otocysts, and at least one variety of Helix emits noises when 
irritated, like the rest of us. Hearing now becomes general as we 
progress upwards in the scale; the auditory faculties of fishes, 
amphibia, birds and mammalia are familiar to all. 

II.—The auditory organ is curiously variable in position. In 
the majority of animals it is situated in the head ; but even among 
mammalia its position, size, and elaboration vary enormously. 
These variations, however, interesting as they are, may be 
generally ascribed to the habits of life and particular needs of the 
animal concerned, but it is impossible to account for the auditory 
faculties of the insect world in the same summary fashion. In 
many great families the auditory organ is placed in an extra- 
ordinary position. Among large classes of Orthoptera the ears 
are placed on the front leg below the knee, or at the base of the 
abdomen. The ears of Isopteryx and the locust are on the front 
leg ; the ear of the mole-cricket is on the front leg below the knee, 
yet in this last case the leg has been profoundly modified in its 
structure for the purpose of digging. It is quite impossible, with 
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our present knowledge, to suggest the reason for this curious posi- 
tion. But he would be a bold man who defended the hypothesis 
that the faculty of hearing preceded that of locomotion in these 
instances, or that locomotion was possible without the existence 
of the more primitive senses. 

IJI.—Terrestrial mollusca hear by means of otocysts; but the 
otocysts are primarily organs of balance. The internal ear or 
labyrinth of fishes is also a balancing organ. The discovery by 
Fleurens in 1825 that the destruction of the internal ear of the 
pigeon deprived the bird of all power of controlling its movements 
shows that the principle applies among aerial as well as among 
aquatic and terrestrial animals. And in 1905 Robert Barany 
observed, and subsequent investigations confirmed, the fact that 
the principle applies to human beings. The internal ear, in short, 
serves a double purpose : it was primarily evolved as an organ of 
balance, and to this faculty—clearly of essential importance to any 
moving body—was subsequently added, by some process as yet 
obscure, the faculty of hearing. 

IV.—Hearing is notoriously variable in individual human 
beings, far more variable than sight or smell, or even that grosser 
yet more docile brother among the senses, taste. Some ears are 
gifted intuitively with exquisite precision, while others fail to 
distinguish one musical note, or even a well-defined tune, from 
another. The squeak of a mouse is audible to some and inaudible 
to others, and these instances of variable receptiveness could be 
multiplied indefinitely. A dissonance or a false note drives one 
person to madness, while another notices nothing amiss amd 
hardly distinguishes Chopin from a tin kettle; and music, the 
divine gift which in some rude shape possibly preceded speech and 
has now certainly transcended it, is nearly always the most 
variable of the arts. The fact that music has developed from the 
dreary monotone of plainsong through the sweet but simple 
melodies of Handel into the wider emotional and extremely 
complex orchestral range of Wagner, Saint-Saéns, and Strauss, 
appears to suggest that the human ear is developing its scope and 
subtlety rather rapidly. 

V.—A considerable body of evidence, which can only be alluded 
to and not summarised in these pages, appears then to show that 
hearing is the most recently developed faculty, and that it operates 
ag an extension or adaptation of the organ of balance, or even, 
in certain cases, of locomotion. But hearing has in turn led to a 
further extension or adaptation of other organs. At what period 
the animal which became possessed of hearing began to distinguish 
between sounds produced by the great external causes and sounds 
produced by itself, we do not know ; the recognition of a distinction 
philosophically so important, and of still greater importance for 
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the future of society, appears to require a capacity for reason, or at 
least of sensory deduction, by no means contemptible ; it at once 
marks out insects, fishes and birds as mentally superior to worms 
and molluscs. But the relatively recent development of the 
faculty of producing sound is demonstrated, like that for perceiving 
sound, both by the variety of the instruments with which they 
are produced, and by the fact that these instruments were 
originally devised for other purposes, their use as sound-producers 
being superadded to the primary function. Fishes, for example, 
use their spines or fins, or their air-bladder, and many insects use 
their wings, for the production of sound. But the primary use of 
fins and wings is for locomotion, and of air-bladders for floating. 

Hearing, therefore, may be considered a late and specialised 
accessory of touch; sound as a more recent adaptation by other 
organs to suit that accessory, and speech a still later intellectual 
consequence of that accessory. Hearing and its derivatives have 
proved the very high road of the intellect, and have atoned for the 
lateness of their advent by the speed of their advance—or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that when hearing was evolved the 
intellectual faculties had already progressed so far through the 
four elder senses that the organism was able to take more speedy 
advantage of its new range. From this point of development we 
leave the federal territory of the senses, and enter the proper 
empire of the intellect.* 

The four senses of taste, smell, sight, and hearing, which there 
is reason to think were evolved in the order named, may therefore 
be considered as specialised and derivative extensions of the sense 
of touch, the primary sense which is universal in all animate 
matter. Of these four, smell appears on the whole the most wide- 


6 The order in which the senses and intellectual faculties of an infant 
develop, although by no means conclusive or even perhaps a very safe method 
of guidance, may perhaps be cited. All the senses are of course present in a 
normal child at birth, in a passive or receptive condition. A baby is extremely 
sensitive to touch, particularly to heat and cold ; and it soon learns from experi- 
ence to distinguish the familiar touch of mother or nurse from that of the 
unhappy male who is sometimes asked to handle it, to the discomfiture of both. 
(In the same way the cow is said to recognise its own milker.) An infant’s 
eyes naturally react to light from the first, as do its ears to sound ; but the eyes 
merely shrink from a bright light—they do not follow it during earliest infancy. 
It is significant that the baby finds its way to the breast by the sense of smell 
rather than sight, although later sight asserts itself at the expense of smell, 
and the child of six months will make appropriate noises when it sees its bottle, 
but cannot possibly smell it. But it will confuse an empty medicine-bottle with 
a full feeding-bottle at a distance of a foot. In the same way it will confuse 
one individual with another, apparently distinguishing them by the voice rather 
than the appearance. In other words, the sense of smell develops before that 
of hearing, but the sense of hearing seems on the whole more quickly educable 
than that of sight for a time. On the other hand, the process is presently 
reversed, most children being keen visual observers long before they can dis- 
tinguish different musical notes. The whole subject requires further elucidation. 
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spread, sight the most potent in its effect on the relation of the 
living organism to its environment, while hearing has been an 
important contributing cause, if nothing more, to the quickening 
of the intellect. 

One may perhaps push these arguments a step further. If 
animate nature had advanced no further than the sense of touch 
the living world would have been purely passive. When smell 
and taste were added, it achieved, albeit in a gross and earthy 
fashion, the beginnings of discrimination and choice, and thereby 
laid the foundations of freewill ; with the increasing differentiation 
into sex, which there is some evidence to show was nearly con- 
temporaneous with the evolution of smell, life attained the 
possibility of at least a lowly form of love. 

But neither intellect nor thought could exist in a world confined 
to the three more primitive senses. If life had not. developed 
sight the population of the world would hardly have advanced 
beyond the worm, the creeping insect, and the sluggish mollusc. 
The higher mammalia could never have appeared upon our planet, 
and nothing even remotely resembling mankind could have 
existed. The gorgeous spectacles of nature would have dawned 
upon a silent and unappreciative audience, whose intelligence was 
limited to burrowing beneath or browsing upon the surface of the 
earth ; the whole fantastic pageantry of heaven would have passed 
eternally unseen. Even if by some miracle the human family had 
appeared, and by some greater miracle had survived without sight 
or hearing, its faculties would still have been limited and its 
imagination circumscribed. We should have possessed neither 
poetry nor music, neither art nor science, neither religion nor 
philosophy ; most certainly we should never have cherished the 
belief, so persistent, so ennobling, yet at bottom either the boldest 
of our prophecies or the profoundest of our illusions, that we are 
spiritual creatures moving in a spiritual universe. That belief 
depends entirely on ideas which have sprung from sight and 
hearing : yet the origin of those two senses, limited and imperfect 
as they are, was purely physical, and their earliest and for long 
their only application purely utilitarian. On so simple a material 
foundation has a whole world of spiritual speculation and belief 
been reared. 

On these grave matters it is not for this writer, or indeed for 
any writer, to dogmatise ; but if the statement of these facts be 
correct, and the attempt to elucidate them not entirely misleading, 
the tentative conclusions suggested may perhaps prove not 
altogether worthless as a basis for further studies. 


A. Wyatt Trupy. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


SEVERAL years ago, when considering with Professor Flinders 
Petrie the ‘ fortunes of civilisation,’ I ventured to remark that 
‘men do not study the past for contemplation, but in the spirit of 
induction and, as far as may be, of forecast. They would fain 
assimilate history to science, by which they understand not so 
much the pure idea of a thing as its working formula.’ I pointed 
out, however, that ‘the height of achievement in all civilised 
arts ’"—including, of course, politics—is due to ‘ principles which 
imply an ethical standard’ ; and I concluded that ‘ sound religion 
tends to preserve civilised order, to arrest its decay, and to add to 
its permanence, by cultivating the principles which brought it 
into existence.’ Quite lately, Lord Sydenham warned us in the 
Balkan Review that ‘ the great forces that determine the world’s 
affairs, some of which have been strengthened, warped, or 
diminished by the War, are creating new problems baffling to 
statesmanship.’ So it is, indeed, as he illustrates by ‘the ruin 
of the historical Empire of the Turks’; and as readers of the 
debate in Parliament of February 26, 1920, lasting over six 
hours, will have probably decided, on seeing it arrive at a lame 
and impotent conclusion, or what lawyers might call an ‘ interim 
injunction,’ touching the fate of Sultan and Turk in Constanti- 
nople. None of the speakers would have denied the claims of 
history regarded in the light of induction, and as helping towards 
a forecast; ethical principles summed up under the name of 
‘Humanity ’ were invoked on every side; and though religion, if 
it happened to be the Christian creed, met with rough handling 
on the part of more than one politician, yet the extreme deference 
paid to Moslem susceptibilities gives me hope of pardon when I 
find that my faith has a certain bearing on the formula we desire 
to attain. 

What is to be done with Constantinople? Its future will be 
determined, in my opinion, by two powers, history and science. 
The past has made the peoples who are contending for it; the 
Western mind, brought up on Greek methods of subduing forces 

1 See, in this Review, August 1919, ‘The Turks, Cardinal Newman, and the 


Council of Ten,’ republished by the Anglo-Helienic League (43 Aldwych) and 
by the Armenian Committee in Ararat. 
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by obeying them, will determine not only the possession but the 
actual value, economic, military, and political, of a city long the 
key, or connecting link, of Europe and Asia. We Britons may 
forget, but the memory lives incarnate in the Hellenic race, that 
Byzantium was their foundation so far back as the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ. Then, after nearly one thousand prosperous 
years, Constantine dedicated his New Rome, Christian and 
orthodox, to Mary, the Mother of God, with religious pomp, as the 
capital at once of faith and empire. It held this proud position, of 
which Sancta Sophia, the incomparable church built by Justinian, 
the lawgiver, stood forth as a sign lifted up, through centuries 
of heroic achievement against Saracens and other foes, being 
thus the acknowledged bulwark of Christendom, the ‘Queen- 
City,’ the refuge opened to perishing civilisation. If, as years 
went on, it failed to preserve the Eastern Roman Empire from 
the assaults of the Turk, whom Sir Edwin Pears delineated as 
‘at all times a nomad and a destroyer,’ the blame is to be laid 
in no small degree on Latins and Catalans, on Venice and Genoa, 
on the perverted Fourth Crusade, on England’s futile wars with 
France. And the Fall of Constantinople in 1453 was not in- 
glorious. Its last Emperor perished sword in hand; its 
scholars, dispersed over Europe, created the Renaissance, which 
was its dying legacy to the West, and which has at long last beaten 
the Turk down, so that as conqueror he shall never rise again. 
The modern Greek fire that now holds in terror Dardanelles and 
Bosporus, I construe to be those Allied guns, the triumph of 
science, trained, as our Christian Prime Minister did not hesitate 
to assure his audience, on the Sublime Porte itself. 

So the wheel has come full circle. Once more an Eastern 
Empire has shrunk to what Gibbon terms ‘the lonely suburbs 
of Constantinople’; but instead of heroic Palaeologus behold 
Mohammed the Fifth, a pitiable ‘last of the Turks’ to represent 
his fierce predecessor of 1453, hidden away in Yildiz Kiosk, and 
lying at the mercy of a nondescript gang of ruffians who prate 
about ‘ union and progress.’ Our sailors have paraded in front of 
Sancta Sophia; the English Admiral with a Huguenot name is 
keeper of the Sulfan ; no Turkish Navy shall henceforth be suffered 
to exist ; and the Armies which boasted of a thousand years of 
victory must now be satisfied to play the unaccustomed part of a 
local police. The Straits are to be free and open ; ‘ never again,’ 
says Mr. Lloyd George, ‘ shall they be closed to a British ship’ ; 
for ‘we cannot trust the same porter,’ and ‘the Allies mean to 
garrison those gates themselves.’ As for the races hitherto sub- 
ject, ‘Greeks, Armenians, Kurds, Arabs, wherever you have a 
majority of any race forming a separate community, there Turkish 
rule must cease.’ By this decision, if we remain faithful to it, 
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Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, the Hejaz with its sacred cities, 
all pass out of the Sultan-Caliph’s blood-stained hands into the 
sphere of self-development. A learned Greek professor, M. 
Volonakis, reducing the tangle of problems to its lowest terms, 
ends by saying ‘ Let the Turk rule the Turk.’ Negatively, ‘ Let 
him rule none else.’ Affirmatively, ‘ Let him have absolute sway, 
if he will, in that part of Asia Minor where his race prevails.’ 
But M. Volonakis adds, ‘ The Turk has no right to Thrace or to 
Constantinople, or even to Asia Minor, save the right of conquest ; 
and the right of conquest is a robber’s claim, no longer recognised 
by the conscience of modern civilisation.’ 

We touch in these words the solid rock of ethical principle, 
which cannot give way beneath us. Our conscience refuses to 
acknowledge the strong hand of marauder, pirate, nomad invader, 
as in itself establishing a claim on persons or property. ‘Thou 
must’ is not a moral ‘ Thou shalt.’ Everywhere the Turk has 
laid an intolerable yoke on bent shoulders, making smal] difference 
between Christian rayahs and Moslem Arabs. For the proof, see 
Mecca revolting against him in one day with Syria, Damascus 
rejoicing with Lebanon at his departure. According to Sir Edwin 
Pears, it is the absolute incapacity of the Ottoman to grasp any 
genuine political ideas which accounts for the never-ending oppres- 
sion of conquered races that we justly charge upon him. He is a 
soldier and nothing besides. This, too, Mr. Wilson implicitly 
affirmed in speaking of our war aims on New Year’s day 1917; 
he said ‘They imply of immediate necessity, and in the first 
place . . . the liberation of the populations subject to the bloody 
tyranny of the Turks, the expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman 
Empire, which is definitely alien to Western civilisation.’ His 
judgment was the verdict of conscience. 

At this point, when we pause before Constantinople, asking 
what history, ethics, and religion demand shall be its fate, history 
bids us bear in mind that we have to deal, not with Arabs, or 
Syrian and Persian converts to Islam, or with Caliphs of 
Damascus, Baghdad, or Seville—with none of these, all dead and 
gone—but with an unenlightened and unteachable race, not wholly 
destitute of good qualities, yet the worst rulers known at any time, 
with Osmanli Turks. And be it remembered that it was against 
them, or their Tartar kindred, that Europe went forth on Crusade. 
If we take some of the Prime Minister’s obiter dicta during the 
Ottoman debate to the letter, a Crusade is simply unchristian. 
I doubt if such a reading of history prevails among Nonconformists. 
At any rate, if Christians had held that doctrine in the days of 
Pope Urban the Second, there would be few of us left now, and 
those rayahs, or Gibeonites serving not the Temple but the 
mosque. All modern historians perceive in the Crusades their 
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motive of self-defence, which, however often defeated, ultimately 
saved the Western world from Islam. Wonderful, surely, to hear 
Mr. Lloyd George in the same speech denounce the employment 
of force as unworthy of Christians, while threatening to lay Con- 
stantinople in ashes by way of putting a stop to Armenian 
atrocities. This morning, asI write, the newspapers foreshadow 
a military expedition to Asia Minor, its object being to save the 
remnant of these afflicted people. What is that, if it is not a 
Crusade? I call it a Holy War, just and blessed of Heaven. But 
our soldiers will not undertake, as the Ottomans constantly did, 
to convert their enemies at the sword’s point. Mr. Lloyd George 
has, no doubt, often reflected with horror upon the famous insti- 
tution known as the Janissaries. It was a forced tribute of 
Christian boys to be transformed into Mohammedan troops, 
destined to fight against their kith and kin, against Christendom ; 
and the system endured for hundreds of years. Would a military 
expedition to destroy it by vanquishing the Turk have been con- 
trary to the Gospel? I suppose that even Mr. George’s imagina- 
tion cannot realise what his Turkish protégé has done and has 
been ; otherwise, he would reverence the call of the Crusader as 
among the grandest ever heard by man; for he was the Knight of 
the Red Cross serving under his captain, Christ. We need not 
yet be ashamed, I hope, of Tasso and Spenser, nor of Filicaja, 
whose uplifting song, in 1683, called on Heaven’s aid for Sobieski 
protecting Vienna, and was heard. 

If, then, we follow Mr. Wilson’s declarations, to which Mr. 
Balfour’s, equally strong, run parallel, we have an unquestionable 
right to expel the Ottoman Empire from Europe. What is more, 
the Christians of the West never gave up that right, although 
Governments with no mandate from their peoples intrigued against 
one another at the Porte and used the Sultan for centuries as a 
pawn on their political chess-board. They talked of the ‘inde- 
pendence and integrity ’ of an Empire which, when it suited them, 
yielded province after province to their force or cunning. France 
holds Algiers and Tunisia; Italy glories in her acquisition of 
Tripoli; Morocco went the way of Tunis; and England became 
supreme in Egypt; all without much regard for the Sultan’s 
suzerainty. ‘IEngland’s record,’ said Sir Edwin Pears, ‘ with 
reference to Turkey, is a singularly clean one.’ So did not the 
late W. S. Blunt believe, when he printed his vast Diaries mainly 
to show that Britain’s conduct in Egypt, Cyprus, and elsewhere, 
drove the Ottomans to ally themselves with Berlin and thus 
precipitated the World-War. I am far from consenting to the 
truth of all Mr. Blunt’s accusations ; but who can fail to recognise 
in the action of men so unlike as Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Glad- 


stone, and Sir Edward Grey, the feeling that Turkey had no moral 
3a2 
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claim, such as a civiiised Power would very properly enjoy, over 
the countries in question? On the other hand, there is a record 
of which hardly any Englishman can now be proud ; the Crimean 
War, the Congress of Berlin, thanks to which a sinking Empire 
that ought to have gone down was preserved to plague man- 
kind. On each of these deplorable occasions, as well as in 1897, 
the great British Empire stood, by its diplomacy, between the 
Armenians and freedom. ‘They have paid for it in recurrent 
massacres, the guilt of which lies at someone’s door; and we 
should have spared ourselves the problem of Constantinople had 
we joined with Russia during the crisis of 1876, instead of tearing 
up two years afterwards the Treaty of San Stefano. Perhaps more 
than one voice, if we listened, might be heard murmuring now, in 
the spirit of Wordsworth’s noble sonnet, 


Gladstone, thou shouldst be living at this hour. 


With what a passion of justice, with what flaming zeal would 
not the ‘old man eloquent,’ once Mr. Lloyd George’s teacher, lay 
down our duty to us, were he alive to-day! For who can doubt 
that Gladstone, when he denounced the shameful deeds perpe- 
trated in Bulgaria or in Armenia, was the voice of England, nay 
of Christian civilised Europe and America, judging the wrong by 
the right? Although Beaconsfield in spite of his pleadings came 
out a victor at the Berlin Congress, yet from that day, which gave 
@ fresh lease of forty years to the monstrous Government at the 
Porte, our Western peoples, it was evident, would never be drawn 
to wage a second Crimean War. Abdul Hamid became the ‘ Great 
Assassin on @ throne’ ; his rule went on still only because, in 
Lord Salisbury’s mocking phrase, ‘ironclads could not climb 
the Taurus Mountains.’ Our traditiona! policy died with those 
slaughtered Armenians; and, unhappily, we then committed our 
sails to chance—qua cursum ventus! Chance has a way of aveng- 
ing reason despised. We were simply taken in by the Young 
Turks and their stage-managed ‘Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress.’ The Balkan Wars found us without a plan. For all we 
seemed to care, Ferdinand with his Bulgarians might have cap- 
tured Constantinople and proclaimed himself the successor of 
Palaeologus. How we left Serbia to chance and fate is written, 
but will be thought incredible in wiser ages to come. In Egypt 
we behaved with utter disregard for the alleged authority of the 
Sultan—so, at least, many besides Mr. Blunt have argued—and 
other charges might be made which I pass over, tending greatly to 
prejudice our influence at Yildiz Kiosk, where the Kaiser assumed 
his calculated pose of Moslem champion. 

Then the War burst on England, unsuspicious and unready. 
Almost at once, the flight never yet explained of the Goeben and 
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the Breslau into Turkish waters foreshadowed coming events. 
But we waited deferentially in the anteroom until the Sultan chose 
his day ; and we decorated our humiliation with some fine name. 
Compelled to take on this fresh opponent, Mr. Asquith exclaimed 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, November 9, 1914, ‘the Turkish 
Empire has committed suicide.’ At the City Temple—not in a 
Greek, Latin, or Anglican church—Mr. Lloyd George, acting 
Peter the Hermit, called the Turk ‘ to a final account for his long 
record of: infamy,’ in ‘scorching and blistering words.’ Mr. 
Balfour hoped that ‘ the expulsion of Turkey from Europe would 
contribute to the cause of peace like the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France.’ Is it surprising if all over Christendom, 
even in Central Europe, men construed these announcements as 
the sound of a trumpet proclaiming that Gladstone’s policy of 
‘bag and baggage’ was now to be executed on the Turkish 
Government to the full? What else could they imagine was 
meant? Nevertheless, on looking back, we may question whether 
any clear idea beyond giving Russia, so to speak, a blank cheque 
on Constantinople had entered the minds of our statesmen. Their 
actions from the opening till the close of the War strike us with 
an air of impromptu, guided by no general view, not shapen in 
accord with any definite principles, and assuredly not directed by 
the lessons of history. All this may be defended, on the ground 
that war is itself the greatest of improvisations; but the facts 
remain ; we might have persuaded Turkey to keep the peace, or 
have chosen the hour to begin hostilities; for lack of vision and 
prevision we abandoned the Sultan to the Kaiser. 

In the calamitous year 1915 the British Empire added to ite 
undying memories Gallipoli—the crown of heroism and the 
crimson shroud of unwisdom. Had our fleets and armies been as 
well generalled as the Fourth Crusade in 1204, we should have 
taken the city of Constantine. What would have happened then? 
By treaty, as the world understood—and all nations of the Entente 
were willing—Constantinople was to be handed over to Russia, 
thereby fulfilling its long-heralded transformation and becoming 
Tsargrad, the city of the Tsars. Why did we not object in that 
day the susceptibilities of Indian Moslems? We paid no attention 
whatever to Syed Ameer Ali or his friends in 1915. Agitation 
roused by peril to the Sultan-Caliph had not yet lifted its head 
among the millions now quoted as ready at all risks to keep him in 
Stamboul. When the Tsardom fell our compact with Russia held 
no longer; we were free, but ambition to annex Constantinople 
left us untouched ; neither Government, Church, nor Labour, 
desired it. With America’s entrance on the scene a new prospect 
opened. President Wilson had warned the Turk out of Europe 
in words already cited ; when he drew up his world-embracing pro- 
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gramme of the League of Nations, an escape from our too burden- 
some charge seemed given by Providence; and all Europe would 
have applauded an American mandate which might cover not only 
the Imperial City but Armenia. Why ought this solution to be 
ruled out absolutely even at this late hour, before we know whether 
the United States will sign the Treaty of Versailles to which the 
League serves as a foundation? I read in the day’s news from 
Washington that ‘ President Wilson intends to oppose the Sultan 
of Turkey remaining in Constantinople as vigorously as he is 
opposing the Franco-British proposal about Fiume’; and it is 
added, ‘ In that opposition he will be voicing the almost unanimous 
sentiment of this country.’ I do not see what alternative, or as I 
have called it, what ‘working formula,’ the President can offer, 
except a mandate to the United States, or the direct administra- 
tion of city, territory, and surrounding waters, by the League. 
And Lord Cavan, who is an eminent military man, has gained the 
unanimous approval of the Union which in England supports the 
League for his resolution, that whatever international control be 
set over Straits or City must be subject to the League. 

These, with many other symptoms at home, across the 
Atlantic, in the Near East, in Asia Minor, on which I am unable 


to dwell for want of space, indicate the profound shock to con-_ 


science, nay the intense astonishment as at a thing incredible, 
that followed as thunder follows lightning, on the extraordinary 
proceedings of the Cabinet and the India Office, whereby former 
announcements of the Premier, the Lord President of the Council, 
and Mr. Wilson, were reversed. The month of February 1920 
will not be reckoned glorious in our annals. We asked of Hol- 
land to surrender the ex-Kaiser for trial; and we took an un- 
qualified negative as our answer; from Germany we sought the 
other chief criminals who had broken the laws of war; not a 
single man was given up. Our Ministers then struck their most 
unexpected blow. Parliament was sitting; on February 16 
Lord Robert Cecil desired information on the subject of Turkey ; 
it was refused him; but almost at the same moment Admiral de 
Robeck, the British High Commissioner, was told ‘ to inform the 
authorities that Constantinople was to be left under the rule of 
Turkey.” Two days later the Viceroy of India was notified ; 
and on February 23 he proclaimed the news officially through- 
out the Empire of Hindostan. By such remarkable if not un- 
paralleled mancenvres the Ministry contrived to meet Parliament 
with a fait accompl: and a chose jugée, when the debate on Con- 
stantinople (which the Cabinet did not propose) was opened on 
February 26. Haste and secrecy on the part of a Government 
like that of victorious Britain cannot be thought dignified. 
America smiled at our ‘too precipitate’ Mr. S. Montagu, the 
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‘new Disraeli.’ What did Ministers fear? That Parliament, 
if consulted beforehand, would hesitate to approve? Or that 
unrest among the Moslems of India and Egypt had arrived 
at the pitch of armed insurrection? The ‘ fact accomplished ’ 
will be liable still to criticism; and history will judge the 
thing that has been done. A sturdier House of Commons would 
probably have resented the way in which it was done ; but the long 
debate ended without a division; and, unless public events or 
secret influences alter this proposal (as they have changed so many 
during the War and since), the Sublime Porte will govern Con- 
stantinople with its provinces, and the Sultan will reign as before 
in Yildiz Kiosk. Our Prime Minister will then deserve to be 
known in history as the restorer of the Turkish Empire. He 
might have given back Constantinople to Christendom, of which 
by origin and valour, by law and learning, it was for twelve 
hundred years the second City. He has preferred to make a gift 
of it to the Ottoman Turk. History, I repeat, will judge. 

For what reasons did this complete reversal of our aims in 
settling with Turkey take place? Only one thing is clear, the 
half has not been told us. On a different occasion Mr. Lloyd 
George referred almost pleasantly to the difficulties which Govern- 
ments have to overcome, but which never can be divulged to the 
public. All we heard was the Ministerial apology submitted (if 
that is the appropriate expression) to the British Parliament. 
The French Cabinet kept silence even from good words; so 
did the Italian. The British having done most of the fighting, 
to Britain was left the ignominy of surrender. Yet all the Allies 
consented to that reply, which was made in June 1919, to the 
‘late Damad Ferid Fasha, the inevitable conclusion of which 
seemed to be that Turkish rule except over Turks had reached 
its limit, and that it must cease in Constantinople. If the 
document in question did not signify so much as that, for whom 
was its language intended? I wrote last August in this Review : 
‘If we could make sure that the Council of Ten would lay their 
own lessons to heart, the public which takes an interest, political, 
religious, or simply humanitarian in the Turkish Empire and its 
settlement, would be relieved of a grave anxiety. The Ten preach 
to admiration ; how will they proceed to act?’ Manifestly, some 
of us had our misgivings ; they are now in no small measure justi- 
fied, and lamentably sealed in blood by the massacre of Greeks 
and Armenians constantly renewed since the Armistice, which 
was deemed to have ended Turkish atrocities for ever. 

The Prime Minister’s chief argument, besides Mostem unrest, 
was his own declaration to the Labour Party, so far back as 
January 1918, in which he disclaimed any intention ‘to deprive 
Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
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Minor and Thrace.’ The Council now informs us that Thrace 
will be given to the Greeks—a striking comment on the Premier’s 
text. It was contended by Lord R. Cecil with a great show of 
reason—and indeed from the nature of the case—that these dis- 
claimers in 1918 were conditional on the Turks ending the War 
then and there; but the Turks fought on till their Empire was 
utterly destroyed. What I would remark now is the discrepancy 
in substance and spirit between Mr. George’s «1dress in January 
1918 to the Labour Party, of whom he stood in apprehension, 
and the reply made by M. Clemenceau in June 1919 to the 
Turkish Grand Vizier. If England was bound by the January 
declaration, and all the Allies by that in June, how did we stand 
before the Prime Minister despatched his telegram to Admiral de 
Robeck?. Did not June cancel January? The reader must 
decide for himself. Should the conclusion be that in January 
1918 the terms employed were meant to be final, then for whose 
benefit was the sermon of the Entente delivered in June 1919? 
Sir H. Nield, in the Commons, advised Ministers that ‘the 
Government of Turkey should be told that they have been too 
often found guilty, and have not been sentenced.’ The ‘finding,’ 
it appears, was intended to soothe Christians and humanitarians ; 
it may have sounded fierce to the Grand Vizier, but sound and 
fury too often signify nothing. I need not pause very long over 
the argument drawn from Moslem agitation. The fear of it did 
not trouble the Entente when they offered Constantinople first to 
Russia, and then to America. We can scarcely believe that 
France or Italy feels any deep concern in the state of British 
India. Moreover, we know on the best of evidence that Indian 
Moslems were eager to fight the Turks in 1915, quite as willing 
as the Arabs, and wholly indifferent to the fate of the Sultan- 
Caliph. And with Mr. T. P. O’Connor we have watched 
the rise and increase of agitation under skilful leaders, while 
Bolsheviks and Hindus combined to use it for their own ends. 
Whatever be its force or volume it does not satisfy the problem 
with which we are dealing, namely, why have the Great Powers 
consented to set up again with authority the Sublime Porte, after 
they had cast it to the ground? 

There was no alternative, they say. None has been seriously 
considered in detail, so far as we know; but, given a mandate 
to America or the League, administration even of so great a city 
as Constantinople would not be too much for its trained officials. 
From this point of view, whether the Sultan went or stayed 
in Stamboul, so long as he was shorn of temporal power, it 
could make little difference. It is the Executive that matters, 
not the Caliph. Suppose him at Broussa with his ministers, 
governing Turks in Anatolia; would airplanes not find him and 
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them whenever a lesson was desirable? Or leave him where he 
is, and let the massacres be renewed, as in fact is happening ; 
is there any man living who can imagine British warships laying 
Constantinople in ashes? There is none. But, as Professor 
Oman, who is a profound student of Oriental things, pointed out, 
the Imperial waters have their perils for invaders, of which the 
Sublime Porte would always take full advantage. And as Mr. 
Williams argued, by mere lapse of time, with dislike of the watch- 
ing task put upon them, the fleets of the Entente would melt 
away; the Turk, ever present, would be his own master once 
more ; and in the midst of weak and jarring States he would play 
the old game, Divide et Impera. His true home lies not in 
Constantinople, neither has he made good his claim to the riches 
or the renown of Asia Minor, kept a desert abounding in the ruins 
of splendid cities by his incurable barbarism. We may finesse 
and intrigue and twist our plighted words whichever way we 
like, but in history there are laws of conduct that will prevail. 
T have more faith in Newman, the meditative thinker, than in the 
versatile politician, with whom words are counters and an appeal 
to hidden difficulties affords escape from any situation. 

At such a crisis of ‘shame and scandal ’—to quote the strong 
words addressed by a most distinguished company of Memorialists 
to the Prime Minister—any man who lives in no dread of a 
General Election may be tempted to exclaim with Tiresias in 
the Oedipus Rez : 


ei xal rupavvets, 2Eiowréov TO yoov 
io’ avridétav tobde yap Kayo Kpata. 
ov yap te col $@ Sovddos, GAda Aokia. 


We are servants and subjects of the Divine oracles; in less 
antiquated speech, of truth and fact. I wish to look realities in 
the face. Notwithstanding the gibes of mere politicians, that vast 
creation of the Gospel known as Christendom is not yet an 
obsolete power. Again, both East and West recognise in our 
civilisation, which in thought is Greek, in ideals Christian, an 
energy of science destined to subdue the most recondite forces of 
Nature. And these two ‘mighty streams of tendency’ may, so 
long as they will, run the same course together. On the other 
hand, while granting that Mohammedanism displays a remarkable 
power of resistance to Western ideas, I can perceive it to be slowly 
yielding, not only by the loss of temporal dominion, which is the 
genuine motive of an agitation in many respects factitious, but 
(what is far more grave) by the felt want of a philosophy, a 
scientific insight, and a political genius, which would enable it to 
hold its own. Men like the Syed Ameer Ali and the Aga Khan, 
let me say it with every consideration, scarcely realise how far 
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they have travelled on Western paths. As for the Ottoman 
Turks, a totally different sort of Moslem believers, we must allow 
with Cardinal Newman that they are ‘ pledged by the very prin- 
ciple of their existence to barbarism.’ None of the attempts 
made to bring them into our system, to assimilate them in any- 
thing except vice and frivolity with European manners, has 
hitherto succeeded, or is likely to succeed. Somewhere in 
Central Asia their home abides, on the high mountain-plains 
whence, to the world’s misfortune, they rushed down upon the 
Eastern Roman Empire, and made of it the desolation which all 
who behold it except themselves deplore. They must go. Sooner 
or later, the classic lands of Asia Minor, claimed by history as 
lying within the great circle of civilisation, will be given back to 
it and to us. No financial jobberies, no new Disraeli, no manu- 
factured unrest of peoples afar off, as ignorant of Turkish 
Caliphates as of Old English Chronicles, will in the long run 
hinder this consummation. It is in the oracles of Nature, 
Science, Law, of human progress and the Christian good tidings. 

Meanwhile, perhaps, the interim injunction ; due, if we will 
credit our greatest of journals, The Times, to the Council of 
Europe, or ‘the Triumvirs ’—these have decreed that Constanti- 
nople shall remain to the Turk. ‘ Against their pledged word, 
against the known wishes of the British peoples, they have taken 
upon themselves to bestow upon the *‘ unspeakable Turk’’ a fresh 
tenure of the wondrous city that lay forfeit in their hands.’ The 
same column in which this betrayal or surrender was announced 
gave us intelligence of Armenians massacred by the thousand ; of 
yet another protest to the Ottomans from the Allies who were 
making the Sultan happy with so splendid a gift. ‘Such is the 
Nemesis,’ I read in the Observer, ‘of a policy founded in fear.’ 
Truly it is; and M. Poincaré, late French President, exhibits 
in a stupefying article Mr. George exchanging weapons and argu- 
ments with M. Clemenceau, the Turk winning from both. Our 
Government has now ordered the naval and military occupation 
of Constantinople; a drastic revision of the Turkish Treaty is 
to follow. Compassionate Indian Moslems, we may be sure, 
do not wish to dye their hands in the blood of Cilician Christians, 
any more than they would have murdered the young Greek scout 
boys at Aidin. When is the tragedy to end? And how long 
will the outraged censcience of mankind suffer the Ottoman Turk 
to direct its most harrowing scenes from Constantinople? 


WILLIAM BarRRY. 





THE DOOM OF HUNGARY 


THE Peace treaties with Hungary and Turkey are still in suspense. 
It is perhaps because of their extreme complication that they have 
been left to the last. The treaty has been ready fo present to 
Hungary for some time, but owing to the anarchy in that country 
delegates could not be invited to Paris. Since the flight of 
Béla Kun and the overthrow of the Bolshevist system, and after 
the Roumanian evacuation, order has gradually been restored 
under the energetic contro] of Admiral Horthy, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the new national Hungarian army. 

At the beginning of January Count Apponyi, the head of the 
Hungarian delegation, reached Paris in order to receive the treaty 
imposed upon his nation. That treaty, which decrees the almost 
total dismemberment of millenary Hungary, was presented to the 
Hungarian Government in February. Since the return of Count 
Apponyi to Paris with his nation’s reply, Czechs and Roumanians 
have urged that the Hungarian counter-proposition that plébiscites 
should be taken in all the territories torn from Hungary should 
not be even examined. 

It is not for me to say where justice lies in this Magyar 
problem ; history will decide. All I can do is to express the wish 
that the great Western nations, upon whose shoulders will fall 
the task of maintaining peace in Europe, in deciding the fate of 
this people, which is more heavily punished even than Germany, 
should take a wide view embracing above all the general interests 
of the Continent. 

I propose to describe the réle which Hungary has played, 
before, during and after the War, and the way in which this 
nation, which under the Habsburgs enjoyed only semi-liberty, has 
become at one stroke entirely independent. 

The Hungary of to-day has returned to the traditions of ’48. 
It was then that the nation, with superb courage, attempted to 
break the chains which held it under the Austrian yoke. The 
hero of that war for freedom, which had such a tragic ending, 
was Louis Kossuth, a statesman universally known. His tour 
through England and America evoked vast sympathy, but the 
promises made to him were never followed by real help, and 
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therefore the Hungarians, after twenty years of passive resistance, 
were obliged to conclude with Austria the Compromise of 1867, 

which accorded to Hungary a seeming independence. Let us see 

the effects of this Compromise. 

For the first time for many centuries there was a period of 
peace when the country had a chance of undisturbed progress. 
Also Hungary was a part of a great empire—one of the six Great 
Powers of Europe, and this naturally flattered the national senti- 
ment. It was allied with the strongest State on the Continent, 
Germany, then believed to be invincible. The country prospered, 
the products of its rich soil were exported, commerce began to 
develop, and in a few decades Hungary created an industry not 
large but flourishing. The capital, Budapest, grew rapidly, and 
soon became one of the largest cities in Europe. All this increased 
in the nation the already strong belief in her own strength, and 
the German ‘megalomania’ found a ready soil for imitation. 
German methods, literature and art had many admirers. Un- 
fortunately even German internal policy and administration were 
imitated, which led to the exaggerated power of the landed 
classes and the aristocracy, and to the oppression of the artisan 
and peasant classes. 

A few families like the Andrdssys, the Tiszas, the Kérolyis, 
the Apponyis, the Eszterhdzys, divided between them all political 
power ; and if I add that a large part of the available land also 
belonged to the privileged classes, I can truly say that in this 
respect there was hardly any country at the beginning of the 
twentieth century (Germany excepted) which was so little 
democratic and so little modern. 

Side by side with this Hungary which in certain respects had 
ideas of greatness not unlike the ideas of Berlin, there existed 
another Hungary, small and recalcitrant, that could not and would 
not really accept the Compromise of 1867, and remained inimical 
to Austria as well as to everything that was German. These two 
opposite groups of people were equally animated by patriotism 
and had only the welfare of their country at heart, but they hoped 
to attain this by wholly different means. They possessed the 
same merits—loyalty, undaunted courage and love for their 
country ; and perhaps the same faults—a certain carelessness, 
aversion from practical occupation, great pride, and a strong 
racial and class instinct. 

Everybody knows the events which preceded the War. In 
Hungary, by means of a cleverly organised Press campaign, the 
people were made to believe that their vital interests were en- 
dangered, and that they must defend themselves against the Slav 
and especially the Russian danger. The valiant peasants of Hun- 
gary, who knew that in 1848 it was the Cossacks who invaded and 
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ruined their country, felt the smouldering flame flaring up in 
their heart, and ready to defend their country against anybody 
were only too anxious to go to the front. It was necessary to 
alter one point of the Constitution which demands that the 
Home Defence forces (the Honvéds) should be reserved for ser- 
vice in the country, so that they also could go to the front as 
everybody was anxious to be confronted with the enemy. 
Parliament voted all the money that was demanded. 

The Hungarians are remarkably straightforward and loyal by 
nature. So they never started any political intrigues in order to 
use this war for some purely national advantage: they had 
promised to stand by their allies and they kept to that. It was 
this chivalric nature that was the reason for the scant sympathy 
shown to the policy of Count Karolyi who, at a time when 
the War was in full swing, was brave enough to advocate 
a rapprochement with the Entente. Besides, the German suc- 
cesses at the beginning of the War strengthened the warlike spirit 
and the germanophil tendencies. It was not till 1917 that the 
Hungarians began to see that their side could not win the War, 
that they had taken a false step and ought to safeguard them- 
selves. But even then the people would not hear of a change of 
policy. The universal feeling was that it would be cowardly 
treason to their allies. The act of the Czechs they looked upon 
as monstrous and contemptible ; they preferred to fight to the end 
and to share the fate of their brothers in arms, even in defeat. 
There was one thing, however, which made the admiration of 
the Hungarians for Germany cool down considerably—contact 
with the German troops in Transylvania, Roumania and the 
Balkans. The difference of character and thinking manifested 
itself strikingly, and soon a large number of people were com- 
pletely cured of their enthusiasm for Germany, especially among 
the officers who had seen their colleagues at work. 

Nor did the economists view with a too favourable eye the 
German victories, for they saw more and more clearly that in the 
case of a final victory the Germans would not mince matters and 
would simply annihilate Hungarian commerce and industry 
because the country would not be strong enough to resist so 
powerful a neighbour. 

In spite of all these growing antipathies the policy of the 
Enitente who promised Hungarian territories to the Roumanians 
and the Serbs forced Hungary to fight to the end. The War 
begun for interests entirely alien to Hungary transformed itself 
into a war of self-defence the moment the Entente persuaded 
Roumania to enter the war, and promised her among other 
things the possession of Transylvania. The idea of having to 
cede territories that had belonged to Hungary for over a thousand 
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years appeared for a long time absurd. When they realised that 
these threats might be carried out, they threw themselves into 
the War with increased bitterness and vehemence on the side of 
Austria and Germany. 

Kérolyi’s Ententophil policy dated back to some years before 
the War. In 1913-14 he sought a rapprochement with Russia 
and France. His party was not large. It was composed of the 
bulk of the independence party. When, during the War, Karolyi 
dared to intervene in favour of the Entente and against Germany, 
Parliament treated him as a traitor, and his words were lost 
among a storm of hisses. A month before his revolution there 
was some talk of prosecuting him for treason. A large section of 
the Press was ready to throw a stone at him. Naturally all this 
expressed very largely the point of view of the Government. 

After the peace of Brest-Litowsk, however, the partisans of 
the idea of an immediate peace multiplied rapidly. After Ger- 
many’s military defeats on the Western Front in July 1918 the 
last hope of victory for the Central Powers disappeared. The 
strong Government of Tisza was succeeded by governments less 
strong and less convinced. All the malcontents, the pacifists, 
the seekers after a separate peace, all the germanophobes rallied 
round Karolyi. The weakening of Germany, the defeat of Bul- 
garia, the retreat of the Germans in France, the Italian attack on 
the southern front, marked the end of the old policy. After these 
events the path was smooth for Karolyi. 

The remarkable thing is not that the revolution took place, 
for it was inevitable; the interesting feature in it for us is the 
course it took. 

On the 31st of October, the day of Karolyi’s revolution, a 
wave of joy swept over the whole country. At last Hungary felt 
free : the detested chain which had so long bound her to Austria 
was broken : the country henceforth could follow her own destiny 
and give enthusiastic expression to its overflowing sympathy for 
the great Western nations . 

The young revolutionists proclaimed loudly they had always 
been for the Entente, and if they had fought against it, that was 
merely because they had been forced to do so. To demonstrate 
that revolutionary Hungary had severed all the links that had 
bound her to the ancient policy, the first act of Karolyi was to 
order that arms should be laid down on all fronts and to begin 
negotiations for a separate armistice. They surrendered them- 
selves to the Entente with hands and feet tied, and confided in its 
generosity and its justice. The bulk of the nation applauded and 
believed sincerely that the Entente would understand this spon- 
taneous outburst of enthusiasm and would esteem it. When the 
nation broke all relations with the Emperor Charles and became 
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a republic, the country at last possessed the long-dreamed-of 
independence which a few months before had seemed impossible. 
Count Kérolyi was féted as the liberator of the country, as a second 
Kossuth, and the National Council received the homage of the 
whole nation. Everything pointed to the country settling down 
to a new political era. 

But these beautiful days of enthusiasm and hope had to be 
cut short. The words of General Franchet d’Espérey brought 
the Hungarians, perhaps too ready to forget the past, sternly back 
to the sad reality : ‘ You have sided with Germany and must be 
chastised with her.’ 

Hard and merciless truth for a nation which, free for the 
first time after so long an epoch, sent its delegates to Belgrade 
to the conquering chief as to a festival! Yet just words if one 
considers that during four and a half years it was Hungary that — 
supplied the best and the most ardent soldiers to fight the sons of 
the Entente countries. The blood shed could not be forgotten so 
quickly, and the victims of war do not wake from their long last 
sleep at one friendly word or at the first act of regret. 

If we examine matters coldly we must ask whether that 
sympathy of Karolyi and his adherents for the Entente could make 
the enemy forget the facts of the past years. Could this man, 
who, a month before the revolution, was almost alone in standing 
up for the Entente, make the Entente forget the action of a whole 
generation of politicians? Also the question arises: how much 
was spontaneous and how much calculation and policy born of 
necessity ? 

For those who know Karolyi it does not seem at all likely that 
calculating policy played the principal part. He must have been 
convinced that his ideas were those that could best serve his 
conquered country. Count Kaérolyi is either a genuine and naive 
idealist or, as his political adversaries think, an incapable poli- 
tician. Let us stand midway between these two extreme opinions 
and we shall probably be right. When Karolyi organised his 
revolution he was a naive and sincere idealist. He honestly 
wished to save his country and he hoped he could do so. What, 
however, he lacked was the penetration of thought, the genius 
and the force to lead a country in an entirely new political 
direction. When speaking of Karolyi we must not forget that he 
never was a Tisza. Tisza made his party. Karolyi was formed 
by his party. 

Among those whom the revolution threw to the surface were 
three groups especially: (1) the liberal bourgeoisie, (2) the 
radicals, and (3) the socialists. 

Each group was anxious to see reforms introduced, but it is 
a fact not to be forgotten that the Hungary of Tisza was a very 
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conservative world, in which sudden reforms were bound to create 
an upheaval. It was Hungary’s misfortune that, between the 
bloc of the aristocrats and the gentry on one side and the people 
on the other, there was not at the time of the revolution a strong, 
powerful middle class which could have been the standard-bearer 
both of the national rebirth of the country and of the social reforms 
so necessary. 

Out of the three groups it was the socialist party which first 
undertook the task of forming a government. If the Jews played, 
as has often been said, too prominent a part in this group, it was 
the fault of the Hungarians who did not wish to recognise the 
signs of the times and kept aloof from the socialist movement. 

The unity of the three revolutionary groups was of short dura- 
tion. Differences of ideas soon began to manifest themselves. 
In the struggle which followed, the radicals and socialists were 
victorious. Kédrolyi himself, influenced by the cleverest or the 
most intriguing among them, turned more and more towards the 
‘left wing,’ and each change of persons in the ministry signified 
a defeat of the nationalist party which was at the same time 
the moderate bourgeois party. In this way the real Hungarian 
elements became more and more eliminated from the government 
and all power remained in the hands of a radical and socialist 
minority which represented a very small fraction of the nation. 
Once more in this way the governing power was in the hands 
of a class or caste alien to the soul of the country, with the differ- 
ence that these newcomers were still more repulsive to the soul 
of the nation than those who had usurped that power in the past ; 
for the new ones had not the advantage of a raison d’étre in the 
ancient historical tradition. 

It has been said in Hungary that part of the responsibility 
for this evolution rests with the Entente. Had the Entente 
shown a little more sympathy for a people which for the first 
time began to shape its own destiny, the socialists and the com- 
munists would never have been able to lead the country to the 
abyss it reached in March 1919. But it would be more just to 
say that if Hungary had been able to replace the ancient ger- 
manophil and conservative regime by a national and moderate 
one, which represented the majority of the people, the Entente 
would have been more inclined to spare it. What guarantee 
could Karolyi give, a man whom his own fellow-countrymen 
treated as a traitor? Or what guarantee could the revolutionary 
parties, so suddenly called into existence, supply? If Karolyi 
had without delay ordered a general election, things might have 
been better. 

Hungary made the mistake which many of her sons have 
made in neglecting necessary preparation for the future. Among 
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private people this happy-go-lucky way manifested itself in the 
circumstance that many wéll-to-do landed people, satisfied that 
the produce of their fertile lands would always keep them in com- 
fort, neglected practical affairs. They looked on while the Jews, 
the Slovaks and the Suabians toiled. By their toil these became 
important factors in the national life and had to be reckoned with. 
In the same way the labouring classes and the peasants had 
grown to be factors of great importance, equally to be reckoned 
with. All this came as a staggering surprise to that type of 
Hungarian who, always a grand seigneur, did not take notice of 
the fact that in the twentieth century one could no longer live 
without working. 

One can but hope that that chivalric nation, endowed with 
many great qualities, has learned the lesson taught by the events of 
the last few years and of the last few months. If so, it is not 
lost. Quite the contrary. This period of misfortunes may be 
the moment of its renaissance. 

The same can be said of that greatest of all difficulties for 
Hungarian policy—the question of the nationalities. If Hungary 
can take advantage of the lesson of modern times, she will be 
able to adapt herself to the new situation which is to be created 
for her. It is time, however, to look into this much discussed 
question of the nationalities. 

For the Hungarians the least attempt to shatter the territorial 
integrity of their country seems monstrous. The history of a 
thousand years during which the present territory of Hungary 
has always belonged to them is as strong an argument as the 
country’s geographical unity. The strong economic unity of the 
country is a natural consequence of the geographical unity. The 
ethnographical basis proposed in the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson hardly appeals to them. If they try to look at things 
from that point of view, it goes against their whole way of think- 
ing and they never find it convincing. They have been too much 
accustomed for centuries to exercise political hegemony over the 
whole territory of Hungary to appreciate really the aspirations 
and the separatist tendencies of the non-Magyar races. There 
are several such races. To the north we find the Slovaks. They 
are descendants of those Slavs whom the Hungarians found there 
at the time of the conquest in the year 900, and whom they drove 
towards the north. This Slavish agglomeration however is partly 
the result of a slow infiltration from Moravia and Galicia. 

In Transylvania, where there are a large number of Rou- 
manians, the curious situation exists that those parts where the 
Roumanian population is the densest are by no means always next 
to the Roumanian frontier. Perhaps between two Roumanian 
villages there is one purely Hungarian. The Szeklers or Székelys, 
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whose language is identical with the Hungarian, and who are in 
fact Hungarians by descent and by sentiment, also form dense 
islets among the Roumanian settlements. 

In the southern parts of Hungary, the Banat and the Bacska, 
there is a great variety of races: Magyars, Serbs, Roumanians, 
Suabians, etc. Farther to the west are Slavonia and Croatia, 
which are entirely Yugo-Slav in population. They have always 
enjoyed a certain degree of autonomy and were the parts which 
Hungary readily renounced at the very beginning. 

There are, lastly, those parts next to Austria where many of 
the inhabitants speak German. The foreign races, as we have 
seen, inhabit the regions nearest to the boundary lines. It is 
the great central plain and part of the western district or the 
Transdanubian part that is inhabited entirely by Hungarians. 

There are small islets of foreign nationalities even in these 
regions, which can be partly explained by the circumstance that 
after every great enemy invasion foreign settlers were invited. 
Thus we see Saxons, Suabians, Dalmatians, Italians, even French 
among the settlers. Also, it was the policy of the Habsburgs to 
encourage groups of German-speaking people to settle in the 
Hungarian districts in order to carry on germanising work. 

All these different nationalities lived until the twentieth 
century in peace under the Hungarian hegemony and even enjoyed 
many important privileges. They rendered good service to the 
country by carrying on commerce—which the Hungarians did not 
like—by introducing new industries, and by peopling the devas- 
tated:regions. Also, we must remember that the Middle Ages, 
the age of the Renaissance and the Reformation, were much more 
international in their spirit than the present time. 

One might ask how was it that all those different races living 
in Hungary did not become assimilated and form one nation like 
those varied races of which the French nation is composed. There 
are various reasons. First, the Magyar race was not sufficiently 
numerous to assimilate all these different nationalities which had 
come in at various dates and often lived in compact masses. 
Neither were there such great differences in culture at the begin- 
ning that one race could easily acquire the leadership. Besides, 
for the Roumanians, the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovaks, who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood of their mother-country, 
there was always the possibility of a continual renewal of the 
race. 

The. question of the nationalities dates only from the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. In 1867, when Hungary made 
the Compromise with Austria, she attempted to bring about an 
understanding with the nationalities. That great statesman, 
Francis Dedk, made laws with regard to the rights and privi- 
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leges of the nationalities. These laws were liberal, but their 
adaptation by the smaller functionaries was overdone. Accord- 
ing to the German system, the administrative bodies had to con- 
sider it their duty to do all in their power to Magyarise the other 
races. As generally happens, certain ambitious officials in their 
zeal resorted to violent and even brutal measures. This was 
bound to lead to antipathy in spite of the laws, generous and 
liberal in themselves. An extensive anti-Magyar propaganda 
did the rest, and the nationalities had but one aim: to free 
themselves from the Hungarian supremacy. 

After Austria-Hungary had lost the war all the nationalities 
welcomed Mr. Wilson’s idea of self-determination. Without 
much reflectiqgn and without even considering their own economical 
interests they declared their intention of separating from Hun- 
gary. The Slovaks allied themselves with the Czechs, the 
Roumanians of Transylvania with Roumania, and the Serbs of 
the southern districts of Hungary with the Yugo-Slavs. 

The Ruthenians who live in the north-east of Hungary were 
satisfied, however, with a council and an autonomous constitu- 
tion granted to them. Neither did the Suabians, who agree well 
with the Hungarians, express any wish to separate. 

These groupings would be lawful if they had only been a 
question of the territories where such nationalities constituted 
the majority. But the Czechs, Roumanians and Serbs under 
caver of different reasons (economic or strategic) would like to 
take possession of districts where they are by no means in the 
majority, and they claim even areas where the population is purely 
Magyar. 

The following data which are taken from the official statistics 
of Hungary (1915), and are the only existing ones, throw a light 
upon the whole situation. 

Total population of Hungary (without 

Croatia and Slavonia) : 18,264,533 

Out of this the number of Hungarians is: 9,944,627 
Germans: 1,903,357 
Slovaks : 1,946,367 
Roumanians: 2,946,186 
Ruthenians : 464,270 
Croats : 194,808 
Serbs : 461,516 
Others : 401,412 

Or expressed in percentages: Hungarians: 54.45 per cent. 

Germans: 10.42 
Slovaks : 10.66 
Roumanians: 16.14 
Ruthenians: 2.54 
Croats : 
Serbs : 
Others : 
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In the twenty-six counties claimed by the Roumanians there 
are 3,000,000 Roumanians, 2,500,000 Hungarians, 750,000 Ger- 
mans (Saxons), 200,000 Ruthenians, 300,000 Serbs, 125,000 
Slovaks, and 100,000 other nationalities. If Roumania should 
obtain all she demands, she would annex more than 4,000,000 
inhabitants belonging to other nationalities. 

In the four counties claimed both by the Serbians and by the 
Roumanians there are 600,000 Roumanians, 500,000 Hungarians, 
400,000 Serbs, and 500,000 Germans (Suabians). 

These facts show that from a purely ethnographical point of 
view justice cannot be done. 

The territories demanded by the Czecho-Slovaks would form 
& more perfect ethnographical unity, but in their case also the 
difficulty is that they have not limited their demands to districts 
in which they are in a majority but claim even districts where 
this is by no means the case. 

The question of religion complicates matters still more. The 
Serbs and the Roumanians belong to the Greek-Orthodox Church, 
while the Hungarians are Roman Catholics and Protestants. In 
Transylvania there are 2,400,000 Catholics and 1,500,000 Pro- 
testants who will be under the Roumanians. As regards the 
Banat, there are 1,100,000 Catholics who would pass under 
Serbian or Roumanian administration. 

To all this are added economic, financial and several other 
questions : which will make clear to the reader the extremely 
complicated nature of the problem. 

Also the more one studies the question the more convinced 
must one feel that if the aim is to satisfy all parties and to bring 
to quiescence as much as possible that volcano which is ready to 
burst out again on the territory of Hungary, then the best plan 
is to form a confederation chiefly economic in its character in 
which the question of nationalities would be of secondary import- 
ance. This was the idea from the beginning of M. Jaszi, who 
was Minister in Karelyi’s government. 


When that class, which until the revolution of October had 
been the ruling one, disappeared, there was really no middle class 
in Hungary, no national bourgeoisie capable of governing. The 
Hungarian patriots of the ’48 party who then had just attained 
their political aim—-the independence of Hungary—remained 
without a further programme and were soon relegated to a 
secondary place by a group of men very active and alert. This 
group represented a very small minority, but was not hampered 
by any scruples. These men, who had attained power by a mere 
blind chance, had no wish to let that power slip again out of 
their hands, although they knew well that the country was not 
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with them. The minority, which was thus left in the sole posses- 
sion of power, tried to liquidate the war and to win the Entente 
over to its aims. Austria had constantly threatened to join 
Germany in order to compel the Entente to show more mercy. 
The Hungarian government, from the beginning of its activity, 
threatened exhausted Europe with the danger of Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism would lift its head in Hungary, if the Versailles 
Council was not going to forget speedily the four and a half years 
of war. But for the tragic results in Hungary, it might almost 
seem humorous that suddenly this threat, which was perhaps not 
meant seriously, became real, and communism was installed in 
Budapest. The immediate cause was a Note from the Entente. 
It was Lieutenant-Colonel Vix’s Note referring to a neutral zone 
between the Hungarians and the Roumanians, but in the Note 
the intention to give Transylvania to Roumania began to 
be too visible and the bitterness caused by this revelation upset 
the balance of everything. So communism was established in 
Budapest. 

Kérolyi, always lacking in the sense of responsibility, like a 
spoilt child threw the reins away, yielding to the communist 
chiefs whom a month before he had imprisoned. Those next to 
him in politics were not Hungarians racially; to them the 
Hungarian nationalist idea meant nothing : therefore they were 
quite ready to play at internationalism, thinking that they could 
only gain by it. 

This second revolutionary government was still more alien to 
the soul of the nation, both in its ideas and in its composition. 
All that had been done before in secret was paraded now openly 
with bold cynicism. With imported socialist ideas, in the name 
of internationalism, that minority which already held in its hands 
the finance, commerce and industry of Hungary, made a bold bid 
for political power. 

As in Russia, so in Hungary, communism was the work of the 
Jews. By their feverish and unbalanced idealism, their rapid 
but superficial conceptions, their unstable and changeable charac- 
ter, it seemed predestined that they, the issue of a race on which 
a curse rested, a race continually oppressed, should lead in those 
revolutionary campaigns which so often follow in the track of 
defeat. 

I feel convinced that the communist movement was entirely 
alien to the spirit of Hungary. In fact it was not at all the result 
of a popular movement : it was installed officially and from above. 
It satisfied but a small minority of artisans and labourers, and 
was repellent to the majority of the Hungarian people, who are 
agriculturists. Also, the principles of communism are far too 
advanced for that part of the population whose education is still 
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on a low level. Hungary would hardly be ripe enough for the 
republican form of government. 

The men of the communist government made use of the 
general upheaval brought about by separation from Austria at 
the end of a lost war, and by despair caused by the fear of the 
dismemberment of the country. No one realised completely that 
Hungary, which for a thousand years had stood united and un- 
divided, might undergo complete dissolution. 

The excuse of Count Kérolyi and his Government when they 
gave the power over to the communists was that they felt in- 
capable of communicating the sad news to the people. After 
having founded their entire policy on rapprochement with the 
Entente they were obliged to own that this policy had failed and 
that the conditions of peace would be much harder than anyone 
had ever thought. Day by day they became more certain that 
the firm intention of the Entente was to dismember Hungary 
and to grant to the Serbs, Roumanians and Czechs all which those 
people demanded. 

The manifestations of sympathy on the part of Kdrolyi and 
his adherents could not change the policy of the Entente and 
cause it to break its promises to the Czechs, Roumanians and 
Serbs. As regards the acts of the Karolyi Government many 
were not of a nature to please the Entente. The Entente was 
anti-Bolshevist, yet the revolutionary government, when sending 
the deputation to Belgrade to discuss the armistice, despatched 
among others a representative of the Soldiers’ Council. Also, the 
social measures of the government of Karolyi, and later of that 
of Berinkey, were so radical (land nationalisation, confiscation of 
fortunes, reorganisation of the army) that they did not create a 
feeling of confidence in the Entente. 

Karolyi’s new foreign policy indeed might have secured for 
him some understanding with the Entente, but his policy of social 
reform largely spoilt the game. Besides, the Entente could not 
treat except with a government representing the whole people 
chosen by means of a general election. Karolyi omitted to order 
the general election. 

All this and a certain ferment brought back from Russia by 
Hungarian prisoners of war led Hungary to Bolshevism in March 
1919. The people needed social reforms, but they ought not to 
have introduced them so rapidly and violently. They ought to 
have met gradually the needs of the soldiers who had come back 
after years of war. It was this that Karolyi did not see; or, if 
he saw, he had not the strength to act temperately but allowed 
himself to be carried away by a group of exalted extremists. 

Let us hope, however, that all these events will be to the 
advantage of Hungary. One wishes to believe that Hungarian 
statesmen have profited by the lesson and will understand the 
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necessity of certain reforms. One must hope that the whole 
nation will realise that its national rebirth cannot happen with- 
out an increased ardour for work because the day for idly enjoying 
the fruit of others’ labour is over. Perhaps this short communist 
epoch will have good results, too, from an international point 
of view. Perhaps Hungary will see the necessity af making up 
her mind to the inevitable, for the present at least. When such 
vast territories as Russia and such ancient empires as Austria 
undergo decomposition and when all over Europe one observes a 
tendency in the people to group themselves ethnographically, 
Hungary cannot resist the movement. 

The trials through which the really national element of 
Hungary has passed will make resignation or renunciation easier 
for her. The loss of districts such as the Bandt or Transylvania 
is exceedingly hard to bear. The memory of Alsace-Lorraine 
comes to one! It will mean that millions of Magyars will live 
under Roumanians, Slovaks and Serbs upon whom they had 
hitherto looked down. For that proud nation the trial seems 
almost unbearable. One wonders if the nation will have the 
strength to bear it. With some it has already led to suicide, 
whilst others are resolved to emigrate. If these symptoms should 
spread, they will but play into the hands of those neighbours 
of Hungary who are only too ready to swallow her up. Should 
that take place we shall witness the disappearance of a valiant 
nation which lived for ten centuries in the centre of Europe. 
Placed between the Slavs and the Germans, far more numerous 
than themselves, will those ten million Hungarians still resist 
entire assimilation? That aristocratic people, not much given 
to practical work, will it hold its place in a Europe so largely 
commercial and industrial at a time when the political constella- 
tion is unfavourable to it? Deprived of its forests and mines the 
nation will be forced to live solely by cultivating the soil, without 
industry and practically without commerce. This must mean 
stepping back several centuries, and also an impoverishment of 
the nation. 

One is always deeply stirred by the tragic picture of a race 
struggling for existence, and therefore one cannot but accompany 
the Magyars with sincere good wishes in their task of national 
reconstruction. Now when she is at last free from Austria, which 
was always her evil genius, Hungary must once more gather up 
all her energy. I feel certain she will regain the sympathy of 
the Western nations, that sympathy so profound in past centuries. 
Only they go under who lose heart! They who can keep up hope 
always have a chance. Therefore I say to Hungary: Sursum 
corda ! 

V. P. R&GNiER. 

Vot. LXXXVII—No. 518 3 B 
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THE U.S.A. CONSTITUTION— 
AND THE TREATY 


THERE is no doubt that the failure of the United States Senate 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and the apparent disinclination 
of the country to enter the League of Nations have caused deep 
disappointment to the Allies, and have given rise, perhaps not 
unnaturally, to a widespread popular feeling on this side of the 
Atlantic that America, after gaining her share of glory in the 
war, is now refusing from purely selfish and political motives to 
share the burden of re-creating devastated Europe. 

As the United States cannot fail henceforward to be one of 
the world’s greatest Powers, nothing could be more disastrous 
to peace and prosperity than estrangement and misunderstanding 
between the United States and the Allies—this country par- 
ticularly. I have therefore written this article with the hope of 
showing that not only are the charges of breach of faith and 
repudiation of contract sa commonly heard in this country to-day 
unjustified, but also that the action of the Senate is based on a 
grave constitutional issue rather than on party-political motives 
attributed to it. 


I.—TuHE CONSTITUTION. 


When in 1775 the American Colonies broke away from the 
Mother Country they existed only as a disconnected group of 
states without political cohesion or means of achieving combined 
effort, military or otherwise. This lack of combination made its 
effect felt early in the struggle, and in consequence a convention 
which assembled in 1777, and at which all thirteen States were 
represented, framed what became known as ‘The Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Friendship.’ By these Articles the 
States entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, but 
reserved to themselves all powers not expressly delegated to the 
Congress which the Articles instituted. This agreement was 
not ratified by all the States till 1781, and even then proved a 
broken reed, since Congress possessed no executive authority, no 
judiciary, and no means of enforcing its decisions.’ 


1 The fate of the league is worth study at this time, when the League of 
Nations has just come into being. Conditions are painfully similar. 
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As a result of this unsatisfactory state of affairs a convention 
at which seven States were represented assembled in 1787 under 
the chairmanship of George Washington, with instructions to 
revise the Articles of Confederation and report to Congress. Find- 
ing very early that revision was totally impracticable, the Con- 
vention boldly determined to ignore their terms of reference and 
proceeded to draw up a wholly new constitution to be ratified, 
not by Congress, but by the people of the States.” In spite of 
the fact that each of the States already possessed a constitution 
and legislature, that conditions differed widely in every respect 
in the various States, that inter-State prejudices ran high, and 
that dislike of any form of central government tending to restrict 
the authority of the State formed the only common tie, this Con- 
vention succeeded in creating a national system of government 
which has endured with few amendments to the present day—a 
feat which speaks volumes for the ability of its members. 

In framing the Constitution the members of the Convention 
had to guide them : 

(a) The Constitution of England as they knew it. 

(b) The experience of the English Parliamentary System. 

(c) The State Constitutions and Legislatures, themselves 
founded on the colonial charters granted by English Kings. 

(d) The Common Law of England.* 

They had further to beware of two main pitfalls amongst many 
minor ones : 

(a) Interference with State rights in matters of domestic 
economy. 

(b) The possibility of a recurrence in the new Union of the 
dangerous situation created through the usurpation of authority 
by any executive authority or legislative body, as typified by the 
recent example of King George and his Ministers. 

As a result, the Constitution evolved was naturally complex. 
The Federal System created resembles, as Lord Bryce clearly 
puts it, a great cathedral built over and enclosing a number of 
smaller chapels of earlier but different architectures. The 
identity of the chapels is not lost; each and all would, with a 
little repair, be what they originally were if the larger and newer 
structure were removed. 

The Federal Authority is over and superior to the State 
Authority, but only within certain limits clearly defined by the 
Constitution. In it are vested all functions of government which 
concern the Union as a whole, such as foreign policy, control of 

? The Constitution was ratified by nine States in 1788. Federal Government 
began in 1789. 
3 Bryce, American Commonwealth. 


3B2 
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Army and Navy,* Post Office services etc., as well as the power 
to impose taxation for federal purposes. It cannot, however, 
interfere in matters which concern the interior economy of one 
State alone.° 

To follow up Lord Bryce’s simile : the Dean of the cathedral 
(the Federal Authority) may decide who is to be allowed to enter 
the chapels through the cathedral, may settle what vergers are 
required for the safety of the cathedral and chapels inside it, 
or may fix a charge for admission to the cathedral, but he may 
not interfere with the discretion of the priest in charge of a chapel 
(the State Authority) in such matters as the seating of the con- 
gregation or the music to be sung in his chapel. 

Based primarily though it be on the free spirit of the English 
Constitution, that of the United States differs fundamentally. 
The English Constitution is unwritten and elastic, based on statute 
and on common law and usage. It can be amended at will by 
the Parliament of the day. Even Magna Carta, the Act of Union, 
and similar charters which have been termed the written chapters 
of an unwriften constitution are not exempt from the power of 
Parliament if it choose to modify them. If in England the will 
of the people is supreme, it is only so as expressed by the mouths 
and votes of elected members of Parliament. In fact Parliament 
is supreme. In America, on the other hand, the Constitution 
is written in black and white, rigid, and only susceptible of amend- 
ment by a two-thirds majority in Congress, coupled with a three- 
fourths majority in every State in the Union. Executive and 
Legislature are bound by it as with a chain. Any act of either 
which is ultra vires the Constitution is simply null and void.* In 
America the Constitution is supreme.’ 

To sum up. We find in the United States a Federal Con- 
stitution which is supreme, controlling Federal and State Legis- 
latures. Under the Federal Constitution the Federal Legislature 
controls and over-rides the powers of the States within the limits 
of the authority accorded to it by the Constitution. Inside the 
Federal System exist the State Constitutions and Legislatures, 
subordinate to the Federal Authority in certain matters, but as 
regards the rest self-contained. A complex system this, it is true, 


* State militias only come under federal control when employed on federal 
service. 

5 Constitution Art. X.: ‘ The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.’ 

® An application of English Common Law. 

7 Where the Constitution is silent on any point, it has been developed by 
a series of interpretations by the Courts in accordance with its spirit, and such 
interpretations, though revocable, have come by long usage to have almost the 
same authority as the detter of the Constitution. 
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but workable, owing firstly to the rigidity of the Constitution, and 
secondly to the application of the principle previously referred 
to—that an act ultra vires the powers conferred by law on the 
individual is null and void. 


JI.—THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The arbitrary action of King George and his Ministers had 
impressed very forcibly on the minds of all Americans at the time 
when the Constitution was framed the danger of permitting the 
Executive or any body in the governmental system to seize an 
inordinate share of power. This fact must always be borne in 
mind when considering the federal system, for its influence is 
evident at every turn—in the terms for which officials are elected, 
the methods of election, and even more in the elaborate system 
of checks and cross-checks instituted in every portion of the 
system. 

The Federal System ef Government is based on the existence 
of a tripartite authority, viz. : — 


(a) The President. 
(b) Congress. 
(c) The Judicature. 


(a) THE PRESIDENT. 


Although the framers of the Constitution sought to ensure, 
by the method of election which they adopted, that the position 
of the Head of the State should resemble that of the Crown in 
England, in so far that he would be above all party strife and 
influence, this result has not been achieved; for Presidential 
Candidates are now nominated in a political National Convention, 
and Presidential Electors chosen in the States on a more ultra- 
party basis than exists in any country in Europe. 

The President is elected for a term of four years and may 
be re-elected for a further similar term. He can only be removed 
if impeached by the House of Representatives for ‘ treason, 
bribery, or other high crime or misdemeanour,’ and convicted 
by the Senate sitting as a Court of Law. 

His powers and duties under the Constitution are as follows : 

(1) To command the Army and Navy. 

(2) To make treaties with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.*® 

(3) To appoint Ambassadors, Consuls, Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and other high Federal officials with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.*® 


8 The italics are mine.—J. C. D. 
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(4) To grant pardons, reprieves etc. 

(5) To convene both Houses in Extraordinary Session. 

(6) To veto any Act or Resolution passed by Congress, subject 
to the reservation that if re-passed by a two-thirds majority in 
each House the Act or Resolution becomes law without his 
signature. 

(7) To commission Officers of the Army and Navy. 

(8) To receive foreign Ambassadors. 

(9) To inform Congress of the state of the Union and to 
recommend measures to Congress. 

(10) To ensure that the law is faithfully executed.° 

The powers of the President have been given in detail, partly 
because they show the precision with which such matters are 
dealt with in the Constitution, but more so because the present 
deadlock between the President and Congress turns on their true 
construction. 

It will be observed: (1) That although power to command 
the federal armed forces and to commission officers is expressly 
placed in the President’s hands, his power of employing them 
is fettered by two negative provisions deliberately introduced as 
part of that elaborate system of checks previously referred to. 
(a) He has no power to declare war, for that is the prerogative 
of Congress,** and (b) he can only raise and maintain such forces 
as the House of Representatives will vote supplies for." The 
effect of these two provisions is to preclude the employment of 
federal forces in warlike operations, whether in fulfilment of 
treaty obligations or not, without thé consent of the Congress in 
existence, not at the time when the treaty was made, but at the 
date when operations become necessary. 

(2) In matters of foreign policy the President’s hands are 
tied, for although he may receive foreign ambassadors and discuss 
matters with them, he can neither appoint those representing 
his own country abroad, nor conclude a treaty except with the 
consent of the Senate. 

The result of this provision is clearly to hamper the foreign 
policy of the country. In the first place the majority in the 
Senate may be opposed to the foreign policy of the President 
and difficulties arise in regard to the appointment of Ambassa- 
dors in whom the President has confidence. Secondly it pre- 
cludes the conclusion of any secret treaty, or even the conduct 
in secret of delicate negotiations leading up to a treaty, unless 
in the latter case the President is prepared to risk neglecting 
to take the advice of the Senate in advance, with the consequent 


® The Constitution, Art. II. Sec, 2. 10 Constitution, Art. I. Sec. 8. 
11 Constitution, Art. I. Sec. 7. 
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possibility that it may eventually refuse its consent.* Thirdly 
it makes it impossible for the United States to be represented 
at any treaty-making conference by a plenipotentiary in the full 
sense of the word, even if that representative be the President 
himself ; for no individual can take upon himself the functions 
of the Senate in respect to treaties, nor under the Constitution 
can the latter body abrogate its rights in the matter, even if it 
were so minded. 

(3) In matters of domestic policy the President’s scope is 
limited, since such matters are mainly the prerogative of the 
States. One matter only of this nature occupies much of his 
time and gives rise to many thorny political questions, namely 
patronage. : 

(4) In matters of legislation the President’s position is 
peculiar one. Unlike the King of England, who is a member 
of the Legislature and has power to initiate legislation,’ the 
President is a member of neither House, can introduce no bill 
or resolution, nor even insist on Congress considering any particu- 
lar problem however vital he may consider it. He can ‘ inform 
Congress of the state of the Union and recommend measures,’™ 
but Congress is in no way bound to take any notice of his recom- 
mendations unless so disposed. 

On the other hand, although the prerogative of the King of 
England to veto an Act of Parliament has long since fallen into 
disuse, the President possesses and makes full use of his power 
to refer back to Congress any Act of which he disapproves, thereby 
vetoing it unless it be repassed by a two-thirds majority in each 
House, when it becomes law without his signature. To an 
Englishman the use of such a power by the executive Head of 
the State appears undemocratic, but in America a free use of that 
power, provided it is also a wise one, rather finds favour in the 
country than otherwise. It will thus be seen that the President’s 
influence over legislation is a negative rather than a positive 
one, destroying the bad rather than initiating the good. 

Before leaving the question of the Executive reference must 
be made to what is rather misleadingly termed the Cabinet. 

The only reference in the Constitution to Officers of State is 
in Art. I. Sec. 2, where it is provided that the President may 
require the opinion in writing of the principal Officer in each 

12 Tt has, I believe, never been decided how far the President is justified 
in refraining from asking the Senate’s advice before a treaty is signed, but 


the experience of the Treaty of Versailles suggests that such an expedient is 
liable to be dangerous. 

18 Vide the usual wording of the King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament, 
‘ Bills to provide for . . . will be laid before you.’ 

14 This he does by written messages to Congress. 
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of the Departments upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices.** 

Knowing the minuteness with which the Constitution habi- 
tually lays down every detail in regard to the system of govern- 
ment, we may safely infer from the omission of any reference 
to Cabinet responsibility that its framers deliberately intended 
to exclude such a principle from the system they were bringing 
into being.** It is owing to this deliberate omission that the 
relations between the President and his Cabinet and between the 
Executive and Legislature differ so fundamentally from those 
existing in most democratic countries. (1) In England Ministers 
are collectively responsible to Parliament for all actions of The 
Crown, since such actions are deemed to have been taken on 
their advice ; in America the President is individually responsible 
to the Country for the action of his Ministers. (2) In England 
Ministers are the servants of Parliament, since no Cabinet can 
exist unless it possesses the confidence of Parliament, but must 
resign in the event of an adverse vote on a subject of major import- 
ance, subject to the Prime Minister’s right to advise The Crown 
to dissolve Parliament. In America Ministers are appointed by 
the President subject to the formal approval of the Senate, and 
are entirely independent of Congress, which can in no way affect 
their position by any vote, but only by impeachment for a 
criminal offence. Consequently Ministers frequently continue to 
hold office whose policy is diametrically opposed to that of the 
majority in Congress. (3) In England, while the Executive is 
the servant of Parliament, it is also its guide and informant, for 
Ministers sit in both Houses, arrange the course of business, 
introduce and explain legislation, and by a daily routine of ques- 
tion and answer keep both the House and the Public informed 
on matters of current importance. In America no Minister can 
sit in Congress ; consequently neither House receives official guid- 
ance ; no government legislation can be introduced ; neither the 
President nor his Cabinet have any recognised spokesmen to 
explain their views or defend their action; nor can Congress 
extract information by public question and answer, but only by 
calling a Minister as a witness before a committee dealing with 
a particular subject. Executive and Legislature are in fact 
totally divorced from and independent of each other. (4) While 
in England a conflict between The Crown and Parliament is 
nowadays impossible, since the action of the King is that of his 


15 The italics are mine.—J. C. D. 

16 Cf. President Wilson’s opinion as expressed in correspondence with Mr. 
Lansing published in 7’he Times of February 16, 1920. ‘Under our constitu- 
tional law and practice no one but the President has the right to summon the 
Heads of Executive Departments into Conference.’ 
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Ministers, and the latter must resign if they forfeit the confidence 
of Parliament, in America a conflict between the President and 
Congress (or one House of Congress) is by no means unknown. 
Such a conflict may be due to some specific act of the Executive 
exciting the disapproval of the President’s supporters in Congress, 
or may result from the party opposed to that by which the Presi- 
dent was elected gaining a majority at an election taking place 
during his tenure of office. Whatever be the cause, the result, 
since Congress cannot remove the President or his Ministers 
(except for crime) nor the President dissolve Congress, is a dead- 
lock only to be removed by compromise or by the victory of one 
side or the other. In the past both sides have gained the mastery 
on different occasions, and it cannot be said in a general way 
that one side is more likely to prevail than the other. In matters 
of treaties and similar measures where a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate is necessary for ratification the Executive is unlikely 
to prevail, but where the question is one of passing a Bill over 
the President’s veto, he is as a general rule likely to gain his 
point, though the power of Congress over the purse strings has 
sometimes been invoked successfully against him. One thing 
however is quite certain ; namely that the prolonged political crises 
usually resulting from such deadlocks have a very damaging effect 
on the national position, especially when the point in question 
is one of foreign policy. 

While in England, therefore, good relations between The 
Crown and Parliament are secured through the dependence of 
the Executive on Parliament, in America they are endangered 
by the lack of interdependence of Executive and Legislature and 
by the delicate equipoise established by the Constitution between 
the two. 

(b) THe LEGISLATURE. 


The composition and procedure of Congress are so different 
from those to which we in this country are accustomed as to form 
a subject well worth study, but one out of place in this article. 
It is only possible therefore to refer very shortly ta those con- 
siderations which affect the subject under discussion. 

(1) Under the Constitution Congress consists of two Houses. 
The Senate is a permanent body, the composition of which 
gradually changes owing to one-third of its members being elected 
for a term of six years every second year. As each State is repre- 
sented by two members, the Senate represents the country on 
a State basis. The House of Representatives is on the other hand 
elected en bloc for a term of two years, each State being repre- 
sented on a population basis.?’ 


17 This dual basis of representation in Congress solved a problem which 
greatly troubled the framers of the Constitution in a country such as America, 
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In matters of general legislation the powers and procedure 
of both Houses are generally similar, save that (a) the right to 
initiate financial legislation is reserved by the Constitution to the 
House of Representatives, though the Senate may, and does, 
amend such Bills; and (b) the Senate, upon which the Constitu- 
tion has conferred the sole right of approving treaties, has by 
long usage come to exercise a very considerable control in foreign 
affairs, which it now regards as peculiarly its own province. In 
this latter respect American procedure differs greatly from that of 
European countries, where the Lower House invariably exercises 
a preponderating influence in such matters. 

(2) The procedure adopted in both Houses, by which bills are 
almost entirely dealt with by small standing committees and little 
or no debate takes place in the full House, enables a large amount 
of work to be undertaken, but the lack of healthy publicity result- 
ing from the system—for no Press, however willing, could report 
the daily proceedings of innumerable committees—tends to de- 
stroy all real touch between Congress and the Country, and pre- 
vents the true import of measures under discussion being under- 
stood and criticised outside the House. Consequently popular 
feeling has a much less direct and immediate influence on legisla- 
tion than is the case in England.** 

Further the committee system tends to do away with the 
collective responsibility of the House and enables petty intrigues 
and undesirable political influences to exercise undue power in 
matters of national importance. 

(3) The absence of the Executive from the proceedings of both 
Houses and the want of interchange of views between Ministers 
and Members in debate and by question and answer militate 
against intelligent co-operation and continuity of policy. 

(4) The careful balance of power between Executive and Legis- 
lature deliberately brought about by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion has achieved its aim of preventing the usurpation of power 
by any one of these bodies; but the Jack of mutual interdepend- 
ence by which it was achieved has resulted on the one hand in 
such a loss of control by Congress over the Executive as to prevent 
it enforcing the adoption of a policy which it may consider vital, 
and on the other in the Executive being debarred from directly 
ascertaining the feeling of the country by a dissolution, should 
Congress be opposed to its policy. 

From the above causes arise those disputes which tend so 


where no hereditary or class distinction could be accepted as a qualification for 
membership of the Upper House. This same problem has also arisen in con- 
nection with the reform of the House of Lords. 

18 This difficulty has also arisen in England since the committee system was 
extended in the House of Commons. 
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much to disturb the course of business and which lead to waste 
of time and postponement of action at moments when rapid 
decision is essential.** 








(c) THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 






The Federal Judiciary forms the third link in the chain of 
government established by the Constitution. The need for this 
link is often not seen nor its method of working understood by 
Englishmen. In England Parliament is supreme. ll Acts of 
Parliament are of equal authority, subject only to the proviso that 
where two Acts of different date deal with the same subject, the 
Act of later date will prevail where its terms in any respect differ 
from those of the earlier one. Still the basic fact remains that 
Judges are only called on to administer one law, and that made 
by Parliament, to which all citizens alike are subject.” 

In America there are several laws of varying authority made 
by different bodies, all but one of which may under certain con- 
ditions infringe another. 

First, and superior to all, is the rigid Federal Constitution, 
laying down the rights and powers of all within the Union in 
hard and fast terms. Next in authority are Federal Statutes 
passed under the authority of the Constitution, in so far as it gives 
the Federal Congress power to legislate on a particular subject ; 
next the State Constitutions, and under them the Statutes of the 
State Legislatures passed under the powers derived from the State 
and Federal Constitutions. In each and all of these graded 
authorities there is room for illegality, for infringement of a 
superior Statute or Constitution. The Law of Congress, or an 
act of the Executive, may be ultra vires the Federal Constitution ; 
State Law may infringe the State or Federal Constitutions or 
Federal Act of Congress, and so on. The questions before the 
Constitution framers then were—How can justice be ensured in 
such cases? How can the question whether an act is ultra vires 
be determined? They might have left such questions ta be 
decided by Congress, but Congress might well be an interested 
party. The Executive would be in no better position. In neither 
case would the decision of a political body have been invariably 
just or lasting. Consequently they decided to create the Federal 
Supreme Court, a body of impartial Judges appointed as in 

19 E.g. the effect of the non-ratification of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations on the Peace Treaty with Turkey. 

20 There is of course Common Law where no Statutes exist, but even this is 
one for all citizens alike. It is also true that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is called on to administer different laws in dealing with cases 


from the Dominions, etc., and to a smaller extent the House of Lords in dealing 
with Scottish cases; but the statement is true of the Judicature of England. 
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England ‘during good behaviour,’ and thus irremovable except 
for wrongdoing and above all party or political influence. 

This Court is not, however, as often imagined in England, 
a judicial body appointed to study laws and decide in the abstract 
whether they are ultra vires or not. It is not the opponent nor 
adviser of the Executive, nor can it be called on to enter the 
political arena to give an opinion on an abstract question.” It 
is simply a final Court of Appeal which decides a specific point 
of law brought before it in a concrete case. In deciding such 
@ case it may hold that an act of the Executive or of a Legisla- 
ture is ultra vires the powers conferred on it by higher authority 
(Constitution or Statute) and as such null and void. The statute 
or executive act is not cancelled by the Court’s decision. It 
remains in existence and it is conceivable that the judgment of 
the Court might be challenged by bringing before it a second 
case of the same nature. But in general the judgment of the 
Court that the Act is null and void renders the statute or executive 
act to all intents and purposes dead. 

The Supreme Court is thus the guardian of the Constitution, 
not by active antagonism to, or partisanship with the Executive 
or Legislature, but by the decision of concrete cases of law in 
actions brought by any public body or private citizen within the 
Union. 


CoNCLUSION 


Such then is a very brief and imperfect account of same aspects 
of the governmental system of the United States. 

Its form, its method of working, and its basis are so different 
from those to which we are accustomed that they are apt to cause 
an Englishman to be critical, and very often critical in a destruc- 
tive sense. One fact, however, stands out: if we do not con- 
sider that such a system of government would be suitable in this 
country, if we see the faults rather than the merits of its pro- 
cedure, nevertheless in America, where conditions differ so greatly, 
it has stood the test of time, not only without proving a failure, 
but also without evoking any real desire on the part of the people 
of the States for its basic alteration; and that after all is the 
highest test to which any form of national government can be 
subjected. 

21 In 1793 the Court refused to express its opinion on the construction of 
the Treaty of 1778 with France when requested to do so by the President. In 
this respect the High Court of Justice to be instituted by the League of Nations 


under Art. 14 of the Covenant differs, in that it may be called on to give an 
advisory opinion. 


ee 
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III.—INFLUENCE OF THE CONSTITUTION ON THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


How far does the foregoing discussion show that the present 
deadlock in regard to the Treaty of Versailles is due to the Con- 
stitution and System of Government in the United States? 

(1) We have seen : 

(a) that by the Constitution each governmental body is bound 
in such a way that it cannot exceed its powers without fear that 
its acts, if challenged in the Courts, will be declared null and 
void. 

(b) that a treaty can only be made with the consent and advice 
of the Senate, which in giving its consent is bound to see that 
the Constitution is not infringed. 

(c) that the employment of the armed forces of the Union in 
warlike operations is only legal with the consent of Congress. 

(d) that a diplomatic representative of the United States 
abroad cannot commit his country in relation to any agreement 
without the consent of the Senate. 

(2) It must be remembered that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations forms an integra] part of the Treaty. 

With these premises let us consider, without entering into 
questions of domestic politics in America, how far the Senate is 
justified in its opposition to the Treaty as it stands, always remem- 
bering its duty to ensure that the Constitution is in no respect 
violated thereby. 

Article 10 of the Covenant reads as follows : 

‘The Members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all Members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by 
which this obligation shall be fulfilled.’ 

What can this Article mean but the use as a last resort of 
the armed forces of the League? Who is to decide what steps 
are to be taken? The individual Members of the League? No; 
the Council of the League.” 

From this it follows that the United States would be com- 
mitted to the employment of her armed forces at the will of the 
Council of the League and without the consent of Congress. This 
is undoubtedly contrary to the Constitution. Again in Art. 11 


22 The United States would be represented on the Council of the League, 
but this representative can by no means be given plenary authority to commit 
his country to any action; nor strictly could he vote without qualification in 
favour of a resolution of the Council involving the employment of U.S. Forces, 
unless he had received specific authority in the particular case from Congress. 
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‘Any War or threat of War . . . is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual. . . .’ Here again 
the same applies—the use of the forces of the United States with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

Again in Art. 16 we read ‘Should any Member of the League 
resort to War in disregard of its Covenants under Articles 12, 
13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other Members of the League. . . . It shall 
be the duty of the Council** in such case to recommend to the 
several Governments concerned what effective Military, Naval or 
Air Force the Members shall* severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the Covenants of the League.’ Here 
the Council decides as to the armed force required, not the coun- 
tries concerned. Admittedly the Executive or Legislature of any 
Country which is a Member of the League can ignore the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation, notwithstanding the use of the expression 
‘ shall contribute,’ ** but the Country so doing is failing to carry 
out its obligations under the Covenant and striking at its very 
roots. Again we see the use of armed force, if not without the 
consent of Congress, at least as a result of putting unjustifiable 
pressure upon it. 

There are two further aspects in which the Treaty, if it does 
not violate the letter of the Constitution, at least infringes rights 
and customs which have developed out of it, and which by long 
usage have been accepted as fundamental principles in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. These are : (a) The Monroe Doctrine. 
(b) The right of the Senate to take an active share in, if not to 
control, the foreign policy of the United States. 

These two factors may be considered together, for they both 
have their origin and their present force (a) in the long-standing 
objection of the American people to becoming involved without 
specific consent in the affairs of the Old World, and (b) in their 
refusal to admit the right of any other Power than the United 
States to concern itself with disputes arising in the American 
Continent.”* 

Now, the ‘Mandatory’ clauses of the Treaty most clearly 
would commit the United States in an irretrievable and indeter- 

23 The italics are mine.—J. C. D. 

24 The League has obviously no physical means of enforcing its decisions if 
peaceful methods fail other than those specified in Art. 16. The adoption of 
these methods would clearly be impracticable if the recalcitrant State were a 
powerful one. What effect would the attempt to enforce this article have, were 
the United States the offender? 


25 Note the difficulties which have frequently arisen when Venezuelan or 
Mexican Governments have come into conflict with European Powers. 
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minate fashion to becoming involved in the affairs of the Old 
World, while the system by which Mandatory Powers render an 
annual report to the Council of the League would impair the 
sovereignty of the Mandatory Power, and limit its freedom in 
administrative matters connected with the territory for which it 
holds a mandate. 

Further the general principles of the League, and especially 
the provisions of Art. 15 by which disputes are dealt with by 
the Council of the League, open the way to a negation of the 
Monroe Doctrine ; for in the event of a dispute between a South 
American Republic and a European Power the League would step 
in as an arbiter and possibly even employ as a last resort the 
armed forces of the League against the American State. Still 
more acute would the situation be, were the dispute between the 
United States and a South American Republic, for in this case 
the point at issue would be tried by foreign Powers, a conception 
totally opposed to that of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It seems clear therefore that in respect of the employment of 
force the Treaty of Versailles infringes the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, while in respect of the ‘Mandatory’ and ‘ Arbitration’ 
Articles it impairs the sovereign rights of the United States as 
derived from the Constitution and developments thereof based on 
long usage.”* *” 

Other reasons contribute to the Senate’s unwillingness to ratify 
the Treaty without reservations. Some of these are matters of 
purely domestic politics ; others, such as the question of the voting 
powers of the British Empire in the Assembly of the League, are 
on a higher plane. Be that as it may, it is not my business to 
enter into the merits of these disputed points, nor to discuss 
what reservations are required to render the Treaty conform to 
the Constitution, for this article was written to show that the 
Senate has ample constitutional and legal grounds for its action. 

Congress is the guardian, together with the Judicature, of 
the Constitution and all national rights derived therefrom. If 
legislation or a treaty is introduced, the burden of proving that 
the bill or treaty is within the powers conferred and the limits 
imposed by the Constitution is on its author. If the author of 


26 Senator Lodge, speaking in the Committee on Foreign Relations, says : 
‘The Committee believes . . . that it (the Treaty) demands sacrifices of 
American Sovereignty and Independence . . . which are fraught with great 
danger to the United States.’ 

27 Difficulties of a similar nature have arisen im regard to the entry of 
Switzerland into the League, and reservations have had to be made in her 
case by the Council of the League: vide decisions of the Council reported in 
The Times, February 14, 1920. 
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the bill or treaty fail to discharge the onus laid upon him, then 
the Constitution will prevail and Congress (or in the case of 
treaties the Senate alone) is bound to reject the measure, or so 
amend it as to make it conform to the Constitution. 

Such being the case I submit that, since the Treaty as it 
stands is in at least two fundamental respects ultra vires the Con- 
stitution, the Senate has ample justification for its present action. 


J. C. Dunpbas. 








1920 


WEAPONS OF JUTLAND 


THE Battle of Jutland has this much in common with every major 
action fought by the British Navy—it has given rise to a seem- 
ingly endless controversy on the tactics of the forces engaged. 
As Lord Jellicoe reminds us, after a century of debate the 
Admiralty considered it desirable to appoint a Committee to 
determine whether Trafalgar was fought m accordance with the 
original intentions of Nelson, as embodied in his famous 
Memorandum. Nor is it believed that we possess even yet a 
complete picture of Trafalgar. Only a very few years ago it 
was discovered that the conventional rendering of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s immortal signal did not accord with the original hoist. 
Now Jutland was an operation of incomparably greater magnitude 
in respect of the forces present; it covered a far wider area of 
sea, and practically every movement throughout the action was 
executed with a rapidity at least four and a half times greater 
than the speed of the contending fleets at Trafalgar. Such a 
battle as this, when viewed at close range, whether in point of 
space or time, must inevitably present itself as a blurred panorama, 
no detail of which can be studied without a concentration of vision 
that throws the rest of the picture entirely out of focus. It would 
be as easy to judge the merits of a Cubist painting whilst it was 
being revolved at high speed within a foot of the critic’s nose as 
to write an accurate, comprehensive, and lucid account of a modern 
fleet action a year or two after the event. These difficulties 
have not, however, deterred certain hardy commentators from 
_ attempting the impossible. Already several volumes have 

appeared in which the supposed tactics of Jutland are described, 
analysed, and criticised with an assurance which may well lead 
the innocent reader to conclude that the last word has been 
said. Whether such works should be regarded as serious con- 
tributions to the Naval history of the War, is a matter of opinion. 
In a very different category are the books which have been written 
by actual participants in the battle. At the head of this list 
stands Lord Jellicoe’s volume, The Grand Fleet, with its dis- 
passionate recital and explanation of the evolutions performed 
by the Grand Fleet, together with his weighty reflections on the 
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battle and its lessons. One hopes that the version about to be 
published by the German Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Scheer, 
will be found as objective and free from bias. Whatever view 
his critics may take, it is clear that Lord Jellicoe himself is in 
no doubt either as to the soundness of his judgment at each stage 
of the action, or as to the wisdom of his dispositions. His book 
is conspicuously free from the laboured arguments which are 
commonly employed to fortify a doubtful case. 

It has long been realised that until the Germans saw fit to 
issue a full and authentic account of their own movements during 
the battle the most painstaking record of Jutland from the British 
side must perforce remain incomplete and liable to correction. 
How important the German evidence may prove is revealed by 
@ modest volume published early in the year at Leipzig." The 
author, Korvetten-Kapitién von Hase, was not only present at 
Jutland, but for the greater part of the time he occupied a posi- 
tion which afforded him an excellent view of the action. His 
ship, the Derfflinger, was a unit of Admiral Hipper’s battle- 
cruiser squadron, which bore the brunt of the fighting and was 
closely involved in all the principal phases of the battle. As 
chief gunnery officer, Commander von Hase’s action station was 
in the forward gunnery control tower, a structure situated 
immediately abaft the conning-tower, and therefore permitting the 
widest possible area of vision in every direction except astern. 
When the battle opened the Derfflinger was next astern of Hipper’s 
fiagship, the Liitzow, and when that vessel was disabled and 
driven from the line the Derfflinger took her place, leading the 
other battle-cruisers for the remainder of the action. Circum- 
stances thus placed Commander von Hase in a most favourable 
position for witnessing the proceedings. Nor was thisall. With 
exemplary foresight he had made arrangements for securing a 
complete record of every order issued by himself and by other 
members of the gunnery staff throughout the action, and of all 
data relative to the working of the ship’s armament. Those who 
appreciate the extent to which gunnery influences modern fleet 
tactics will at once perceive the value of the material thus collated. 
Thanks to Commander von Hase’s preparations, an observer was 
busy with notebook and pencil at each battery station in the ship 
from the moment when the enemy was sighted to the firing of 
the last round. Battle records and sketches were made at every 
gunnery post, from the foretop down to the transmitting station 
in the bowels of the ship. From the rich store of material accumu- 
lated in this way it would not have been difficult to compile an 
elaborate treatise. The author has, however, preferred to restrict 
his narrative in general to the doings of the German battle- 


1 Die Zwei Weissen Volker, by Georg von Hase. Koehler, Leipzig. 
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cruisers, and in particular to the gunnery work of his own ship, 
the Derfflinger. Even so, his observations and two excellent 
diagrams are of great assistance in reconstructing the various 
movements of the contending fleets. On several important points, 
it is true, the author remains silent; and on others his evidence 
conflicts with that which has been submitted from the British 
side. But it is conceivable that the filling up of every gap in 
the story would have necessitated the inclusion of certain truths 
hard to reconcile with the author’s summary of Jutland as a 
‘ partial’ German ‘ victory.” As for the conflict of testimony, 
this dissidence may be modified, if not wholly resolved, when both 
the British and German official histories are accessible. Since 
this article is principally concerned with the matériel employed 
by the combatants at Jutland, I do not propose to examine at 
any length the intricate manoeuvres carried out by the two fleets 
between 2 P.M. on May 31, 1916, and sunrise on the following day. 
Without wishing to magnify the importance of matériel, I venture 
to suggest that this factor has been unduly ignored in previous 
studies of Jutland. It is as true to-day as ever that skill and 
gallantry, may go far to compensate for the handicap of inadequate 
or defective resources; but it is equally true that each new 
advance in the development of naval technique renders it more 
difficult to nullify by superiority of personnel an opponent’s 
advantage in matériel. That ‘ the man is more than the machine ’ 
is an article of faith to which the British Navy has always, and 
rightly, clung. But its acceptance need not connote indifference 
to the quality of the machine. Lord Jellicoe has been charged 
with timidity because he admits that his dispositions and 
manoeuvres in the battle were not uninfluenced by his knowledge 
of the German ships’ superior protection, and of their admirable 
gunnery and torpedo equipment. His critics imply, if they do 
not positively assert, that it was the duty of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief to sweep aside all such considerations and con- 
centrate his mind on the single problem of how to bring his Fleet 
within ‘ decisive range’ of the enemy at the first possible moment. 
But this contention ignores the far-reaching effect which long- 
range guns and torpedoes had been exerting on the whole con- 
ception of naval strategy for many years before Jutland. To 
repeat what is, or ought to be, a platitude: whilst the funda- 
mental principles of strategy are immutable, the application of 
those principles is subject to endless modification by the develop- ° 
ment of weapons. WNelson’s endeavour was to bring his ships 
so close to the enemy that his gunners could not miss. Had he 
lived in the present age he would doubtless have favoured a battle 
range not less than 10,000 yards. Farragut, another much-quoted 
exemplar, was able to ‘damn’ with impunity the primitive mines 
302 
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with which the Confederates sought to bar his path, but one 
cannot imagine a modern Farragut light-heartedly exposing his 
capital ships to the highly efficient mines and torpedoes used in 
the late War. -It will be strange indeed if History condemns Lord 
Jellicoe for taking certain precautions, the neglect of which would 
have exposed to irretrievable disaster the Grand Fleet and the 
cause it shielded. 

Commander von Hase is able to furnish definite information 
on certain aspects of the Jutland battle which hitherto have been 
somewhat obscure. The encounter between British and German 
battle-cruisers, which in turn brought the two main bodies into 
contact, was, he insists, quite adventitious. British armoured 
cruisers and smaller craft had been reported off the Norwegian 
coast, and it was foreseen not only that these might be brought 
to action, but that a German demonstration in force in the Skager- 
rack would sooner or later attract the Grand Fleet to the scene. 
But ‘not a soul’ in the German fleet suspected that the Grand 
Fleet was already at sea and converging towards the approximate 
destination af the High Sea Fleet. Admiral Scheer’s mission 
—vaguely described in contemporary German reports as ‘ an enter- 
prise towards the North ’—was, it transpires, to carry out an 
extensive raid against enemy and neutral shipping on the Scandina- 
vian-United Kingdom routes. The actual work of destruction was 
to be accomplished by the light cruisers and torpedo craft, and 
the despatch of the entire High Sea Fleet as a covering force 
was a precaution which painful experience, notably on the Dogger 
Bank in January 1915, had shown to be advisable. One of the 
secondary results of the Jutland battle was the complete frustra- 
tion of this plan, the success of which must have dealt a grievous 
blow to our communications. The composition of the High Sea 
Fleet when it weighed in the Jade roadstead at 3 A.M. on May 31 
deserves some notice. Besides the five battle-cruisers and many 
light cruisers, with their attendant destroyer screens, twenty-two 
battleships put to sea. Fifteen of these were all-big-gun ships, 
but the remaining seven were pre-Dreadnoughts—‘ Deutschlands ’ 
—and of a very indifferent type at that. The mere fact that such 
feeble ships were given a place in the formation is sufficient proof 
that the Germans did not anticipate a collision with the Grand 
Fleet. They cannot have forgotten the fate of the Bliicher six- 
teen months before, when that nondescript vessel, for some reason 
still unexplained, was attached to Admiral Hipper’s battle-cruiser 
squadron, and fell an easy prey to our guns on the Dogger Bank. 
Chance, or perhaps the skilful tactics of Admiral Scheer, pre- 
served the German pre-Dreadnought squadron from a similar fate 
at Jutland, though as if to emphasise their vulnerability one unit, 
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the Pommern, vanished during the night in a cloud of dust under 
the impact of a single torpedo. 

The broad features of the initial phase of the Jutland action, 
in which five German battle-cruisers were pitted against six British 
vessels of corresponding type, eventually supported at extreme 
range by the 5th Battle Squadron of four ‘ Queen Elizabeths,’ are 
wellknown. Nevertheless, Commander von Hase is able to supply 
new and valuable information concerning the artillery duel at this 
period. In weight of gunfire our superiority was considerable. 
Counting the ‘ Queen Elizabeths,’ the British force disposed of 
thirty-two 15-in., thirty-two 13.5-in., and sixteen 12-in., a total 
of eighty heavy guns, against the German aggregate of forty-four, 
sixteen of which were 12-in. and the remainder of only 11-in. 
calibre. Not only on paper, but in actual fact as well, our pre- 
ponderance was overwhelming, and according to the tactical 
theories then in vogue the swift and certain destruction of the 
entire German squadron should have followed as a matter of course. 
Yet, as we know, this expectation was not fulfilled. On the con- 
trary, in less than forty-five minutes from the opening salvo two 
British ships had been totally destroyed, without any equivalent 
loss to the enemy. As Lord Jellicoe informs us, this disconcert- 
ing result ‘ convinced naval officers afloat, even if it did not con- 
vince others less intimately associated with the Fleet during the 
War, that ships with inadequate defensive qualities are no match 
for those which possess them to a considerably greater degree, 
even if the former are superior in gun power.’ If Commander 
von Hase is to be believed, there was little to choose between the 
marksmanship of the two forces at this period of the battle. Of 
the Queen Mary, his ‘ opposite number,’ he writes : ‘I must admit 
that the enemy shot splendidiy. . . . I was endeavouring to fire 
two salvos to the enemy’s one, but I did not always succeed, as 
he was now discharging full broadsides, i.e. eight guns, with 
fabulous rapidity.’ The author notes here that whilst the Queen 
Mary, and presumably other British ships as well, were firing 
with the Scott director, no German ship was fitted with director 
apparatus until months after the battle. Superficially, therefore, 
everything was in our favour. Our guns were more numerous, 
their projectiles were heavier, and we possessed the means of 
synchronising their discharge. But in spite of this the Queen 
Mary, after a brisk interchange of fire with the Derfflinger, blew 
up and sank, whilst the fighting power of her antagonist remained 
unimpaired. Nearly half-an-hour earlier the Indefatigable had 
‘succumbed to the fire of the Von der Tann, a ship considerably 
smaller and mounting only eight 11-in. guns. Apart from the 
prevailing conditions of light, which Commander von Hase 
acknowledges to have been greatly in favour of his side, this 
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marked discrepancy in the punishment administered and received 
has been ascribed, first, to the known excellence of the German 
rangefinders ; secondly, to the limitations of our armour-piercing 
shell of the period ; thirdly, and above all, to the stouter and more 
extensive armouring of the German ships, in which, moreover, 
the principle of subdividing the hull to localise damage on and 
below the waterline had been carried to extreme lengths. To 
balance these advantages our ships possessed heavier guns, which 
with efficient shell would have been proportionately more destruc- 
tive than the medium German pieces; and higher speed. In 
regard to this last point Commander von Hase bears witness as 
follows : ‘Our battle-cruiser squadron could not exceed 25 knots 
for any length of time, whereas the British ships were now steam- 
ing at 28 knots.’ It is a truism that every warship is a bundle of 
compromises. On a given displacement it is possible to provide 
the maximum of gun-power, or protection, or speed, or cruising 
endurance ; it is not possible to combine all four qualities in the 
highest degree in a single ship of reasonable displacement. 
Jutland offers a fruitful field of research to those who wish to 
determine the relative values of modern naval matériel. On the 
evidence already at hand, the theory, held in pre-war days by a 
powerful school of naval thought, that armour is a mere encum- 
brance, not worth the sacrifice of a ton of weight which could 
be devoted to armament or speed, seems hopelessly discredited. 
Had the German battle-cruisers been less well armoured the 
superior weight of the British guns might have proved instantly 
decisive. But it is impossible to deny that this superiority was 
rendered more or less nugatory by the ‘ stiffness’ of the German 
ships. Unfortunately, an inquiry into the relative values of arma- 
ment, armour, and speed as revealed at Jutland is complicated 
by the fact that the tactics pursued by Admiral Beatty were not 
in harmony with the principles upon which pre-war theory was 
based. It was assumed, for instance, that a commander whose 
ships were swifter and more heavily gunned than those of his 
opponent would make use of his higher speed to choose and keep 
a distance at which his heavier artillery outranged the opposing 
guns. But here the human element intervened to confound in 
actual practice a perfectly sound theory. On sighting his foe 
Admiral Beatty deliberately used his speed, not to open the range, 
but to close it. The first range taken in the Derfflinger, viz. at 
3.35 P.M., showed the British battle-cruisers to be distant 18,600 
yards; at 3.48, when firing began, the range had decreased to 
16,400 yards. ‘It was now evident,’ Commander von Hase 
writes, ‘that both sides wished to engage at moderate, that is 
to say, at decisive range.’ By 4.26 p.M., the moment when the 
Queen Mary was sunk, the range was down to 13,300 yards. At 
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this distance the lighter German guns were able to reap the full 
advantage of their superior rapidity of fire. Both main and 
secondary armaments were then in action, in accordance with the 
German practice of punctuating each heavy salvo with two suc- 
cessive broadsides from the 6-in. guns, the interval between each 
discharge not exceeding seven seconds. Against the tall British 
ships, with their large areas of thinly armoured or unprotected 
target, this drum-fire was terribly effective. Observers in other 
ships have told us how in each case they saw the Indefatigable and 
Queen Mary literally plastered with bursting shell just before 
the end came. Had the range been up a few thousand yards 
the German secondary guns could not have come into play. Our 
battle-cruisers had not been designed to resist such a fire, and 
the marvel is, not that two were lost, but that the remaining 
four were neither sunk nor disabled. The impression, shared, 
among other authorities, by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, that the 
German guns had an angle of elevation which enabled them to 
range beyond ours, proves to have been erroneous. According to 
Commander von Hase, the extreme range at Jutland of his 12-in. 
guns was 180 hectometres (19,680 yards). ‘ After Jutland,’ he 
adds, ‘ our extreme range was considerably lengthened by various 
improvements. Now, however, we were powerless before the 
enemy, unable to return his fire.’ This refers to a momentary 
opening of the range following the loss of the Indefatigable. For 
a brief interval then our 13.5-in. batteries held the target under 
an effective fire at 20,000 yards, and the enemy could not reply. 
That Admiral Beatty had good reasons for again closing the 
range immediately afterwards may be taken for granted. But 
in so doing he manifestly sacrificed a tactical position of unique 
advantage. The most probable explanation is that the poor visi- 
bility rendered it impossible at that great distance to count upon 
the number of hits necessary to disable the well-armoured German 
ships. He may have feared, too, that the enemy would take 
advantage of the limited visibility to escape altogether. In any 
case, Commander von Hase records with satisfaction the speedy 
decrease in range which soon permitted him to reopen rapid fire 
from all guns. 

For most of this time the Lion and one or more of her con- 
sorts appear to have been concentrating on the German flagship, 
Liitzow, which began to show signs of severe punishment. The 
Derfflinger also had received several heavy projectiles, but the 
thick armour had saved her vitals from injury. When Admiral 
Beatty drew ahead to establish contact with the British battle 
fleet, now bearing down from the North at full speed, the Germans 
were left to deal with our 5th Battle Squadron. As, meanwhile, 
the van of their own battle fleet, comprising the powerful ships 
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of the ‘ Kénig’ class, had drawn within range, at least nine, and 
possibly ten, vessels were simultaneously engaging the four ‘ Queen 
Elizabeths.’ ‘This part of the action,’ says the author, ‘in which 
we were opposing an enemy inferior in numbers, but superior 
in fighting power, who kept us under fire at ranges at which we 
could not reach him, was depressing, nerve-racking, and painful. 
Our sole means of defence was to sheer out of line for a short 
time as soon as the enemy had found our range.’ From this 
time forward the failing light and the artificial gloom engendered 
over the whole battle area by smoke from countless funnels and 
guns made long-range shooting impracticable. At no subsequent 
phase of the action does firing seem to have occurred beyond 
18,000 yards, and at times salvos were being exchanged at barely 
half that distance. Targets were frequently hidden behind 
wreaths of mist and smoke, and the fall of shot could only rarely 
be ‘spotted.’ At 6.25 p.m. the Liitzow and Derfflinger were 
being hit repeatedly ; the former, heavily on fire, could no longer 
use her guns. The author gives a vivid description of the loss 
of H.M.S8. Invincible, which occurred at this stage. 


On our port beam [he writes] the curtain of fog suddenly lifted; and 
there, sharply silhouetted against the skyline, I saw a large Dreadnought 
. . . Steaming at high speed on a course parallel with our own. Her guns 
were trained upon us, and another salvo blazed forth, completely straddling 
us. ‘Range 9800 yards,’ my range-taker called. I fired a salvo and 
awaited the fall of the shot with feverish impatience. ‘ Over: two hits,’ 
came the report from the spotting officer in the foretop. ‘Down 100 metres. 
Good, rapid!’ was my next order, and thirty seconds later our guns spoke 
again. We were now firing at intervals of twenty seconds. The Derfflinger’s 
last salvo was discharged at 6.31 p.m., and then, for the third time, the 
appalling spectacle we had witnessed in the case of the Queen Mary and 
the Defence was repeated—a series of tremendous explosions, collapsing 
masts, and débris shooting aloft. A huge pillar of smoke ascended, flames 
ene above the ship, and our enemy vanished in a cloud of smoke and 
coal dust. 


By 7 p.M. the German fleet was in a position of extreme danger. 
Its van, enclosed in a semicircle of British ships, was under a 
fierce cross-fire, and Admirai Scheer realised that prompt and 
drastic measures were needed to save his fleet from annihilation. 
His destroyers, steaming out to the head of the line, put up a 
very effective smoke screen, under cover of which the German 
battle fleet turned eight points together to starboard, and was soon 
lost to sight. According to Commander von Hase, this important 
manceuvre, which enabled the main body to make good its with- 
drawal, was assisted by a daring attack carried out by the Derf- 
flinger and her consorts on the head of the British line. In the 
bad light and the general confusion of action, the significance 
of this move apparently escaped the notice of observers in 
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the British Fleet, since it is not alluded to in any of the des- 
patches. However, the German battle-cruisers were received 
with an intense and accurate fire which punished them merci- 
lessly. The range quickly fell from 13,000 to 8000 yards. Shell 
upon shell crashed into the Derfflinger. Each of her two after 
12-in. turrets, defended by 12-in. armour, was pierced by 15-in. 
projectiles which exploded inside with appalling effect. The 
crews of both turrets, numbering 150 men, were instantly de- 
stroyed, powder charges were ignited, and the flash communicated 
with and set fire to other reserve cartridges in the turret, working- 
chamber, and handing-room. ‘Tongues of flame roared house- 
high above the turrets—but the cartridges burned; they did 
not explode, as the enemy’s had done. That saved our 
ship... .’ It is, however, obvious that there was no direct 
communication between turret and magazine in the German 
ships, such as is understood to have existed in our battle-cruisers, 
for otherwise the flames would in all probability have reached 
the magazine, in which case the Derfflinger must have been lost. 
The evidence is chiefly of value as showing that turret hits, which 
proved so fatal to our vessels, were registered on at least two 
German battle-cruisers ; for the author mentions that the Seydlitz 
also had one turret burned out. That the German ships survived, 
whilst the Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and Invincible perished, 
may have been due in a certain measure to pure chance ; but the 
inference is strong that some imperfection of design—espe- 
cially in regard to turrets and ammunition-hoists—contri- 
buted to the undoing of our battle-cruisers. An examination of 
the Derfflinger after the action revealed hits from twenty 15-in. 
and an equal number of smaller shell. ‘No one in our fleet,’ 
the author observes, ‘had imagined that any ship could endure 
such a terrible bombardment.’ When it is remembered that the 
15-in. projectile weighs 1920 lb., and leaves the muzzle at a 
velocity of 2600 ft. per second, some idea may be gained of the 
extraordinary qualities of resistance exhibited by these German 
ships. On our side a conspicuous example of the value of pro- 
tection was afforded by the battleship Warspite. A hit jammed 
her steering-gear, causing her to make an involuntary swerve 
towards the enemy’s line, whence she became the target of every 
gun that would bear. But although hit frequently she suffered no 
vita] damage. 

By nightfall on May 31 the entire German battlecruiser 
squadron was for all practical purposes hors de combat. The 
Liitzow was in a sinking condition, and did, in fact, founder some 
hours later. Only two guns of the Derfflinger’s main armament 
remained serviceable, and through the numerous shot-holes on 
the water-line 3400 tons of water had entered the ship. The 
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Seydlitz, struck by more than forty large projectiles and one tor- 
pedo, with her high forecastle nearly flush with the water, would 
unquestionably have been lost but for the proximity of the German 
bases. The Moltke and the Von der Tann were too severely 
damaged to keep station; it was believed in the German fleet 
that both had sunk, but with great difficulty they contrived to 
regain port on the following day. ‘ When the sun rose on June 1, 
and no trace of the enemy could be seen, I candidly confess that 
@ great weight was lifted from my mind.’ This admission by 
Commander von Hase effectually disposes of the legend, sedu- 
lously propagated in Germany, that Admiral Scheer was burning 
to resume the action. Strangely enough, whilst the heavy 
armour and minute subdivision of the German ships kept most 
of them above water, it does not seem to have minimised their 
casualties. The Derfflinger lost 200 killed; the Seydlitz nearly 
250 ; and the Liitzow’s death-roll appears to have been still higher. 
Irrespective of those which sank on the spot, the British battle- 
cruisers had a far lighter casualty list. In the Lion, which as 
flagship inevitably attracted a generous share of fire, there were 
95 killed; in the Princess Royal, 19; in the Tiger, 20; but the 
New Zealand, which had been hotly engaged, suffered no casual- 
ties at all. A calculation based on the figures submitted by Com- 
mander von Hase and other authorities shows the sum total of 
hits received by the German fleet at Jutland to have been greatly 
in excess of the number they inflicted. Our ships were, of course, 
the more numerous; on the other hand, the conditions of light 
were all against good shooting by the time the Battle Fleet had 
deployed, and the enemy, moreover, was then manceuvring with 
the sole object of breaking off the action. That the fire of the 
Battle Fleet, notwithstanding these embarrassments, proved so 
accurate and deadly speaks well for the gunnery organisation of 
the Grand Fleet. 

Unlike their German ‘ opposite numbers,’ the close of the day 
found Admiral Beatty’s four battle-cruisers still in fighting trim, 
and it was from their guns that the German fleet received the part- 
ing British salvos. Beyond recording the loss of the Pommern in 
the night by torpedo attack, Commander von Hase makes no men- 
tion of the damage received by German battleships. It is known 
from other sources, however, that at least six of these ships were 
roughly handled in the day action, whilst others were damaged by 
torpedo and mine during the retreat. From the point of view of 
matériel, the outstanding featvre of Jutland was the pronounced 
supremacy of the gun. It is impossible to determine with exacti- 
tude the damage caused respectively by gunfire, torpedo, and 
mine ; but at a conservative estimate the gun was responsible for 
four-fifths of the total. Highty destroyers accompanied the 
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British Fleet, and about the same number were present on the 
German side, the majority mounting four or more torpedo tubes. 
Several hundred torpedoes must therefore have been discharged 
during the battle, many of them under conditions favourable for 
hitting. Yet the net result of this lavish expenditure of tor- 
pedoes was very small. Only one British vessel was hit. The 
German losses from this cause were heavier, since besides sink- 
ing the Pommern our destroyers ‘ got home’ on the Seydlitz, two 
or three other capital ships, and two light cruisers. But the direct 
results of torpedo attack were on the whole negligible. Indirectly, 
however, this weapon exerted a powerful influence throughout 
the engagement, particularly in the closing phases, as may be 
judged from the despatches and L. rd Jellicoe’s book. As we have 
seen, the value of speed was conclusively demonstrated in the 
battle-cruiser action. When combined with guns of maximum 
range, superior speed may be said to compensate for deficiencies 
in protection. In his laudable desire to get at grips with the 
enemy, Admiral Beatty forfeited his dual advantage in speed and 
armament; but it is more than probable that, had he failed to 
close the range, the German forces would never have been enticed 
within reach of our main body. Frofessional readers will find 
much to interest them in Commander von Hase’s description of 
the German system of fire control. In theory it appears to have 
differed but little from contemporary British methods, but in 
practice the Germans derived great advantage from their highly 
efficient rangefinders. Commander von Hase states that the 
results given by all the Derfflinger’s instruments, even at extreme 
ranges, seldom differed by more than 328 yards. The propelling 
charges for all German naval guns, not excepting those of the 
largest calibre, were in brass cases, an arrangement necessitated 
by the use of the wedge breech-block. A full charge consisted of 
one main and one secondary cartridge, the latter being wrapped 
in silk. It is very probable, as the author suggests, that more 
disastrous results would have followed turret penetrations in the 
Derfflinger and other ships had not the main cartridges been 
enclosed in brass, which prevented some of the charges from 
being ignited by the flash of an exploding shell. The partial 
failure of our armour-piercing shell when fired at long range has 
already been noted. Commander von Hase refrains from com- 
ment on this point, but the survival of his ship after being struck 
by forty large projectiles cannot be satisfactorily explained on the 
score of her stout armour alone. Lord Jellicoe has revealed the 
chief defect of the British type of projectile in use at the date of 
Jutland. Its tendency on striking at a sharp angle was to break 
up whilst holing armour above a certain thickness, and it could 
not therefore reach the vitals of an enemy ship. In 1917 a shell 
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of greatly improved quality was issued to the Fleet ; and it is Lord 
Jellicoe’s opinion that had our ships at Jutland possessed this new 
type of projectile, ‘ many of the enemy’s vessels, instead of being 
only damaged, would probably not have been able to reach port.’ 
But if its material results were somewhat disappointing, the British 
gunfire was decisive enough in other respects. In this encounter 
the morale of the German Navy suffered injury from which it 
never recovered. Even to the officers it was clear, in the words 
of Captain Persius, ‘ that this battle must, and would, be the last 
one.’ As for the men, nothing would induce them to venture 
a second time within range of the British shells. So much has 
been heard of the demoralisation of the German naval forces, 
which notoriously precipitated the breakdown of Germany’s resist- 
ance in all theatres, that it seems worth while to establish one of 


the prime causes of that great débdcle. 
Hector C. Bywater. 
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THE IMMORTAL ‘RIVER CLYDE’ 


THE type of mind which regards a Business Government as a 
political ideal, and sees in the business instinct the supreme cast 
of statesmanship, will have heard with much gratification of the 
sale of the River Clyde. The proceeds of the sale will no doubt 
relieve the overburdened taxpayer, and have a healthy influence 
on foreign rates of exchange. It opens, in fact, unlimited possi- 
bilities. The current high prices of timber may yet give a market- 
able value to the Victory. And yet public opinion has already 
stamped the sale as sacrilege. Assuming that the ship could not 
have been preserved as a national relic, the average man would 
still rather imagine the River Clyde being towed to her last berth 
in a blaze of colour, like the Fighting Téméraire, than carrying 
coals under the Spanish flag. Whatever be her fate, her name 
will live for ever. 

There is no need to re-tell here the story of the landing on 
Gallipoli. It has already been well told by great writers, and 
nowhere better than in the despatches of Sir Ian Hamilton. The 
ship had been prepared for the rapid disembarkation of those 
soldiers of the Dublin Fusiliers, Munster Fusiliers, and Hamp- 
shires whom she carried to V beach on the 25th of April 1915. 
Large openings had been cut in her sides. Through these the 
men were to pass on to a wide gangway upon lighters which she 
had in tow, and which were intended to be beached between 
the ship and the shore. The landing place was entirely com- 
manded by cliffs which were covered by barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, and enabled the Turks to sweep the beach with what 
Sir Ian Hamilton describes as a ‘tornado of fire.’ The great 
majority of the landing force was killed—on the gangway, in the 
lighters, in boats, on the water, and on the narrow sandy shore. 
How the survivors ever effected a landing is a miracle. How, on 
the following day, they actually captured the hill overlooking the 
beach and the old castle of Sedd-el-Bahr was no less marvellous. 
The adventure is described in the final report of the Dardanelles 
Commission as having been ‘ carried out in the face of exceptional 
difficulties and at the cost of heavier casualties than had been 
expected.’ Most men will prefer Mr. Masefield’s more glowing 
description of this feat of unsurpassed heroism. 
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During the whole of the Gallipoli campaign the River Clyde 
remained a familiar landmark to the Allied Armies. The bulk of 
the men who landed on the peninsula actually came ashore 
through the ship and its lighters. The amount of baggage and 
stores which crossed its deck is incalculable. It was one of the 
salient memorials of the expedition which caught the eyes of 
those who sailed away from Gallipoli and who looked for the last 
time at the sombre outline of its misty moors. 

On these grounds alone, the River Clyde will always fill a 
shining niche in British history. It is associated not with the 
splendour of one isolated exploit and of one single crew like the 
little Revenge and the Golden Hind, the Shannon and the 
Arethusa, the Birkenhead and the Vindictive, but with the con- 
tinuous gallantry and suffering of many thousands of Britons in 
the first year of our greatest war. In any true system of educa- 
tion the epic of Gallipoli, and particularly of the landings, would 
be a household word. It is fantastic to think how little space 
the teaching of any sort of history fills in English school life. 
Only half an hour a week is allowed to history in the curriculum 
of elementary schools. Moreover, such history as is taught in 
all types of our schools fails signally to touch the really vital issues 
which bear upon the problems and politics of our own day. The 
parent hears at the end of one term that his boy or girl has got 
as far as the death of William Rufus in the New Forest. The 
next holiday finds the child back again at Ethelred the Unready. 
Every schoolboy knows that the Duke of Clarence was drowned 
in a butt of Malmsey wine and that Henry the Second (or was 
it Henry the First?) died of a surfeit of lampreys; but few have 
read of any public events after 1837, and still fewer have heard 
of Jena or Sedan. When history comes to be taught adequately 
and with a right sense of the proportion of events, the glory of 
Gallipoli will stand in its true perspective and Young England 
will realise that the men who landed from the River Clyde should 
live in popular imagination as vividly as the emigrants of the 
Mayflower figure in the romance of America. 

One distinctive feature of the Army on Gallipoli was that, 
apart from the 29th Division, it was an Army of Volunteers. The 
mass of the British troops at Cape Helles were Territorials from 
first to last. In times of pessimism, when people talk freely of 
national selfishness and decadence and about the foothold which 
revolutionary fancies have gained in the industrial North, it is 
well to remember the wonderful self-sacrifice and patience of these 
champions of English ideals, who gave themselves to the country’s 
cause at the first moment of*danger and who endured the long 
trials of the campaign with an extraordinary simplicity of heart 
and singleness of purpose. 
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They were not men who thought hard or argued hotly. Sur- 
vivors among them will still sit silently in acquiescence while 
others debate whether it was this politician or that newspaper 
proprietor who really won the war, or whether (as yet a further 
possibility) the lion’s share was not borne by the munitioners wha 
stayed at home in the workshops. Perhaps they forget the long 
hours spent in the filthy, foul-smelling trenches under the blazing 
sunshine of Turkey, when they were racked by dysentery and 
jaundice. In the ever-changing drama of modern politics one 
scene soon blots out the last. When you listen to money kings 
dilating on the inexpediency of a levy on war fortunes, and labour 
leaders holding forth on the propriety of exempting one class at 
any rate—the miners—from the common burden of income tax, 
it is only by an effort that you recall the picture of a sleeping soldier 
on Gallipoli—lying tired out in the narrow trench, with a dead 
Turk’s leg sticking out over his head, and the blue flies swarming 
round his open mouth. 

The following personal descriptions of experiences on Gallipoli 
were written by men of this type, whose previous lives had been 
passed wholly in the civil pursuits of a great city and whose plain 
style reflects their quality. The descriptions remind me of the 
‘letter from Sergeant Hall of the Foot Guards,’ written ‘from 
the Camp before Mons’ in 1709, and printed in Number 87 of the 
Tatler. Of this letter Richard Steele wrote that it was ‘ an honest 
representation of that cheerful heart which accompanies the poor 
soldier in his warfare . . . the picture of the bravest sort of man, 
that is to say, a man of great courage and small hopes.’ Here 
they are in their original simplicity : 

Our first experience was when the Battalion got word that the Austra- 
lians were short of water and eighty of us had to collect and fill a dozen 
bottles each (no light weight). So off we started at about 8 a.m. on the 
9th of May. The Turks kept up a continuous fire to prevent our advance. 
So the boys said ‘Make a dash for it.’ We did a dash, and landed in a 
gully 200 yards from the firing-line, and then came out one at a time till 
we got up. An Australian ran to us and said ‘ Have you brought the water, 
cobber?’ We said we had. He asked how many casualties we had. I said 
‘None.’ He said ‘ You are a lucky lot of beggars.’ We got back safely, 
but I shall never forget this first adventure. The Adjutant said to us 
‘You have done well, lads.’ 


This was written by a boy of seventeen who eventually saw 
three fronts. Another writes : 


My first show was acting as a stretcher-bearer on the beautiful night 
of the 28th of May. It was a full moon and as bright as day. As we 
moved forward we heard men crying out for stretcher-bearers in front of 
us. We had not gone far when we heard a short cry and W. was killed. 
We were making for a man who was badly wounded when suddenly I felt a 
crash in my neck. I saw stars and felt the warm blood pouring down my 
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body. I crawled behind a little mound of earth where C. bound my wound 
up. I was carried away by some other stretcher-bearers. And that is how 
I earned the only fortnight’s rest I had during our campaign in Turkey. 


The great battle of the 4th of June is described with the same 
coolness by another who was afterwards killed : 

Over we went. Though men dropped all around we went steadily on. 
At last the trench was reached. Some of the Turks threw down their arms 
and held up their hands. Others fled towards their support line. Not 
many reached it. The inside of the trench was a shambles. The Turks 
lay in heaps. I saw one praying till he died. I gave him a cigarette. 
We held out against counter-attacks all night. Next day we were relieved 
and had a square meal. After a talk about events and our comrades whom 


we had lost, all turned in for a sleep. 

Another boy describes with true British candour his own 
feelings when performing an act of valour which won him a 
distinction : 

A rather mad desire to get at the enemy in order to stop his firing 
was the sensation I had, together with a wish to protect my lower chest 
and head by running in a rather crouching attitude. 

Conan Doyle’s Brigadier Gerard would not have expressed him- 
self in such terms! 

The writers from whom I have quoted belonged to the 7th 
Manchesters. When I hear of the sacred rights of ‘workers’ 
to protect their prosperous trades from being ‘diluted’ by de- 
mobilised and disabled soldiers, I think of these other men (also 


workers) who died that we might live. 
GERALD B. Horst. 
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